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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  not  a  biography  of  Dr  Archibald  Scott. 
Neither  he  nor  his  family  contemplated  any  such  under- 
taking, and  all  his  papers  and  correspondence,  except 
those  of  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  were  destroyed 
after  his  death.  The  genesis  of  this  work  was  the 
request  made  to  me  by  those  upon  whose  judgment  I 
rely,  to  prepare  such  a  contemporary  record  of  the 
public  events  with  which  Dr  Scott  was  associated  as 
might  form  a  "source"  for  the  future  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Upon  taking  up  the  matter,  how- 
ever, I  found  two  things.  In  the  first  place  I  found 
that,  for  events  down  to  the  close  of  last  century,  the 
ground  was  pretty  well  covered  by  Dr  Gordon's  biog- 
raphy of  Dr  Charteris,  supplemented  as  it  has  been  as 
to  some  details  by  the  memoirs  of  Dr  Story  and  Dr 
MacGregor.  In  the  second  place,  my  preliminary  re- 
searches convinced  me  that,  if  Scott  was  eminent  as  a 
Church  leader,  his  real  pre-eminence  was  as  a  pastor. 
These  considerations  have  somewhat  modified  the  scope 
of  this  work.  If  they  have  diminished  its  value  to  a 
studious  posterity,  I  trust  they  may  have  given  it  more 
of  contemporary  interest.     Although  there  is  more  of  the 
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personal  Dr  Archibald  Scott  and  rather  less  of  "  his 
times"  than  was  contemplated,  I  have  adhered  to  the 
title  suggested  to  me  as  affording  latitude  for  certain  pas- 
sages which  might  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  irrele- 
vancy in  a  purely  personal  memoir.  This  latitude  has 
enabled  me  to  give  some  impressions  and  reminiscences 
in  regard  to  the  later  Victorians  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  remember 
them  or  to  whom  they  are  still  a  living  tradition. 

The  story  of  the  Union  movement,  the  last  important 
matter  to  which  Dr  Scott  set  his  hand,  necessarily  pauses 
at  an  early  stage.  Dr  Scott  lived  just  long  enough  to 
witness  the  dawn  of  the  idea — strange  to  Scottish  con- 
troversialists— that  (to  borrow  a  metaphor)  with  two  foci 
it  is  vain  to  try  to  describe  a  circle,  and  one  must  be 
content  with  an  ellipse. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  Roberton  Christie,  K.C.,  for 
his  kindness  in  reading  and  correcting  the  proof  sheets. 
The  help  of  many  others  who  have  supplied  information 
and  details  is  acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

C.  N.  J. 
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ARCHIBALD     SCOTT 

AND     HIS     TIMES. 


CHAPTER    I, 


PARENTAGE    AND    EDUCATION. 


Archibald  Scott  was  born  at  Bogton,  a  modest  farm  in 
the  parish  of  Cadder,  Lanarkshire,  upon  September  i8, 
1837.  His  father  was  James  Scott,  farmer  in  that  farm, 
and  his  mother  Margaret  Brown.  Archibald  was  the  sixth 
and  the  youngest  son  of  the  family. 

Cadder  is  a  large  parish  on  the  boundary  of  the  three 
counties  of  Lanark,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  Thanks  to 
its  situation  between  east  and  west,  between  the  basin 
of  the  Forth  and  that  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Road,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
and  the  Roman  Wall.  Some  parts  of  Cadder  are  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  present  boundary  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  parish,  though  even  now  hardly  suburban, 
has  for  at  least  a  century  been  under  the  influence  of  that 
great  community.  Notwithstanding  its  local  situation  and 
its  extent,  Cadder  parish  has  little  public  history.  The 
only  historical  event  of  any  importance  connected  with  it 
is  a  melancholy  one — the  betrayal  of  Wallace  by  Menteith 
in  1305  at  Robroystone  in  the  parish.     There  is  a  singu- 
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larly  minute  description  of  the  state  of  this  parish  in  1792 
in  the  Old  Statistical  Account,  contributed  by  William 
Barclay,  the  then  schoolmaster,  who  mentions  that  he 
wandered  on  foot  300  miles  round  the  parish,  seeking  and 
gathering  information  for  statistics  which,  as  he  states,  the 
people  were  very  unwilling  to  supply,  owing  to  "  an  appre- 
hension of  new  taxes,  new  wars,  and  of  raising  new  armies." 
The  schoolmaster's  curiosity  perhaps  justified  some  suspi- 
cion, for  the  statistics  include  even  the  number  of  watches 
and  clocks  in  the  parish.  The  report,  like  others  of  the 
period,  illustrates  the  fact  that  at  that  time,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland,  rural  life  was  more  primitive 
than  it  is  now  in  Shetland  or  the  Hebrides.  Out  of  390 
inhabited  houses  in  this  parish,  only  eighteen  were  slated ; 
there  were  fifteen  public-houses ;  but  there  was  only  one 
four  -  wheeled  conveyance.  There  were,  however,  four 
schools,  so  that  the  provision  of  education  appears  to  have 
been  as  little  neglected  as  that  of  strong  drink.  The 
emoluments  of  Mr  Barclay  himself,  the  parish  (and 
therefore  the  most  important)  schoolmaster,  were  100 
merks  (about  £5  sterling)  as  schoolmaster;  ^i,  3s.  4d.  as 
session-clerk  and  precentor  in  the  parish  church ;  is.  8d. 
for  each  marriage  ;  gd.  for  each  baptism  ;  and  school  fees  of 
IS.  6d.  per  quarter  for  each  pupil.  When  the  New  Statis- 
tical Account  was  prepared  in  1836,  about  the  time  of 
Archibald  Scott's  birth,  the  parish  was  still  quite  a  rural 
one.  But  its  thirst,  both  for  strong  drink  and  for  know- 
ledge, seems  still  to  have  been  unassuaged;  for  there  are 
now  twenty-one  public-houses  and  seven  schools,  besides 
Sunday-schools  and  libraries.  The  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  were  Glasgow  University  men.  The  influence  of 
Glasgow  was  being  felt  in  other  ways,  for  there  was  a 
large  trade  in  milk  and  other  farm  produce  with  that  city. 
Farming  was  not  the  same  then  as  now,  however,  in  more 
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ways  than  one ;  there  was  not  a  single  sheep  in  the  parish, 
though  there  was  still  plenty  of  moorland.  As  Scott  first 
remembered  farming  in  this  part  of  the  country,  sheep 
were  rather  despised.  If  a  farmer  brought  in  sheep  his 
bankruptcy  was  looked  for,  as  the  presumption  was  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  buy  cattle.  A  new  parish  church, 
it  is  recorded,  had  been  built  in  1829-30,  and  this  building 
was  the  first  in  which  Scott  joined  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  which  one  day  he  was  to  be  the  leader.  There 
was  a  peculiarity  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
parish  which  came  to  interest  Scott  in  view  of  the  public 
events  of  his  later  life.  The  heritors  and  the  elders  were 
the  patrons  of  the  living,  having  acquired  the  right  of 
purchase  at  the  price  of  600  merks  Scots  from  the  former 
patrons,  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Archibald  Scott  was  a  typical  Scot.  The  forebears  of 
the  typical  Scot  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  agriculture  was 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  there  were  few  people  in  rural  Scotland  who 
had  not  a  direct  concern  with  tillage.  The  typical  Scot 
belongs  to  the  lower  middle  class,  and  this  was  Scott's 
origin.  Moreover,  the  typical  Scot  is  a  Lowlander — for 
the  Lowlands  were  always  much  more  populous  than  the 
Highlands,  and  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  Highlander  are 
not  all  distinctively  Scottish.  The  typical  Scot,  too,  is  not 
a  stranger  to  Glasgow,  and  Scott  was  born  within  sound 
of  its  bells.  Again,  the  typical  Scot  is  of  Presbyterian 
parentage,  had  a  strict  domestic  religious  training,  and 
attended  a  parish  school.  Archibald  Scott  answered  to  all 
these  details  of  the  typical  Scot,  and  to  others  which  might 
be  mentioned.  And  not  merely  was  he,  as  regards  his 
origin  and  early  surroundings,  a  typical  Scot :  he  was  also 
in  these  respects  a  typical  minister.  The  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  indeed  been  drawn  from  all  classes, 
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but  the  majority,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading 
men,  have  come  originally  from  the  class  to  which  Scott 
by  birth  belonged — the  lower  middle  class,  a  class  above  the 
wage-earning,  but  below  the  professional  in  social  standing. 

Scott  was  not  given  to  talking  about  himself  and  his  early 
experiences.  He  was  not  indeed  secretive  upon  the  topic, 
but  he  was  reticent.  One  might  have  talked  with  him 
daily  for  months  without  learning  to  what  county  he  be- 
longed, what  were  the  surroundings  of  his  boyhood,  what 
school  and  University  he  had  attended,  or  even  what  min- 
isterial charges  he  had  held.  Want  of  written  records  is 
therefore  not  made  good  in  his  case  by  the  recollection  of 
his  oral  reminiscences.  Scott  was  full  of  life  and  interest, 
ready  to  discuss  any  matter  of  public  importance  or 
immediate  private  concern,  but  whence  he  came  and  how 
he  came,  the  tender  memories  of  childhood,  the  trials  of 
boyhood,  the  struggles  of  youth — these  were  not  matters 
of  interest  to  others  and  he  did  not  obtrude  them.^ 
Accordingly,  were  the  present  work  really  a  biography  of 
Scott,  the  material  for  the  early  chapters,  usually  devoted 
to  childhood  and  early  manhood,  would  be  very  hard  to 
find. 

As  a  child,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  all  families 
in  country  districts  except  the  wealthy  ones,  who  could 
afford  private  tutors,  Archibald  Scott  attended  the  parish 
school.  The  Cadder  school,  which  in  1836  was  taught  by 
a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  emoluments 

1  In  his  private  journal  Scott  notes,  under  date  April  9,  1897:  "I  had 
to  lie  till  after  breakfast,  as  my  cold  was  bad,  recalling  nnemories  of  early 
boyhood,  Cadder  Kirkyard,  and  I  saw  the  old  place  and  Robin  Provan  among 
the  graves.  The  kirk,  like  a  mother,  has  gathered  round  it  minister  and  congre- 
gation, schoolmaster  and  scholars,  and  so  many  of  my  playmates  since  then.  How 
old  I  felt,  and  yet  surely  at  my  age  there  is  much  work  that  may  be  done."  This 
and  another  entry,  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family,  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  to  his  parents  and  his  veneration  of  their  memory,  are  the  only  refer- 
ences I  have  found  to  boyhood  days. 
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of  £50  per  annum  with  a  house — a  good  salary  in  those 
days — was  near  to  Bogton.  Scott's  master,  Mr  James 
Noble,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  "  parochial,"  lived  to 
a  green  old  age,  and  is  still  remembered.  He  always 
spoke  proudly  and  affectionately  of  "Archie  Scott."  The 
next  step  was  Glasgow  High  School — a  very  ancient  and 
honourable  foundation,  and  at  that  time  probably  the 
leading  grammar-school  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The 
school  then  stood  on  a  site  behind  what  is  now  the 
Technical  College  in  George  Street,  between  Montrose 
Street  and  John  Street,  and  not  very  far  from  where 
the  Municipal  Buildings  and  Queen  Street  Station  now 
stand.  This  is  some  six  miles  from  Bogton,  and  there 
were  neither  trains  nor  tramways.  Archibald  either  walked 
or  rode  a  "  shelty  "  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college. 
As  some  of  the  classes  at  the  latter  met  at  7  a.m.,  this 
was  strenuous  work. 

Dr  M'Inlay,  the  Latin  master  at  the  High  School,  was 
a  well-known  teacher  of  his  time,  and  in  his  class  Scott 
had  as  a  class-fellow  James  Bryce,  son  of  one  of  the 
masters,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Lord  Bryce  recalls  a  class-fellow  Scott,  but  his 
recollection  is  faint.     Of  the  school  he  writes : — 

"  It  was  then  a  large  bare  building  with  a  gravelled 
playground,  but  with  none  of  the  amenities  that  schools 
far  less  important  now  enjoy.  There  were  no  athletics, 
no  school  clubs,  no  societies.  But  the  teaching  was 
good,  and  the  tone  in  this  respect  at  least  excellent, 
that  one  never  heard  anything  said  that  might  not  have 
been  said  in  a  drawing-room.  There  were  probably 
about  600  boys.  Many  went  to  Glasgow  University, 
but  most  to  business." 
At  the  time  of  Scott's  death  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bowman, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  wrote : — 
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"At  school  I  looked  up  to  Archie  Scott  as  my  ideal 
of  a  hero,  with  his  manliness  and  independence,  his 
great  gifts  and  wise  and  generous  use  of  them  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  I  think  it  was  his  unconscious 
influence  as  much  as  anything  else  that  swayed  me 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession." 
In  October  1851  Scott  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  to  begin  an  eight-years'  course.  He  was  but  four- 
teen years  of  age,  but  at  that  time  this  was  the  usual 
age  in  the  case  of  boys  whose  parents  were  in  a  position 
to  keep  them  at  school  till  then  and  send  them  straight  to 
the  University.  Boys  who  had  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves came  later,  having  fought  their  way  up  as  "  pupil- 
teachers"  in  the  schools  or  otherwise.  The  usual  course  in 
the  Arts  Faculty  was  then  four  years,  and  this  course  Scott 
seems  to  have  followed.  He  took  the  Logic  Class  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  sixteen.  Our  ances- 
tors were  precocious,  and  the  want  of  public  schools  and 
the  paucity  of  secondary  schools  kept  alive  the  system  of 
boy  students  in  Scotland  long  after  it  had  disappeared  else- 
where. The  age  of  matriculation  was  undoubtedly  too  low. 
It  lowered  the  University  standard  of  classical  and  mathe- 
matical teaching,  and  it  was  fatal  to  exact  scholarship.  But 
whilst  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  criticise  modern  educa- 
tional ideas,  a  doubt  may  be  suggested  by  one  whose 
academic  memory  goes  back  more  than  forty  years,  and 
who  himself  graduated  in  Arts  at  an  age  when  students  now 
enter  the  University,  whether  the  presumption  of  immaturity 
is  not  now  carried  too  far.  The  old  system  opened  the 
mind  at  a  most  impressionable  age,  and,  if  it  did  not  furnish 
many  great  scholars,  it  produced  many  men  of  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  Church  and  other  walks  of  life.  It  is 
permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  modern  system,  with  all 
its  elaborate  apparatus  of  intermediate  certificates  and  leav- 
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ing  certificates  before  the  University  is  reached,  yields  a 
much  better-educated  body  of  ministers  at  twenty-six  than 
did  the  old  system  at  twenty-two.  As  regards  the  content 
of  the  University  course,  as  distinct  from  the  age  at  which 
it  is  taken,  the  old  system  in  Arts  of  a  stereotyped  course 
of  certain  great  subjects  and  little  specialisation  until 
professional  studies  were  begun  was  infinitely  superior  as 
a  preparation  for  the  ministry  to  the  modern  system  of 
almost  unlimited  choice  of  subjects,  and  specialisation  early 
in  the  University  course. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1845  in  force  when 
Scott  entered  the  ministry,  every  student,  before  admission 
to  the  Divinity  course,  required  to  study  for  four  years  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  compulsory  subjects  were 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  of  which  the  last  three  required  each 
to  be  taken  in  a  separate  session.  One  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Presbyterianism,  as  Scott  himself  some- 
times pointed  out,  has  always  been  its  insistence  upon  a 
high  standard  of  education  for  its  ministry,  and  to  this  it 
largely  owes  its  prestige  among  the  Non-Anglican  com- 
munions in  the  English-speaking  world.  This  requirement 
still  commands  universal  assent  among  Presbyterians,  but 
there  always  remains  the  difficulty  and  source  of  weakness, 
that  whilst  it  provides  a  vocation  for  St  Paul,  a  system 
inflexibly  based  upon  it  can  furnish  no  definite  or  satis- 
factory status  for  St  Peter. 

When  Scott  studied  at  Glasgow  University  the  site  of  the 
University  Buildings  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin, 
but  in  the  High  Street,  not  far  from  the  Cathedral.  These 
buildings  were  abandoned  for  the  present  ones  in  1870,  and 
no  vestige  of  them  now  remains  on  their  old  site.  It  is  an 
interesting  reflection,  as  illustrative  of  the  change  in  popular 
sentiment  in  less  than  fifty  years,  that,  whilst  the  provision 
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of  new  and  more  commodious  buildings  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  present-day  ideas  and  practice,  the  total 
demolition  of  ancient  academic  buildings,  like  the  Old 
College  of  Glasgow,  associated  with  such  names  as  Zachary 
Boyd,  Leighton,  Burnet,  Hutchison,  James  Watt,  and  Adam 
Smith,  would  in  this  day  be  an  unthinkable  proposition. 
Yet  there  are  people  still  living  who,  if  not  parties  to  the 
step,  approved  of  it  at  the  time. 

When  Scott  was  a  student,  the  ordinary  course  in  Arts 
covered  four  winter  sessions,  and  the  ordinary  subjects 
were  Classics,  Mathematics,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  For  most  students, 
and  particularly  for  students  of  Divinity,  the  order  of  study 
was :  1st  year.  Leading  subject  Latin ;  2nd  year.  Logic ; 
3rd  year.  Moral  Philosophy ;  4th  year,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Two  years  of  Greek,  one  year  more  of  Latin,  and  one  or 
two  years  of  Mathematics,  were  fitted  in  according  to  con- 
venience or  attainments.  As  regards  leading  subjects,  Scott 
seems  to  have  followed  the  usual  order  of  study.  Principal 
Henderson  recalls  him  in  the  Middle  Greek  as  a  respectable 
but  not  specially  distinguished  student.  At  that  time  there 
were  at  least  three  Professors  in  the  Arts  Faculty  of  wide 
reputation — Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  Natural 
Philosophy),  Lushington  (Greek),  and  Ramsay  (Latin).  Of 
these,  only  the  last  had  success  as  a  teacher  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  his  repute  as  a  specialist.  Thomson 
was  liked  and  respected,  but  he  was  "  over  the  heads  "  of  all 
but  a  few  of  the  ablest  students,  as  the  majority  had  not  the 
mathematical  equipment  to  enable  them  to  follow  him. 
Lushington  was  in  a  false  position,  at  all  events  in  the 
junior  classes.  A  great  Grecian,  he  had  neither  the  aptitude 
nor  the  taste  to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  boys  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fresh  from  village  schools.  The  most  popular  and 
inspiring  teacher  was  Professor  Buchanan  (Logic  and  Meta- 
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physics) — "Logic  Bob"  as  he  was  called — who,  if  not  a 
philosopher  of  the  first  rank,  was  a  respectable  minor  light 
of  the  Scottish  School,  and,  like  most  men  of  that  school, 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  students  and  making 
them  think  for  themselves.  He  dabbled  in  poetry,  and 
published  a  drama,  "  Wallace,  in  five  Acts."  His  colleague, 
Professor  William  Fleming — "  Moral  Will,"  as  he  was  nick- 
named from  his  fondness  for  the  expression — was  not  so 
successful  as  a  teacher.  His  lectures  consisted  of  definitions 
interspersed  with  perorations,  meant  to  be  eloquent  but 
sometimes  oiUre,  as  when  he  apostrophised  man's  death, 
"  When  corruption  embraces  him  as  a  mother  and  the  worm 
feeds  sweetly  on  his  elder  brother."  Professor  Blackburn 
(Mathematics)  had  the  repute  of  being  a  good  Cambridge 
mathematician,  but  he  was  painfully  shy  and  not  very 
successful  in  the  management  of  his  classes. 

Scott  was  probably  one  of  those  who  lacked  the  mathe- 
matical equipment  to  follow  Thomson.  He  did  not  take 
the  M.A.  degree,  which  required  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  then  given  in 
Glasgow  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane  than  M.A.,  and  without 
the  need  of  Mathematics  or  Natural  Philosophy.  At  that 
time,  however,  only  a  mere  handful  of  the  students  who 
completed  a  course  took  either  degree. 

Scott  became  a  student  of  Divinity  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  and,  as  was  at  that  time  required,  he  attended 
the  Divinity  classes  for  four  sessions.  His  course  of 
study,  according  to  the  Academic  records,  was  as 
follows : — 

First  Year —    Divinity. 

Church  History. 
Junior  Hebrew. 
Second  Year — Divinity. 

Church  History. 
Senior  Hebrew. 
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Third  Year —  Divinity. 

Senior  Hebrew. 
Arabic. 

Fourth  Year — Divinity. 

The  Divinity  Faculty  of  Glasgow  University  was  not  at 
that  time  very  strongly  equipped.  There  were  only  three 
professors,  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  (as  it  is  barbar- 
ously called)  not  having  then  been  founded.  Such  New 
Testament  exegesis  as  was  imparted  came  from  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church  History.  Old 
Testament,  which  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  did  not  fare  much  better,  for  attention  was  chiefly 
concentrated  upon  catechetical  instruction  in  Hebrew  syn- 
tax, with  no  very  satisfactory  fruit  as  regards  Oriental 
scholarship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Scholarship,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Church  in  the  half-century  which  followed  the  Disruption. 
Tulloch,  Caird,  and  Flint  made  their  mark  in  Theology,  and 
Mitchell  and  Cunningham  in  Scottish  Church  History.  But 
the  two  Hebraists  of  brilliant  promise,  M'Gill  and  Dobie, 
were  cut  off  in  early  manhood,  and,  except  Milligan,  there 
was  no  divine  of  international  repute  as  a  New  Testament 
scholar. 

Scott's  theological  professors  were  Hill  in  Theology,  Weir 
in  Hebrew,  and  Jackson  in  Church  History — not  a  very 
inspiring  trio.  Professor  Hill,  son  of  Principal  Hill,  obtained 
his  Chair  under  the  shadow  of  his  father's  great  reputation. 
He  was  a  dignified,  orthodox,  and  conscientious  teacher,  but 
not  a  great  theologian  nor  an  inspiring  personality.  Princi- 
pal Hill,  it  was  said,  had  manner  with  matter ;  his  son,  the 
professor,  had  manner  without  matter.  Weir  was  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  obtained  a  seat  among  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Revisers — more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  those 
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who  obtained  a  seat  upon  the  New  Testament  Board, 
and  thereby  became  associated  with  the  greatest  literary 
failure  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Jackson  was  a  quaint 
and  courtly  old-world  eccentric.  He  had  been  an  aman- 
uensis of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  he  was  imbued  with  the 
philosophical  principles  of  his  master.  But  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  imparting  instruction  or  even  of  keeping 
order  in  his  class,  albeit  a  class  of  Divinity  students. 
All  his  surviving  students  hold  him  in  kindly  memory, 
and  some  of  them,  as  Principal  Sir  John  Herkless,  still 
maintain  that,  like  Hegel,  he  had  a  great  secret  which 
has  never  been  discovered. 

Such  were  Scott's  instructors  in  the  preparation  for  the 
pastoral  life,  and  perhaps  their  limitations  may  account 
for  a  certain  lack  of  veneration  for  theological  pro- 
fessors which  was  sometimes  remarked  in  Scott.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  brilliant  student,  for 
his  name  appears  in  no  Honours  List  during  the  course 
of  his  academical  career.  Upon  this  matter  Mr  Bowman 
writes : — 

"  I  visited    Scott   at    Clackmannan   in    1859,  and    I 

remember  him  saying  he  felt  so  small  when  he  saw 

the  prizes  which  John  Blair  Balfour  had  gained,  but 

there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  envy  in  the  remark. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  he  coveted  prizes,  and  the 

only   one    I   remember    him    to   have   received   was   a 

prize   for    poetry   when   he   was    a    student   in    Logic 

Bob's   class.      He   used   to   answer   the   students  who 

chaffed   him    for    not   going   in   for    prizes   by    saying 

that   he   would   compete   with   them  after  he  got  his 

licence." 

Though  he  never  claimed  to  be  a  great  scholar,  Scott  in 

after  life,  both  in  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  displayed  a 

measure  of  scholarly  equipment  which  would  hardly  have 
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been  expected  of  a  mediocre  student.^     His  own  opinion  as 
to  the  importance  of  diligent  study  at  the  University  is 
explained  by  him  in  after  years  in  one  of  his  lectures  to 
students  of   Divinity,  in   terms   which    strengthen  the  im- 
pression  that,  if  not  a  brilliant,  he   was   probably  an   in- 
dustrious student.     Of  Scott  as  a  student,  an  old  class-fellow, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  late  minister  of  Kenmore,  writes: — 
"  I  did  not  know  Scott  well.     He  was  not  of  the  poor 
Highland  set  with  whom  I  generally  associated.     I  can 
call  him  up  before  me,  however,  during  the  year  when 
we  attended  the  Moral  Philosophy  class.     He  sat  two 
or  three  seats  farther  forward  than   I   did,  with  that 
formal   and   deliberate    manner   which  was   always   so 
characteristic  of  him  in  everything.     You  never  could 
think  of  him  as  likely  to  do  anything  exceptional,  you 
felt  certain  that  he  would  move  on  in  that  sure  and 
effortless  way  in  which  the  earth  seems  to  move  about 
the  sun.     You  could  as  soon  think  of  the  earth  failing 
or  needing  to  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  its  daily 
task  as  that  Scott  would  do  so.     He  always  gave  you 
the  impressiom  that  while  he  did  the  work  in  hand  well, 
there  was  capacity  in  him  to  do  infinitely  more  than 
was  then  required.     He  easily  smiled,  and  often  it  was 
lightly  to  himself,  but  he  rarely  laughed." 

^  Considering  the  meagre  standard  of  a  classical  "pass,"  and  that  Scott  was  not 
a  distinguished  student,  his  classical  equipment  later  in  life  was  remarkable.  In 
his  published  writings,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more  convincing,  in  his  private 
journal  of  his  old  age,  he  makes  frequent  use  of  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Upon 
three  successive  pages  of  his  work  upon  "  Sacrifice  "  he  quotes  or  refers  to  passages 
in  Lucretius,  /Eschylus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  Caesar, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Ovid,  Sophocles,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Eusebius.  It  would  per- 
haps be  too  much  to  suppose  that  these  were  all  independently  garnered,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  them  bears  evidence  of  verification  in  the  original.  In 
many  passages  in  his  writings  he  gives  the  Greek  word  or  phrase  when  it  appears 
to  him  to  convey  a  subtle  or  refined  shade  of  meaning,  and  the  references  are  to 
classical  as  well  as  to  New  Testament  Greek.  He  will  compare  two  Greek  words 
and  their  renderings  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  Professor  of  Exegesis.  He  appears 
to  have  taken  special  interest  in  the  Greek  Dramatists. 
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The  Divinity  session  covered  less  than  half  the  year,  and 
in  Scott's  time  no  Divinity  student  of  his  station  was  con- 
tent, even  when  that  might  have  been  possible,  to  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  parents  until  his  course  was  finished. 
Teaching  was  the  usual  resort,  and  probably  during  these 
years  Scott  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  tuition.  During  one 
summer  of  his  University  course  he  appears  to  have  taught 
a  Latin  class  in  some  school. 

Scott  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  probationer 
for  the  Holy  Ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  upon 
June  8,  1859.  ^6  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  best  education  that 
Scotland  could  afford,  and  though  he  had  not  achieved 
academic  distinction,  as  was  proved  in  after  life  he  had  not 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  training.  His  education 
and  his  profession  gave  him  now  a  social  status  superior  to 
that  of  the  class  from  which  he  came,  and  he  was  entering  a 
calling  which,  though  its  prizes  were  few  at  that  time, 
afforded  to  Scots  of  good  education  and  no  influential  con- 
nections the  surest  avenue  to  a  reasonable  competence,  with 
good  social  surroundings.  Of  the  holier  and  deeper  things 
of  life,  of  the  spiritual  influences  and  aspirations  which 
guided  his  choice,  nothing  is  known  save  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  record  of  his  devoted  pastorship  in  after 
years.  But  to  a  young  man  situated  as  Scott  was,  the 
choice  of  the  Ministry  was  not  in  these  days  an  act  of 
worldly  renunciation.  Indeed,  Scott  used  sometimes  to 
admit  that  the  sure  and  easy  avenue  to  the  manse  was  not 
an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  Church.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  theory  that  a  probationer  who  had  been  seven 
years  "out"  without  receiving  a  call  was  an  aggrieved 
person.  In  no  profession  do  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  qualify  attain  the  full  status.  If  no  profession  has 
fewer  prizes,  no  profession  has  fewer  blanks.    The  "  stickit  " 
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minister  may  sometimes  be  a  pathetic  figure,  but  in  Scott's 
view  there  were  advantages  in  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Disruption,  when,  owing  to  the  number 
who  quahfied,  there  was  a  weeding-out  process,  and  many 
probationers  became  schoolmasters,  in  which  vocation  some 
who  had  failed  to  commend  themselves  as  preachers  did 
admirable  service.  Every  officer  who  qualifies  as  a  lieu- 
tenant is  not  suited  to  command  a  company,  and  every  man 
who  attends  so  many  years  at  a  University  and  passes  cer- 
tain examinations  is  not  necessarily  suited  for  a  parochial 
ministry. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PERTH    AND    ABERNETHY. 

PeYth, 

Scott's  period  of  probation  was  short — seven  months  in  all. 
During  this  period  he  held  two  temporary  appointments. 
For  a  month  or  two  subsequent  to  his  licence  in  June  1859, 
he  was  assistant  to  Dr  Watson^  of  St  Matthew's  Church, 
Glasgow,  but  in  the  autumn  he  was  engaged  as  assistant 
by  Mr  Peter  Balfour,  Minister  of  Clackmannan  (well  known 
as  "  Perpendicular  Peter "),  the  father  of  the  late  Lord 
Kinross,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Edinburgh  University. 
Scott  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  brilhant  young  student, 
and  the  two  men  remained  friends  throughout  life.  Lord 
Kinross  has  told  me  that  he  never  forgot  the  impression 
which  Scott  made  even  in  these  early  days,  and  that  he 
always  regarded  him  as  a  man  who  would  "go  far."  At 
Clackmannan,  too,  Scott  was  first  brought  into  association 
with  a  family  with  which,  in  after  life,  he  was  to  have  a 
close  Hnk  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  for  Mr  Bruce  of 
Kennet  was  the  principal  resident  heritor,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  now  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  then  a 
schoolboy.^ 

1  Afterwards  of  Dundee  :  Moderator,  1880. 

^  When  Scott  was  in  South  Africa  somebody  asked  him  if  he  knew  Balfour. 
"I  know  three,"  replied  Scott.  At  that  time  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Justice-General  all  bore  tlie  name. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Scott  received  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Perth  a  presentation  as  minister  of  the 
East  Church  of  that  city,  and  he  was  ordained  as  its 
minister  in  January  i860,  being  then  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  probably  owed  his  introduction  to  Perth  to  Mr 
Balfour,  whose  wife  was  a  Perth  lady.  His  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  the  charge  was  Mr  Elder  Cumming,  who  was 
translated  to  Sandyford,  Glasgow,  where  he  was  long  an 
honoured  minister.  Dr  Cumming  survived  Scott,  and  died 
recently  at  a  great  age.  He  was  never  a  leader  like  Scott, 
but  leadership  in  the  Church  can  have  no  fruition  if  it  is  not 
supported  by  devoted  service  in  the  parish  quietly  rendered 
by  men  like  Dr  Cumming. 

The  East  Church  of  Perth,  though  an  important  charge 
for  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  was  not  at  that  time  a 
very  attractive  living.  A  Perth  charge  has  never  been  a 
prize  in  the  Church.  The  endowments  are  meagre,  and 
though  the  old  church  of  St  John's  is  a  noble  fabric,  there 
is  little  satisfaction  in  sharing  its  use  with  two  other  con- 
gregations, as  was  then  and  still  is  the  arrangement,  though 
now  there  is  a  hope  of  better  things.  But  these  were  not 
the  only  handicaps.  The  Church  of  Scotland  suffered  very 
sorely  in  Perth  at  the  Disruption,  and  in  Scott's  time  it 
had  not  recovered  from  that  blow.  The  middle  class,  who 
form  the  backbone  of  congregational  organisation,  had 
largely  forsaken  it. 

Upon  June  4,  1861,  during  his  ministry  at  Perth,  Scott 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Robert  Greig,  merchant  in  that 
city.  This  work  will  not  concern  itself  with  the  domestic  life 
of  Dr  Scott,  nor  would  it  be  agreeable  to  those  dearest  to  him 
that  the  details  thereof  should  be  enlarged  upon.  It  seems 
best,  therefore,  to  state  here  in  a  few  words  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  record  upon  this  matter.  Six  children  were 
born  of  the  marriage,  but  four  of  them  died  in  early  child- 
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hood.  Scott  never  forgot  these  early  sorrows,  and  to  the 
last  his  thoughts  sometimes  wandered  to  the  little  graves  at 
Perth.  Mrs  Scott  died  in  1892.  Two  children  survived 
both  parents,  Robert  Greig  and  Margaret.  Robert  became 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  practised  successfully  for  nine 
years;  but  he  died  suddenly  in  1911,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  Throughout  life  he  was  a  peculiar  joy  and  comfort  to 
his  father.  Of  good,  though  not  outstanding,  ability,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  character  of  singular  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  and  both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man  he  was  greatly 
beloved.  Miss  Scott  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Upon  July 
18,  1894,  Dr  Scott  married  (2)  Marion  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Rankine,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Sorn. 
Mrs  Scott  has  seen  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Dr  John  Brown  of  Bellahouston,  in  the 
Moderator's  Chair.  Both  Dr  Scott's  marriages  proved 
singularly  felicitous,  and  great  as  were  his  public  activities, 
his  life  centred  in  his  home.  Upon  July  18,  1908,  he  records 
in  his  Journal : — 

"  Anniversary  of  our  marriage  in  1894.     What  good- 
ness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  since  then !     Yea, 
all  my  married    life  since   1861.     Two  true  helpmeets 
have    been    with  me  as  good  angels,   of  whom  I  was 
not  and    am    not  worthy,   and  but  for  their  love  and 
care  I  would  not  have  been  here.     May  God  make  me 
grateful." 
It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since   Scott  trod  the  streets   of 
**  the  Fair  City  "  as  one  of  its  ministers,  and  there  are  now 
very  few  who  can  recall  his  ministry.     The  appearance  of 
the  stripling  minister  and  the  impression  he  created  linger, 
however,  in  the  memory  of  one  whom  he  admitted  to  Com- 
munion :  "  His  face  was  broad  and  pleasant  in  expression — 
a  composite  nose ;  small  and  sparkling  eyes  of  a  light-blue 
colour;  full,  eloquent,  and  flexible  lips;  firm  chin,  and  a 
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pink-and-white  complexion,  almost  feminine  in  its  delicacy. 
His  head  was  compact ;  and  a  finely  moulded  brov/,  very 
full  in  outline  above  the  arched  eyebrov^^s,  gave  him  an  air 
of  distinction.  His  attire  was  always  smart  and  tidy.  In 
speech  and  movement  he  was  vital  and  rapid.  Young  and 
inexperienced  though  he  was,  he  kept  his  place  as  a  parish 
minister,  but  without  aggression  or  ostentation,  and  he 
discouraged  all  undue  familiarity  or  levity.  His  only 
'  levity '  was  a  habit  of  distributing  sweets  to  children. 
The  children  were  fond  of  him ;  the  Sunday-school  met  at 
five,  and  the  children  used  to  crowd  round  him  on  the 
pavement  when  he  was  on  his  way.  His  sermons  were 
carefully  prepared,  and  were  popular  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  time.  They  were  delivered  with  a  vehemence 
which  was  perhaps  partly  studied  to  conceal  a  certain  want 
of  crispness  in  his  articulation.  The  movement  of  his 
lower  jaw  suggested  a  certain  lingua-labial  struggle.^  He 
was  a  diligent  visitor,  and  the  congregation  grew  under 
his  charge.  The  impression  remains  of  a  brief  but  influen- 
tial ministry." 

The  East  Church  was  restored  in  1893  through  the 
energy  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  H.  Carmichael,  one  of  Scott's 
successors.  I  never  saw  it  as  it  was  in  Scott's  time,  but 
my  friend  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Landreth,  now  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Perth,  thus  describes  it :  "  The  East  Church 
of  St  John's,  Perth,  at  the  time  of  Scott's  ministry  there, 
was,  as  the  beadle  said,  '  sairly  fashed  wi'  lafts ' — i.e.,  huge 
and  ugly  *  lofts '  or  galleries  which  glued  together  the 
noble  pillars ;  these,  with  box-pew  seats  in  the  area  and  a 
spacious  tub-like  pulpit  projecting  from  the  east  wall,  made 
the  interior  '  dreadful '  in  the  most  real  sense."  Yet  doubt- 
less pious  souls  found  comfort  there,  and  if  they  droned 
"  Eastgate  "  and  ''  Elgin  "  unmelodiously,  they  listened  to 

'  This  characteristic,  so  early  noticed,  endured  throughout  life. 
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sermons  with  a  patient  attention  which  might  put  to  shame 
their  degenerate  posterity.  The  service  in  those  days 
centred  in  the  sermon.  Prayer,  praise,  and  reading  were 
"the  prehminaries."  In  after  years  Scott  admitted  that 
at  this  time  he  himself  paid  far  too  Httle  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  devotional  part  of  the  service.  He  never, 
however,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  for  he  held,  and  I 
think  rightly,  that  no  ordinary  service  is  satisfactory,  at 
all  events  to  Scottish  people,  without  a  sermon  or  address 
of  some  kind,  however  brief.  Unduly  to  exalt  the  sermon 
may  be  a  Scottish  failing,  but  to  depreciate  the  sermon 
is  not  a  Pauline  virtue. 

Abernethy. 

In  1863,  Scott  was  presented,  on  the  request  of  the  con- 
gregation, by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  the  cure  of  the 
parish  of  Abernethy.  Abernethy  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
parish  in  Perthshire,  situated  between  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Earn  and  Tay  on  the  north,  and  the  eastern  Ochils 
on  the  south.  The  historical  associations  of  the  parish 
appealed  to  Scott.  Abernethy  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  old  ecclesiastical  foundation  and  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  original  Scottish  bishopric  before  the  see  was 
removed  to  St  Andrews.  The  post-Reformation  history  of 
the  church  is  not  without  interest.  From  1586  to  1660  the 
cure  was  held  by  father  and  son,  well-known  Churchmen, 
both  named  Archibald  Moncreiff,  and  ancestors  of  the 
branch  of  the  Moncreiff  family  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  history  of  Scotland  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  later 
days  Abernethy  seems  to  have  seen  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  In  1689  Robert  Jenkins,  who  had  been  inducted 
in   1672,  was  deprived   of  his   living   for   not   reading  the 
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Declaration  and  not  praying  for  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  In  1740,  however,  the  tables  were  turned  when  his 
next  successor  but  one,  Alexander  Moncrieff  of  Culfargie, 
was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  contumacious 
adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  extreme  Covenanting  party  in 
the  Church,  who  founded  the  Secession  Church.  Moncrieff 
was  one  of  the  four  original  ministers  of  that  Church,  and 
he  had  a  large  local  following ;  so  much  so  that,  when  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  was  prepared  in  1792,  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners  were  Seceders.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  it 
recorded  that  in  1792,  and  again  in  1842  (New  Statistical 
Account),  excellent  relations  existed  between  the  members 
of  the  two  churches  in  the  parish,  and  between  their  pastors. 
The  parish  ministers  who  wrote  the  respective  accounts 
were  father  and  son :  William  Duncan  (1780-1809)  and 
David  Duncan  (1809-62).  These  two  left  a  good  tradition 
behind  them,  and  their  contributions  to  the  Statistical 
Accounts  are  interesting  and  admirable  descriptions  of  this 
ancient  parish.  The  later  years  of  the  younger  Duncan 
were  embittered  by  the  Disruption  controversy,  which  sadly 
disturbed  the  good  relations  that  had  so  long  obtained  in 
the  parish.  David  Duncan  belonged  to  the  Evangelical 
party,  and  went  a  long  way  with  them  in  the  Ten  Years' 
Conflict.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  held  that  patience 
and  sustained  protest  within  the  Establishment  would  event- 
ually find  a  solution  of  the  deadlock  more  satisfactory  than 
disruption.  Accordingly,  as  a  Free  Church  chronicler 
describes  him,  he  was  "  one  of  the  forty  thieves."  This 
band  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  sacrificed  principle 
for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  But,  as  Dr  Norman  Macleod 
pointed  out,  the  reproach  was  in  many  cases  unjust,  for 
though  it  was  hard  to  go  out,  to  some  it  was  harder  still 
to  remain  in.  Scott  succeeded  immediately  to  David 
Duncan,  whose  ministry  had  lasted  for  fifty-three  years. 
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It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  old  man  who  lays  down  the 
harness  at  the  age  of  eighty  that  the  young  man  succeeding 
him  has  a  great  advantage.  And  this  was  not  Scott's 
only  advantage  in  coming  to  Abernethy.  Although  it  con- 
tained a  miniature  burgh  and  two  small  villages,  Aber- 
nethy was  essentially  a  rural  parish.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  any  minister  who  is  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
later  life  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
to  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  work  of  such  a 
parish.  To  Scott  this  work  was  specially  congenial.  The 
son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  rural 
economy  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
parishes  in  the  country.  In  the  breezy  uplands  of  the 
Ochils,  too,  he  found  ample  scope  for  the  long  country 
walks  which  were  to  him  a  lifelong  recreation. 

The  parish  church  of  Abernethy  was  a  plain  modern 
building  erected  in  1802,  when  an  act  of  vandalism  seems 
to  have  been  committed  in  the  destruction  of  the  very 
ancient  church  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  Scotland),  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  on  a  different  site.  Whoever  may 
have  been  responsible  for  this,  one  suspects  that  the  worthy 
William  Duncan,  the  incumbent  at  the  time,  may  not  have 
strenuously  resisted  the  proposal,  for  he  records  in  the  Old 
Statistical  Account :  "  The  church  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  antiquity.  There  are  no  records,  not  so  much  as  a 
tradition  when  it  was  built."  An  aisle  of  this  demolished 
church  was  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  Earls  of  Angus. 
If  the  new  church  was  plain,  so  was  the  service  in  Scott's 
time.  The  breath  of  innovation  had  hardly  yet  touched  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  two  particulars 
only  was  there  any  change  from  the  form  of  worship  prac- 
tised in  the  first  decade  after  the  Revolution  Settlement. 
Paraphrases  were  used  as  well  as  Psalms,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  found  a  place  in  the  service  of  devotion.     But  there 
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were  neither  instrumental  music  nor  hymns,  and  the 
people  sat  during  singing  and  stood  during  prayer. 

The  Kirk -session  records  suggest  that  two  interests 
of  Scott's  later  ministry  were  already  awakened— zeal  for 
foreign  missions  and  interest  in  the  young,  and  particularly 
in  their  preparation  for  communion  and  their  formal  and 
solemn  admission  by  the  Church.  An  art  too,  in  the 
practice  of  which  Scott  was,  in  after  years,  to  he  facile  princeps 
among  the  ministers  of  his  Church  —  the  art  of  raising 
money  for  schemes  in  which  he  was  interested — seems  to 
have  been  practised  by  him  in  Abernethy.  The  story 
goes  that  when  he  left  Abernethy  a  frugal  and  not  too 
enthusiastic  old  parishioner  remarked,  "That  deil  Scott 
has  ta'en  a  hantle  o'  siller  oot  o'  Abernethy." 

Scott's  ministry  at  Abernethy  was  of  short  duration,  and  it 
is  now  very  long  ago,  but,  as  the  Rev.  G.  Macdougail,  the 
present  minister,  informs  me,  a  certain  tradition  still  survives. 
A  new  manse  was  built,  and  Scott  took  much  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  building.  He  was  fond  of  riding,  and  would 
borrow  a  pony  from  a  farmer,  saddle  it  himself,  and  ride  off 
to  a  distant  farm.  The  impression  which  he  left  was  that 
of  an  active,  original,  and,  to  unkindly  critics,  somewhat 
hustling  young  minister.  There  were  a  Free  Church  and  a 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  parish.  Feeling  was 
not  so  good  as  in  the  old  days,  and  the  advent  of  a  forceful 
personality  to  the  parish  pulpit,  who  made  competition  hum 
in  an  unaccustomed  way,  was  not  sedative.  The  two  points 
of  view  are  well  brought  out  in  two  verdicts  which  tradition 
has  handed  down :  "  Scott  was  an  impudent  wee  body," 
and  "  Scott  was  an  active  wee  mannie."  The  impudence, 
if  it  was  there,  melted  with  time,  but  even  in  the  ugly  word 
there  is  a  savour  of  authenticity.  To  the  last,  Scott  was 
contemptuously  indifferent  to  unfriendly  personal  criticism, 
and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  this.     "  Wee,"  which  occurs 
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in  both  verdicts,  may  be  affectionate  in  the  one  and  con- 
temptuous in  the  other;  but  it  is  the  last  adjective  which 
friend  or  foe  would  have  used  of  Scott  in  later  years.  A 
very  different  adjective  sums  up  the  later  verdict  of  the 
Church.  When  a  question  arose  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  delicate  and 
important  duty,  the  venerable  clerk,  Dr  Jamieson,  re- 
marked: "  Dr  Scott  must  do  this;  he  is  the  biggest  minister 
among  us." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MAXWELL    CHURCH,    GLASGOW. 

Upon  January  20,  1864,  a  meeting  of  five  gentlemen  of 
Pollokshields,  Glasgow,  being  satisfied  of  the  need  of  a 
place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  district  of  Kinning  Park,  resolved,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parish  minister,  Dr  Leishman  of  Govan,  and  with  the 
promise  of  a  suitable  site  and  financial  help  from  Sir  John 
Maxwell  of  Pollok,  to  erect  a  church.  It  was  agreed  to 
build  a  temporary  wooden  building  until  the  church  was 
ready.  At  a  meeting  held  upon  December  17,  1864,  Mr 
Wilson,  one  of  the  Committee,  stated  that  he  had  heard 
accidentally  that  Mr  Scott,  minister  of  Abernethy,  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  come  to  Glasgow,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
offer  Mr  Scott  the  charge,  with  a  stipend  of  £440  for  three 
years,  to  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Upon 
December  31,  Scott  wrote: — 

"  After  considering  the  offer  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Maxwell  Church,  I  have  decided  to  accept.  .  .  .  The 
only  condition  which  I  am  anxious  to  secure  is  an 
assurance  that,  as  soon  as  convenient  and  prudent,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  free  the  church  from  debt  and  complete 
its  erection  into  a  parish." 
Upon   January   26,  Scott's   appointment   was   confirmed 
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by    a    meeting    of    subscribers    for    the    erection    of    the 
chapel. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Scott's  ministry  in  Maxwell 
Church,  Glasgow,  a  ministry  which  laid  the  sure  foundation 
of  his  reputation  as  a  great  parochial  minister.  In  accept- 
ing that  ministry,  he  wrote  : — 

"  And  now  I  trust  that  we  may  have  the  blessing  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  on  our  contemplated 
connection,  so  that  it  may  be  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned  and    for    His   glory.      I    can   promise    nothing 
further  than  this,  that  I  will  try  to  do  my  best.     I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  expect  from  the  people  to  whom  I  am 
sent  such  sympathy  and  aid  as  are  necessary  in  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  us  all." 
The  step  which  Scott  took  was  a  courageous  one,  and 
shows  zeal  or  ambition  or  both — for  the  two  run  strangely 
into  each  other.     He  was  a  parish  minister  of  a  good  parish, 
with  an  assured  stipend,   manse,  and  glebe.     He  stepped 
down    from  the   position   to  become   minister  of  a  chapel 
without  endowment,  and  dependent  for  its  future  revenue 
upon  the  success  of  his  ministry. 

Scott  did  not  come  to  Glasgow  until  after  the  Whitsunday 
term.  He  explains  that  he  had  several  schemes  on  hand  at 
Abernethy,  and  he  also  candidly  acknowledges  his  indis- 
position to  leave  that  parish  on  the  eve  of  a  term  when  he 
would  become  entitled  to  half  the  stipend  of  the  year. 
Meantime  Maxwell  Church — as  the  new  church  at  Kinning 
Park  was  named,  after  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Pollok 
—had  been  opened  for  public  worship  upon  26th  March. 
The  number  of  communicants  when  the  roll  was  made  up 
in  April  was  214.  It  may  surprise  some  who  are  accustomed 
to  regard  Scott  as  a  type  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  sanction  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  public  wor- 
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ship  of  his  church.  An  organ  was  installed  in  Maxwell 
Church  a  few  months  after  his  admission  to  its  ministry.^ 
Two  years  later,  in  1867,  the  church,  with  a  district  annexed 
to  it,  was  erected  by  the  Court  of  Teinds  as  a  church  and 
parish  quoad  sacra.  Stipend  may  perhaps  be  a  somewhat 
sordid  detail,  but  the  upward  movement  of  Scott's  stipend 
is  a  fair  index  of  the  appreciation  of  his  ministry.  It  began 
in  1865,  as  already  stated,  at  £^^0.  In  1866  it  was  increased 
to  3^500  ;  in  1867  to  ;^6oo,  and  in  1869  to  ;£'700,  of  which 
jfi20  came  from  the  endowment  and  ;^58o  from  the  con- 
gregation. Although  he  had  already  filled  two  not  unim- 
portant charges,  Scott  was  but  twenty-seven  when  he  came 
to  Glasgow, — rather  younger  than  the  average  of  age  of 
first  licence  as  a  probationer  at  the  present  time.  He 
remained  four  years  in  Glasgow,  and  his  ministry  during 
these  four  years  at  Maxwell  Church  was  the  foundation  of 
his  future  reputation  in  the  Church  as  a  pastor,  adminis- 
trator, and  organiser.  The  success  of  that  ministry  was 
remarkable,  and  still  lives  as  a  tradition  in  the  church. 
Scott  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Glasgow. 
Prior  to  the  Disruption,  Glasgow  was  the  chief  centre  in 
Scotland  of  those  who  had  severed  themselves  from  the 
Established  Church.  The  Churches  which  went  afterwards 
to  form  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  were  relatively 
stronger  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  this  was  the  only 
place  in  Scotland  where  they  had  any  considerable  hold 
upon  the  upper  middle  class.  In  no  part,  too,  of  Lowland 
Scotland  did  the  blow  of  the  Disruption  fall  more  hardly 
upon  the  Church  than  in  Glasgow,  where  the  great  majority 

*  An  old  lady  of  ninety-one  who  was  a  member  of  Maxwell  Church  in  Scott's 
time  has  done  me  the  honour  to  peruse  this  chapter,  and  her  comment  is  :  "  It  is 
all  as  true  as  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the  organ,  there  was  great  feeling  against 
it,  but  Mr  Scott  was  so  strong,  he  consulted  nobody  and  all  acquiesced.  When 
Mr  Scott  left  there  was  woe  and  lamentation  in  Maxwell,  and  whenever  he  came 
back  to  Glasgow  we  Maxwell  people  crowded  to  hear  him." 
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of  the  ministers  went  out.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
in  the  years  which  immediately  followed,  the  Church  was 
dispirited  and  weak  in  that  great  centre  of  population. 
But  in  the  'sixties  a  remarkable  revival  had  begun,  helped 
by  the  large  influx  of  population  from  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land where  the  Church  was  strong ;  by  the  respect  which 
the  zeal  and  business  capacity  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Endowment  Scheme  commanded,  and  by  a  gradual  revival 
of  the  deep-seated  Scottish  sentiment  of  affection  for  the 
Old  Church,  which  had  been  sadly  clouded  by  the  Disrup- 
tion troubles.  The  Free  Church  went  out^  claiming  to  be 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Free,  thus  claiming  to  be  the  Old 
Church;  but  it  did  not  carry  the  adjective  "  Old  "  with  it, 
and  the  adjective  and  what  it  connoted  counted  for  a  good 
deal.  The  union  of  the  older  seceding  Churches  into  the 
strong  United  Presbyterian  Church  militated  against  the 
claim  of  the  Free  Church.  Thus  the  historical  claim  of  that 
Church  to  be  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  still  cherished 
by  the  zealous  in  its  own  communion,  seemed  to  fade  as 
years  passed  on.  The  United  Presbyterian  looked  at  it 
askance,  as  did  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  judgment  is  here  intended 
to  be  passed  upon  the  claims  of  any  Church.  The  endeavour 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  book,  is  to  treat  these  matters  not 
polemically,  but  objectively  and  historically.  So  regarding 
the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  constitutional  and  legal  position 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  possession  of  the  old  buildings 
and  the  old  name,  and  the  attribution  to  it  of  the  adjective 
•'  Old,"  gradually  overbore  in  popular  estimation  the  claim 
of  the  Free  Church  to  the  old  historic  sentiment.  This  was 
perhaps  accentuated  by  the  stress  which  the  Free  Church 

'  So  staunch  a  Free  Churchman  as  the  late  Mr  Taylor  Innes  once  made  to  me 
the  quaint  remark  that  in  not  sitting  still  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  sword, 
the  Disruption  Fathers  committed  the  same  mistake  as  did  James  VII.  and  II. 
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naturally  laid  upon  the  Disruption.  Could  anything  so 
remarkable  and  heroic  be  other  than  a  new  departure? 
Protestantism,  it  may  be  observed,  has  suffered  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  regards  its  claim  to  association  with  the 
great  work  of  the  ancient  and  the  medieval  Church  through 
the  immense  stress  it  has  laid  upon  the  Reformation  as  a 
new  departure.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  whilst  the  Free 
Church  preserved  a  splendid  tradition  of  its  own,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  gradually  gathered  round  it  again  the  sentiment 
of  the  older  tradition  which  had  been  so  violently  disturbed 
in  1843.  United  Free  Churchmen  have  a  natural  and  warm 
affection  for  their  own  Church,  but  all  Scotsmen  the  world 
over  have  a  certain  filial  sentiment  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. One  attributes  this  not  to  any  greater  liberality  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  Scots  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church, 
but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  national  and  historical  senti- 
ment, and  that,  for  reasons  which  have  just  been  explained, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gather 
this  around  her.  The  other  day  a  respected  minister  of  the 
United  Free  Church  happened  to  state  in  conversation  that 
his  father's  family  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
"  What  led  you  astray  ?  "  was  the  inquity  addressed  to  him. 
Fifty  years  ago  such  a  question  might  have  been  regarded 
as  an  insult.  To-day  it  is  accepted  with  the  utmost  good 
humour.  But  there  is  something  deeper  than  mere  pleas- 
antry underlying  it.  A  Scot  who  is  a  United  Free,  or  a 
Free,  or  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Baptist,  must  render  a  reason, 
and  he  may  have  an  excellent  reason.  But  no  Scot  needs  to 
render  any  reason  why  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    J'y  suis.    J'y  reste. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Brown,  the  present 
minister  of  Maxwell  Church,  for  an  account  of  Scott's 
ministry  in  that  parish  as  gathered  from  the  contemporary 
records : — 
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Mr  Scott's  ministry  in  Maxwell  was  one  of  growing 
success  each  year.  In  his  short  ministry  of  four  years 
he  built  up  a  large  and  important  congregation  in 
new  ground.  The  number  of  communicants  was  214 
when  he  came  and  806  when  he  left.  The  Sunday- 
school,  which  had  just  been  initiated  when  he  came, 
had  a  roll  of  600  scholars  and  60  teachers  when  he 
went.  In  his  last  year  the  revenue  of  the  church  from 
seat-letting  was  £605,  and  from  church-door  collec- 
tions ;^47o.  Contributions  for  the  schemes  of  the 
Church,  a  territorial  mission,  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  objects,  brought  up  the  total  revenue  of  the 
year  to  about  £1600.  Scott  found  Maxwell  Church 
an  unendowed  chapel  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. 
He  left  it  an  endowed  parish  church  free  from  debt. 
His  ministry  was  characterised  by  ceaseless  activity 
and  unfailing  devotion.  From  the  records  it  appears 
that  whilst  he  was  always  thankful  for  the  success,  and 
ever-growing  success,  that  attended  all  his  work,  he 
was  never  satisfied  that  he  or  his  congregation  had 
done  anything  like  what  could  be  achieved  by  com- 
plete consecration  to  the  Master's  service.  Writing 
in  1869,  he  says :  "  We  have  done  much,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  God;  but  is  this  all  that  800  members 
of  the  Christian  Society  can  do  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men  and  the  glory  of  God  ?  "  He  was  con- 
stantly insisting  upon  the  responsibilities  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Church  as  a  national  and  historical 
Church. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Kirk-session  records  that 
Mr  Scott  was  a  wonderful  organiser.  Gradually  one 
agency  is  added  to  another.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
omitted  that  will  prove  of  service  whether  to  the 
young,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or   the    more    enlight- 
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ened  and  well-to-do  portion  of  his  congregation. 
When  he  has  set  his  heart  on  any  good  scheme  and 
difficulty  is  in  the  way,  he  always  manages  with  great 
tact  and  forbearance  to  attain  his  object.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  what  he  wants,  and  he  always  gets  theiC. 
He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  extraordinary 
business  capacity,  even  in  these  early  days.  From  the 
minutes  of  the  Managers  and  Trustees  and  of  the  Kirk- 
session  it  is  easily  seen  that  Mr  Scott  is  leading  all  the 
time,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 
He  combines  the  pastor  and  preacher  with  the  man  of 
affairs. 

Although  he  was  busily  engaged  in  organising  his 
own  congregation,  and  in  raising  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  endowment  and  discharge  of  debt  of  his 
church,  Mr  Scott  was  keenly  alive  to  the  extra-congre- 
gational duties  that  devolved  upon  him  as  a  minister 
within  such  a  populous  district.  He  formed  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  mission-church,  which  was 
at  first  called  Maxwell  Territorial  Church,  and  a 
sessional  school.  This  school  was  used  as  a  day- 
school  during  the  week  and  a  Sunday-school  on 
Sundays.  A  minute  of  the  Kirk-session  of  August  20, 
1868,  bears  :  "  Mr  Abercromby  reported  that  the  mission 
premises  were  likely  to  be  ready  in  October.  Resolved 
to  appoint  a  teacher  holding  a  Government  certificate, 
so  that  the  school  be  put  under  inspection  and  receive 
Privy  Council  grant.  Agreed  to  provide  requisite  local 
contribution,  furnish  school,  and  apply  the  fees  to 
augment  teacher's  salary.  Control  of  fees  and  manage- 
ment of  school  to  be  vested  in  the  Kirk-session.  Agreed 
to  appoint  a  missionary,  and  that  public  worship  be 
held  on  Sundays  in  the  mission-church,  also  Sunday- 
schools.     Expense  about  ;^200  per  annum,  to  be  met  by 
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regular  monthly  collections  provided  by  house-to-house 
visitation  of  Maxwell  members."  Upon  October  13, 
1869,  it  was  reported  that  the  pupils  enrolled  at  the 
sessional  school  numbered  370 ;  average  attendance, 
290 ;  attending  evening  classes,  93.  The  Territorial 
Church  which  originated  in  this  way  is  now  Kinning 
Park  Church,  a  parish  church  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Maxwell  Sunday  -  school  had  600 
scholars  and  60  teachers ;  the  Territorial  Sunday- 
school,  311  scholars  and  30  teachers,  so  that,  alto- 
gether, Scott  had  upwards  of  900  Sunday  scholars 
and  90  teachers. 

There  are  very  few  in  Maxwell  congregation  to-day 
who  remember  Mr   Scott's   ministry.     These  speak  of 
him  with  affection,  and  like  to  tell  how,  in  Mr  Scott's 
day,    Pollok   Street  on   a  Sunday  forenoon  was   lined 
with  carriages  waiting  to  convey  the  wealthier  worship- 
pers home.     I   have  heard  one  of  them  say  that  fre- 
quently the  elders  at  the  plate  had  to  place  a  heap  of 
crowns    upon   the  £1    notes   to   keep  the   wind   from 
blowing  them  away,  for   the   plate  stood  in   a  windy 
spot. 
The  late  Mr  Alexander  Moffatt,  who  was  afterwards  long 
honourably  associated   with   the    Foreign    Mission    of    the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  session-clerk  of  Maxwell  Church 
during  Scott's  ministry  and  down  to  1890.     His  son,  my 
friend,   Mr   Alexander    Moffatt,   Sheriff-Substitute,   Linlith- 
gow, was  then  a  small  boy,  but   in  these  days  even  very 
small  boys  went  to  church.     He  tells  me  that  he  vividly 
remembers  Scott,  both  in  the   pulpit  and  as  a   delightful 
friend  of  little  children,  who  were  never  shy  or  timid  with 
him.     The  sermons  are  now  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of 
the  barley-sugar  is  still  sweet ! 

The  success  of  Scott's  ministry  in  Maxwell  Church  natu- 
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rally  directed  to  him  the  attention  of  the  Church,  particu- 
larly in  the  west  of  Scotland,  more  so  perhaps  than  would 
a  successful  ministry  in  a  suburban  church  in  the  present 
time,  when  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  ceased  to  be  matter  of  remark.  The  ministry 
was  coincident  with  the  period  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ceased  to  find  it  necessary  simply  to  hold  on,  and  was  able 
to  go  ahead.  An  army  which  has  suffered  a  great  disaster 
has  a  hard  time.  Everything  has  to  be  reorganised  under 
circumstances  of  depression ;  the  ranks  are  depleted  and 
many  of  the  best  leaders  are  gone ;  only  defensive  positions 
can  be  taken  up.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Dis- 
ruption. But  in  the  later  'sixties  that  period  was  passing 
away.  The  Church  had  once  more  found  her  feet  and  was 
ready  to  resume  the  offensive.  A  new  generation  was  arising 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  pew.  Looking  back  now  with 
the  calm  which  distance  permits  to  the  position  of  the 
Church  immediately  after  the  Disruption,  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  work  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  a  pamphlet  published  shortly  after  the  Dis- 
ruption, the  ministers  who  remained  in  are  described  as 
"the  Residuary  Establishment."  The  expression  was 
meant  to  be  malicious,  and  was  unjust ;  yet  there  was  in 
it  a  qualified  measure  of  truth.  Many  pious  men  and 
efficient  ministers  remained  in,  but  "  the  residue "  also 
remained  in.  The  Church  had  a  dead  weight  to  carry. 
The  standard  of  efficiency  too  was  lowered  by  the  necessity 
of  filling  up  more  than  400  charges  in  one  year  from  a  body 
of  probationers,  the  majority  of  whom  had  failed  to  commend 
themselves  to  congregations  until  this  opportunity  occurred. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  earnest  well-meaning  men, 
but  most  of  them  were  dull,  and  lacking  in  popular  gifts. 
The    Committees    had    lost    many   of   their    most    active 
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members;  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  Schemes 
of  the  Church  had  gone  out.  The  men  who  set  themselves 
under  these  conditions  to  restore  the  shattered  walls  had  a 
truly  hard  and  wearisome  task.  They  had  one  advantage, 
however,  which  stood  them  in  good  stead.  Within  the 
Church  there  was  peace.  There  was  no  party  strife.  There 
has  been  little  of  that  in  the  Church  since  the  Disruption. 
Among  the  many  great  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  historical 
party  in  the  Church  who  went  out,  their  most  fervid  admirers 
can  hardly  claim  for  them  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  From  the  days  of  the  Covenants,  of  the  Protesters 
and  the  Remonstrants,  the  party  in  the  Church  most  dis- 
tinguished for  zeal  and  enthusiasm  was  addicted  to  the  dis- 
play of  a  certain  truculence  of  temper  and  of  an  adjectival 
ferocity^  (from  "malignant"  in  the  seventeenth  to 
"  recusant "  in  the  nineteenth  century),  which  to  a  more 
catholic  posterity  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary,  and  which 
must  have  been  extremely  unpleasant  to  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  them.  But  though  peace  has  its  blessings,  the  peace 
that  fell  upon  the  Church  after  the  Disruption  might  well 
have  been,  as  many  expected  it  to  be,  a  deathbed  peace. 
The  men  who  averted  that  calamity,  and  restored  the  Church 
to  full  efficiency  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  public  confidence, 
are  most  of  them  men  unknown  by  name  to  the  present 
generation,  for  they  were  neither  great  theologians  nor  great 
popular  leaders.  But  they  builded  well.  And  it  was  into 
their  heritage  that  Scott  and  Charteris  entered  in  the 
'sixties. 

^  This  is  marked  even  in  the  speeches  of  one  of  Scott's  distinguished  prede- 
cessors in  St  George's,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  Dis- 
ruption bitterness,  for  he  died  before  that  controversj'. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


LINLITHGOW. 


Upon  July  5,  1869,  the  Crown,  at  the  request  of  the 
congregation  of  Linlithgow,  presented  Scott  to  that  parish, 
and  on  September  23  following  he  was  inducted  as  its 
minister.  The  step  was  not  an  obvious  one.  The  charge, 
as  that  of  an  old  parish  with  an  ancient,  noble,  and  his- 
torical church,  had  greater  prestige  than  Maxwell  Church, 
Glasgow;  but  this  did  not  count  for  much  with  Scott. 
There  was  no  gain  in  emoluments.  At  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  success  in  Glasgow,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  he  left  a  great  centre  of  life  and  activity,  a  crowded 
church,  and  an  enthusiastic  congregation,  to  become  the 
parish  minister  in  what  was,  at  that  time,  a  quiet  and  rather 
sleepy  market  town.  The  reasons  that  constrained  him  are 
not  known.  But  one  may  conjecture  that  he  found  the 
strain  at  Maxwell  very  great.  He  had  come  there  from  a 
quiet  country  parish,  with  little  experience  of  strenuous  life, 
and  the  four  years  at  Maxwell  had  been  very  crowded  ones. 
A  reaction,  a  desire  for  a  period  of  repose,  was  not  unnatural. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  future  career  in  the  Church,  though  perhaps 
Scott  never  thought  of  this,  the  move  was  not  an  unwise 
one.  That  shrewd  observer  of  life,  the  late  Mr  Alfred  Warr 
of  Rosneath,  once  remarked  in  the  General  Assembly  that 
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things  come  easily  to  a  new  minister ;  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  earn  golden  opinions  in  the  first  year  or  two,  particularly 
in  a  populous  urban  district,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  up. 
The  best  man  may  soon  grow  stale,  if  not  in  zeal  and  energy 
and  devotion,  at  all  events  in  popular  estimation.  Scott  had 
fulfilled  his  mission  in  Maxwell  Church ;  he  had  built  up  a 
great  congregation ;  he  might  perhaps  have  for  a  long  time 
maintained  it,  but  he  could  not  have  gone  much  further 
there.  In  a  country  parish,  or  in  a  central  historical  church, 
a  minister  may  maintain  his  popularity  for  a  generation,  but 
it  is  given  to  very  few  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  young  church 
amidst  an  urban  population. 

Scott's  immediate  predecessor  in  Linlithgow,  as  subse- 
quently in  the  Moderator's  Chair,  was  his  lifelong  friend, 
the  well-beloved  Donald  Macleod.  Curiously  enough, 
Macleod  went  to  the  city  which  Scott  was  forsaking.  But 
Macleod  went  to  the  Park,  which,  though  a  comparatively 
young  church,  by  its  geographical  position  and  its  recent 
history  enjoyed  great  advantages  and  prestige.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  ministry,  corresponding  in  some 
measure  in  Glasgow  to  Scott's  ministry  in  St  George's, 
Edinburgh.  But  with  all  the  advantages  which  these  two 
churches  enjoy,  both  Scott  and  Macleod  realised  in  the  last 
years  that  the  tide,  even  of  a  great  and  popular  ministry, 
may  begin  to  slacken.  There  may  be  many  objections  to  the 
collegiate  system,  but  it  has  one  advantage,  that  by  satisfy- 
ing the  taste  for  youth  and  novelty  it  may  help  to  preserve 
undiminished  the  popularity  and  the  prestige  of  a  time-worn 
minister.  Of  this  there  have  been  two  striking  illustrations 
in  Edinburgh  within  the  present  generation. 

Doubtless  the  historical  associations  of  Linlithgow  were 
an  attraction  to  Scott.  One  of  the  subsidiary  interests  of 
his  life  was  the  study  of  Scottish  history.  He  must  have 
found   much   to  interest   him   in   a  town   associated  with 
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almost  every  name  in  Scottish  history  from  Edward  I.  to 
Charles  Edward.  Along  that  street  Edward  I.  advanced  to 
Falkirk  and  Edward  II.  fled  from  Bannockburn,  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  Charles  Edward  advanced  upon  Edin- 
burgh and  Hawley  retired  from  Falkirk,  in  the  eighteenth ; 
from  that  window  the  Regent  Murray  was  shot ;  within 
those  walls  at  different  times  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Court  of  Session  held  their 
meetings ;  and  in  that  Palace  began  the  tragic  life  that 
closed  at  Fotheringay. 

Four  successive  ministers  of  Linlithgow  attained  the 
Moderator's  Chair,  though  only  the  first  whilst  still  minister 
of  that  parish — Dr  Bell,^  Dr  Donald  Macleod,  Dr  Scott,  and 
Dr  Niven.  Dr  James  Barclay  would  probably  have  been  a 
fifth,  had  he  not  transferred  his  energies  to  the  New  World. 
But  the  minister  who  made  the  greatest  mark,  if  not  in  the 
Church  at  large,  at  all  events  in  the  church  at  Linlithgow, 
was  Dr  John  Ferguson  (1878-1913),  for  he  initiated  and  saw 
carried  through  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St  Michael,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  the  church 
and  of  the  Palace.  The  church  is  one  of  our  great  ecclesi- 
astical monuments,  and  it  suffered  less  than  most  of  them 
at  the  hands  either  of  Reformers  or  of  renovators.  Its 
restoration  was  contemplated  by  Scott,  but  his  time  was 
short,  and  the  tide  which  has  given  us  St  Giles',  Dunblane, 
Brechin,  Paisley  Abbey,  St  Magnus',  the  Town  Church 
St  Andrews,  &c.,  had  then  hardly  begun  to  flow.  During 
Scott's  ministry  the  choir  was  used  as  the  parish  church. 
Scott  saw  two  minor  changes — the  introduction  of  an 
organ,  and  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  from  the 
walls. 

'  Dr  Bell  figured  in  the  last  occasion  of  a  division  over  the  election  of  Moderator. 
This  was  in  1849,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Dr  Simpson.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  in  1855.     There  were  divisions  in  1821,  1822,  and  1840. 
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At  Linlithgow,  Scott  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for 
expansive  work  as  in  some  of  his  other  charges,  for  he 
succeeded  an  active  and  popular  young  minister.  Nor  was 
his  own  ministry  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  him  to 
work  out  new  plans.  The  impression  amongst  the  few  who 
now  remember  him  is  that  of  a  minister  who  attracted 
attention  both  by  the  vigour  of  his  preaching  and  by  his 
energy  in  parochial  visitation.  Another  memory  is  that  he 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  literary  work  in  the  form  of 
reviewing  books  for  the  press,  and  that  he  read  assiduously, 
particularly  works  on  the  history  of  religion  and  on  compara- 
tive religion,  then  almost  a  new  study.  His  holiday  relaxa- 
tion at  this  period  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  coasting 
in  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  West  Coast  and  among 
the  outer  islands.  On  one  of  these  excursions  he  travelled 
with  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  who  was  to  become  one  of 
the  great  Parliamentarians  of  the  later  Victorian  era — Mr 
William  Vernon-Harcourt,  then  member  for  Oxford.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  there  was  a  certain  shadow  over  Scott's 
popular  ministry  in  Linlithgow  in  the  conviction  that  "  here 
he  had  no  continuing  city."  The  congregation  realised  that 
Linlithgow  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things,  and 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  keep  him  long. 

Scott  formed  many  friendships  in  Linlithgow,  and  he 
always  cherished  a  warm  memory  of  his  brief  ministry  in 
that  parish.  It  was  the  most  restful  period  in  his  strenuous 
life  after  he  went  to  Maxwell,  and  he  was  able  to  undertake 
more  reading  than  at  any  other  time  since  his  student  days. 
When  any  one  suggested  that  he  might  have  become  a 
professor  or  a  theological  writer,  he  used  to  remark,  "  I 
missed  my  chance  when  I  left  Linlithgow."  Not  that  the 
charge  was  a  light  one  even  in  these  days,  as  charges  go. 
But  the  work  was  well  in  hand,  and  easily  within  Scott's 
compass ;  and  there  was  not  the  continuous  strain  of  extra 
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parochial  duty  which  taxed  him  so  severely  in  later  years  in 
Edinburgh. 

Scott  had  now  fully  served  his  apprenticeship.  The 
average  age  of  ordination  in  the  Church  is  about  thirty. 
Scott  was  now  thirty-two.  He  had  already  filled  four 
charges,  and  had  experience  of  rural,  town,  and  city  work. 
The  events  which  were  most  to  influence  his  public  acti- 
vities were  now  imminent — the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  the  foundation  of  the  Baird  Trust,  and  the  abolition  of 
Patronage.  Scott  was  now  ready  to  enter  into  the  wider 
service  of  the  Church.  That  service  lasted  for  nearly  thirty 
years — a  period  of  expansion  and  progress,  of  many  gains 
and  doubtless  some  disappointments,  but  of  deterioration  in 
no  sphere  of  Church  work  except — though  this  may  not 
perhaps  be  universally  admitted — in  preaching.^ 

^  The  comparison  of  the  ordinary  sermon  of  forty  years  ago  with  the  ordinary 
sermon  of  to-day  might  be  a  controversial  topic,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
suggested  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  any  other  Church,  now  possesses  a 
group  of  preachers  comparable  in  popularity,  power,  and  variety  of  interest  with 
Norman  Macleod,  Caird,  TuUoch,  Flint,  MacGregor,  Boyd,  Burns,  and  Milligan, 
who  were  all  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  in  1870. 


^^ 


Mt-,-- 


jUmi. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


GREENSIDE.    EDINBURGH. 


Greenside,  Edinburgh,  was  erected  into  a  parish  in  1836, 
and  the  church  was  opened  in  1839.  I*  was  the  last  of  the 
group  of  new  city  churches  which  were  erected  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  city  by  the  building  of  the  New  Town. 
Other  churches  and  parishes  have  since  been  erected,  but 
these  are  purely  ecclesiastical  and  not  municipal  foundations. 
The  money  for  the  building  of  the  church  was  raised  by 
public  subscription.  The  stipend  was  found  by  uncollegiat- 
ing  the  Old  Kirk  parish,  which  hitherto  had  been  served  by 
two  ministers.  In  its  inception  the  charge  was  curiously 
associated  with  two  ministers  who  subsequently  became 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr  Thomas  Guthrie,  minister 
of  Arbirlot,  was  suggested  by  the  promoters  of  the  church  to 
the  Town  Council,  but  that  body  declined  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  though  shortly  afterwards  they  appointed  Mr 
Guthrie  to  Old  Greyfriars'.  The  Town  Council  were  more 
amenable  to  the  suggestion  that  Mr  Candlish,  then  the 
popular  minister  of  St  George's,  should  be  translated  from 
St  George's,  and  he  actually  agreed  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, but  at  the  last  moment  he  withdrew  this  acceptance 
on  the  urgent  representation  of  the  Kirk  -  session  of  St 
George's.  The  choice  of  the  Town  Council  then  fell 
upon   Mr  William  Glover,  minister  of  Crossmichael,  who 
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belonged  at  that  time  to  the  same  party  in  the  Church  as 
Guthrie  and  Candhsh,  though  he  did  not  ultimately  carry 
out  his  opinions  to  what  the  two  latter  deemed  to  be 
their  logical  consequences.  Thus  began  a  long  and  devoted 
ministry,  which  lasted  down  to  1871,  and  which  old  people 
in  Greenside  still  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Dr 
Glover  took  a  specially  warm  and  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  students  of  divinity,  and  during  his  ministry 
Greenside  was  distinctively  the  divinity  students'  church. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Glover  in  1871,  Mr  Scott  of  Linlith- 
gow was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  congregation  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  It  was  said  that  attention  had  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  him  by  a  sermon  preached  in  St  Giles' 
before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  Scott  was  inducted 
to  the  charge  upon  September  21,  1871.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  remark  in  the  country  when  a  preacher  has 
made  a  not  too  favourable  impression,  "He  will  never  be 
an  Edinburgh  man,"  a  remark  suggestive  that  an  Edin- 
burgh pulpit  is  an  object  of  some  aspiration.  Scott 
became  an  Edinburgh  man  at  the  age  of  thirty -four, 
having  already  filled  four  not  unimportant  charges;  and 
for  nearly  forty  years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Greenside,  as  at  Abernethy,  Scott  had  the  advantage 
to  succeed  an  aged  minister  who  had  been  long  in  the 
charge.  Dr  Glover  had  not  let  down  Greenside,  but  no 
man  of  seventy,  who  has  been  thirty-five  years  in  a  parish, 
can  hope  to  be  a  gathering  power.  Scott  found  neither 
a  waste  place  which  he  required  to  build  up  from  the 
foundation,  nor  a  church  so  flourishing  as  to  forbid  the 
possibility  of  a  great  advance. 

Greenside  was  not  one  of  the  largest  or  most  influential 
city  congregations,  but  it  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
charge.     The   district    was    partly   east-endy,    partly  resi- 
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dential;  but  the  residential  prospects,  which  had  once  been 
deemed  to  be  great,  had  been  disappointed,  and  the  trend 
was  setting  strongly  towards  the  west. 

Scott's  ministry  in  Greenside  was  marked  by  features  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  his  ministry  in  Maxwell  Church. 
Doubtless  there  was  not  quite  the  same  scope  for  advance- 
ment. He  did  not  begin  from  nothing,  and  he  had  not 
such  an  elastic  and  expansive  community  to  deal  with. 
It  was  Scott's  practice  to  issue  annually  to  the  congrega- 
tion, along  with  the  financial  statements,  a  brief  address 
summarising  the  position  of  the  congregation  and  the 
claims  of  the  different  departments  of  work.  These 
addresses  afford  an  insight  into  the  secret  of  Scott's  power 
as  a  parochial  minister.  They  show  his  strenuous  energy, 
his  power  of  organisation,  his  earnest  aggressive  person- 
ality, his  high  and  exacting  conception  of  the  duty,  not 
only  of  the  office-bearers,  but  of  every  member  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  his  equally  high  and  even  more  exacting 
conception  of  the  function  and  duties  of  the  ministry.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Lamond,  the 
present  minister  of  Greenside,  for  an  estimate  of  Scott's 
work  in  the  parish,  which  I  give  almost  in  his  own 
words. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Greenside  was  a  prosperous 
church  when  Scott  came  to  be  minister.  There  is 
equally  little  doubt  that  under  his  vigorous  ministry 
the  church  became  the  centre  of  new  parochial  acti- 
vities and  reached  a  position  among  the  city  churches 
of  much  importance.  The  contributions  to  the  Church 
Schemes  were  immensely  increased.  The  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  church  from  the  contributions  of  the 
congregation  rose  to  about  ^^3500.  In  one  year  it 
reached  the  sum  of  ;^48oo,  but  this  was  due  to 
special    sums    raised    on    behalf    of    the    new    Abbey 
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Church,  an  offshoot  from  Greenside  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  South  Leith.  A  manse  was  provided 
by  the  congregation  for  the  minister.  But  not  con- 
tent with  this  provision  for  the  minister  in  Greenside, 
Scott  turned  to  the  task  of  raising  the  money  for  the 
provision  of  a  new  church  for  a  populous  and  neces- 
sitious  district  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  parish. 
It  appears  from  the  Greenside  accounts  that  Scott 
was  instrumental  in  raising  no  less  than  ^Tsooo  for  the 
building  of  the  Abbey  Church,  for  which  a  new  parish 
was  designated.  In  the  letters  addressed  to  the  con- 
gregation there  are  earnest  appeals  for  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  the  sanctuary,  for  increased 
liberality  in  every  direction,  for  greater  help  and  in- 
terest in  congregational  activities,  and,  above  all,  for 
personal  dedication  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
one  of  these  appeals  he  writes :  "  I  have  set  before 
myself  the  aim  of  getting  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation to  give  or  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  our 
work;  and  considering  our  own  resources  and  all  that 
is  expected  of  us,  the  aim  cannot  be  said  to  be  too 
high.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you,  whose  debtor 
I  am  for  much  real  sympathy  and  valuable  assistance, 
will  do  your  utmost  to  realise  it." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  Dr  Scott's 
ministry  in  Greenside  the  results  in  many  directions 
were  phenomenal.  The  church  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  His  immediate 
successors  had  to  contend  with  adverse  influences. 
The  removal  of  his  outstanding  personality  caused  a 
natural  reaction.  The  trend  of  the  residential  popu- 
lation was  towards  the  west,  and  many  families  and 
some  of  the  elders,  whose  residences  were  now  in  the 
west,  followed   Dr   Scott   to    St    George's.    Although, 
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no  doubt,  he  was  called  to  St  George's  by  the  voice 
not  only  of  the  congregation,  but  of  the  community 
of   Edinburgh    and    the    Church    at   large,  it  was   not 
unnatural   that    there    should   have  been  some  bitter- 
ness  in  Greenside  when    he   decided   to    leave    them. 
He    had   become,    to    some    extent,    their    idol.     They 
had    generously   responded   to   the    many    appeals    he 
had  made  to  them,  and  they  could  not  believe  that 
he  would   ever   leave   them.     It    is   evident   from    the 
church   reports   that  when    his   personality  was   with- 
drawn considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  main- 
taining the  various  congregational  agencies.      He  had 
raised  things  to  a  standard  which  it  was  very  hard  to 
maintain    without    him.      His    ministry    in    Greenside 
had    been    vigorous,    successful,   and    aggressive  to    a 
degree.      One    has    only   to    read    the   reports   to   see 
how    from    year   to    year    the    various    congregational 
agencies    were    strengthened,    and    his    various   under- 
takings carried  forward  in  an  increasingly  short  period 
of  time   to    a    successful   completion.     That   ministry 
undoubtedly    formed     a    fitting    preparation    for    his 
ministry  in    St  George's,  where   the   results,   in    some 
respects,  were  greater,  but,  when  all  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  not  more  remarkable  than  the  results 
he  achieved  in  Greenside. 
History,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  quaint  humorist.     The  dis- 
satisfaction of  Greenside  in  the  translation  of  Dr  Scott  to 
St  George's  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
Greenside  that  it  did  not  succeed  half  a  century  earlier  in 
inflicting  a  similar  blow  on  St  George's  by  the  removal  to 
Greenside  of  Dr  Candlish  in  the  midst  of  his  successful 
ministry  in  St  George's. 

In  his  work  in  the  parish  of  Greenside  Scott  had  the 
assistance  of  two  remarkable  men.     Thirty  to  forty  years 
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ago  children  playing  in  Princes  Street  Gardens  used  to  be 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  an  old  man  who  every  morning 
gathered  around  him  near  the  Scott  Monument  a  great 
colony  of  birds,  which  he  fed  with  crusts  and  crumbs  from 
his  pockets.  The  old  man  was  unknown  by  name  to  the 
Edinburgh  public  :  his  only  repute  was  that  of  the  man  who 
fed  the  birds.  But  the  words  of  that  old  man  are  familiar 
to  many  millions  who  never  heard  of  Shakespeare.  They 
have  been  translated  into  every  language.  They  are  sung 
by  the  village  fires  of  Africa ;  they  float  over  the  inland 
rivers  of  China ;  they  sound  from  island  to  island  in  the 
southern  seas.  The  mothers  of  Scotland  have  hardly 
soothed  their  tired  little  ones  to  sleep  by  crooning  the 
simple  words  of  that  humble  old  man  ere  the  same  words 
are  swelling  up  the  Murray  river  as  the  morning  hymn  of 
the  young  Anzacs  greets  the  dawn.  The  old  man  was 
Andrew  Young,  author  of  **  The  Happy  Land."  Mr  Young 
was  a  retired  schoolmaster  who  had  come  to  spend  his 
declining  days  in  Edinburgh — a  modest,  kindly  old  man 
with  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  spiritual  training  of  the 
young.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Kirk-session  of  Greenside,  and  he  very  shortly  afterwards 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Sunday-schools. 
In  this,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  was  of  great  assistance 
to  Scott  during  his  ministry  in  Greenside. 

Another  coadjutor  of  Scott  in  the  Kirk -session  of 
Greenside,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  St  George's,  for  he 
followed  his  minister  there,  was  Charles  John  Pearson, 
advocate,  afterwards  Procurator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Lord  Advocate,  and  a  Lord  of  Session.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  two  men  were  closely  associated.  Pearson's 
was  a  spirit  of  singular  grace  and  purity,  and  professional 
advancement  and  high  office  never  spoilt  the  simplicity  of 
his  character.     In  many  ways  he  and  Scott  were  comple- 
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mentary  of  each  other.  Principal  Shairp  once  told  me  that 
Pearson  was  the  finest  Greek  scholar  who  came  in  his  day 
from  Scotland  to  Oxford.  Scott  had  no  claim  to  accurate 
classical  scholarship.  Pearson,  according  to  Lord  Low,  was 
the  most  skilful  draughtsman  and  subtle  adjuster  of  written 
pleadings  of  his  day;  Scott  was  quick  with  pen  and  did  not 
linger  over  niceties.  Pearson  worked  with  the  elaborate 
care  of  a  Noel  Paton,  Scott's  was  the  bold  brush  of  a 
Bough.  Pearson  was  slow,  Scott  was  quick.  Pearson  was 
anxious  and  hesitating,  Scott  was  confident  and  decisive. 
Scott  brushed  aside  difficulties ;  Pearson  was  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things.  Pearson  courteously  suggested 
that  the  wrong  argument  must  step  aside  ;  Scott  knocked  it 
down.  Such  were  the  men — widely  different  in  character 
and  temperament,  but  in  strong  sense  of  duty  and  in  high 
ideals  of  service,  one. 

Two  events  in  Scott's  life,  contemporaneous  with  his 
ministry  in  Greenside,  may  be  here  noted.  In  1876  the 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Such  an  honour  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  is  rare  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  sole  claim  is  successful  pastoral 
work  without  literary  or  scholarly  achievement,  it  was 
almost  unprecedented. 

Shortly  after  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  Scott  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  School  Board  of  Edinburgh.  He  had 
always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  educational  matters.  With 
the  policy  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  he  was  not  in  full 
sympathy.  He  thought  that  the  old  Scottish  system  was 
too  lightly  scrapped,  and  that  more  might  have  been 
obtained  by  its  development  than  by  an  iconoclastic  change. 
That  is  now  a  dead  issue,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  it. 
But  in  one  aspect  of  the  matter  history  has  justified  Scott. 
There  has  been  improvement  in  some  directions.  Primary 
education    is,    on   the   whole,    more    efficient.      But   when 
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account  is  taken  of  these  considerations,  that  the  new 
system  has,  and  the  old  system  had  not,  the  support  of 
compulsion,  that  education  is  now  and  was  not  then  free, 
and  that  the  annual  expenditure  is  more  than  tenfold  now 
what  it  was  then — the  achievements  of  the  new  system, 
as  regards  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  appear 
to  be  deplorably  inadequate.  Doubtless  the  blame  does  not 
rest  altogether  with  the  schools.  In  the  old  days  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  young  person  who  had  learned  to  write  at 
school  to  quite  lose  the  art  between  the  age  of  leaving  school 
— twelve  or  thirteen — and  manhood  or  womanhood.  Nowa- 
days that  is  not  so  common,  thanks  to  post-cards  and  much 
scribbling.  But  the  same  tendency  is  exemplified  as  regards 
other  subjects,  and  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  any  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  home.  A  child  in  a  primary  school 
may  have  a  fair  idea  of  geography  at  thirteen,  but  if  he  never 
again  looks  up  a  map  he  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  geo- 
graphy at  twenty-three.^  This  phase  of  the  educational 
problem  was  often  present  to  Scott's  mind.  Greatly  as  he 
valued  education,  he  realised  the  futility  of  much  that  passes 
by  that  name  in  the  case  of  children  who  passed  out  of 
school  at  thirteen  to  lead  bookless  lives  in  bookless  homes. 
A  change  of  habits  of  thought  and  life,  which  primary 
school-teaching  cannot  by  itself  bring  about,  is  necessary  if 
good  primary  education  is  to  bear  its  full  fruit. 

Scott  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  the  School  Board 

1  A  teacher  recently  admitted  to  me  that  among  a  hundred  of  the  wage-earning 
class  probably  not  one-third  could  point  out  Bagdad  on  the  map.  "But,"  he 
said,  "  before  the  war  you  would  have  found  it  much  the  same  with  former  public- 
school  people."  That  may  be  true,  but  the  "before  the  war  "  marks  the  differ- 
ence. The  public-school  man  has  retained  the  alertness  of  intelligence  and  capa- 
city for  understanding  maps,  which  the  primary  schoolboy  has  lost,  so  he  looked 
up  an  atlas  or  studied  the  newspaper  maps  when  Bagdad  became  a  place  of 
military  interest.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  total  inability  of  local  people, 
who  knew  eveiy  inch  of  the  ground,  to  understand  a  local  map  or  point  out  places 
or  roads  upon  it. 
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with  his  usual  energy,  and  here,  as  in  every  council  board  on 
which  he  sat,  he  came  rapidly  to  the  front  and  asserted  the 
force  of  his  personahty.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  and  he  held  that  office  until  1882,  when 
pressure  of  other  work  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Board.  A  colleague  who  sat  with  him  on  the  Board,  and 
who  still  survives,  tells  me  that  Scott  made  an  admirable 
chairman :  he  had  a  complete  mastery  of  the  details  of  the 
business,  kept  everybody  to  the  point,  and  without  seeming 
to  dictate  generally  got  his  own  way.  Meetings  at  which 
he  presided  were  seldom  prolonged.  As  a  chairman  he  had 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  gauging  when  what  might  usefully 
be  said  had  been  said,  and  a  decision  might  be  reached. 
Inconclusive  talk  had  no  encouragement  at  meetings  where 
Scott  presided.     His  cue  was  "  Next  business." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ST  George's,   Edinburgh. 

St  George's  was  the  second  of  the  Edinburgh  city  churches 
which  were  built  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  New  Town,  St 
Andrew's  having  been  the  first.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  in  1810,  and  the  church  was  opened  for  public  worship 
upon  June  5,  1814,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Wellwood 
Moncreiff.  The  building  cost  the  (for  that  time)  enormous 
sum  of  £33,194  (without  any  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
the  site),  equivalent  to  at  least  £70,000  at  the  present 
time. 

It  was  the  custom  in  old  times,  as  it  is  the  custom  now, 
to  build  churches  that  one  could  walk  round  and  admire 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  was  the  custom  in  Scotland 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  to  build 
churches  that  one  could  walk  round  and  find  hideous  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  new  Edinburgh  churches  belonged 
to  the  transition  stage,  the  period  of  frontages.  The  church 
— at  all  events  the  urban  church — must  look  well  in  the 
front  view ;  it  did  not  matter  what  it  looked  like  behind. 
The  frontages  of  the  New  Town  city  churches  are  imposing  ; 
the  back  view — well,  if  the  ingenious  advertiser  who  em- 
ploys the  sandwichman  is  right,  these  churches  ought  not 
to  bear  above  their  frontals  the  legend,  "  Don't  look  at  my 
back."     St  George's  is  one  of  these  churches.     The  site  is 
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the  finest  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  church 
stands  in  a  central  position  in  Charlotte  Square,  which, 
before  it  was  disfigured  by  additional  storeys  to  houses,  was 
architecturally  the  most  perfect  residential  square  in  Great 
Britain.  Across  Charlotte  Square  St  George's  looks  down 
the  long  broad  vista  of  George  Street  to  the  Melville  Monu- 
ment, which  stands  in  St  Andrew  Square  at  the  far  end 
of  the  street.  The  front  colonnade,  built  of  massive  free- 
stone with  Ionic  pillars,  and  the  dome,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  site.  The  situation  is  central,  and  easily  accessible 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  parish  is  largely 
residential,  but  it  contains,  or  contained  in  Scott's  time,  a 
considerable  industrial  and  even  slum  population.  It  was 
an  ideal  church  for  a  great  congregation  and  a  great 
ministry. 

The  first  minister  of  St  George's  was  the  celebrated  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,^  a  man  of  remarkable  force,  zeal,  and 
eloquence,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  probably  the  most 
striking  personality  among  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Under  his  ministry  St  George's, 
in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  if  not  indeed  in  the  very 
first  year,  became  the  leading  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 
Upon  Dr  Thomson's  sudden  death  in  1831  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  Martin,  a  young  man  of  much  promise  and  of 
singular  saintliness  of  character.  Mr  Martin,  however,  had 
held  the  charge  for  only  two  years  when  he  was  obliged  to 
go  abroad  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  his  health,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  "faded  'midst  Italian  iiowers."  His  successor 
was  Mr  Robert  Smith  Candlish,  who  was  ordained  and  in- 
ducted to  the  charge  in  August  1834.  This  was  the  only 
occasion  in  the  history  of  St  George's  Church  of  the  ordina- 

1  As  the  composer  of  "  St  George's,  Edinburgh,"  Thomson  has  made  the  name 
of  that  church  famiUar  wherever  the  metrical  psalms  are  sung.  Like  Scott,  he  was 
at  one  time  minister  of  the  East  Church,  Perth. 
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tion  of  a  probationer  as  minister  of  the  parish.  Mr  CandHsh's 
2eal,  energy,  and  organising  aptitude  fully  maintained  the 
prestige  of  St  George's  Church,  and  his  personal  character 
commanded  a  measure  of  devotion  which  told  heavily 
against  the  church  when  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  tnose 
who  separated  from  the  Establishment  in  1843.  The 
vacancy  thus  occasioned  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr  Robert  Home  Stevenson,  the  young  minister  of 
Crieff,  who  in  that  time  of  stress  was  in  such  request  that 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  offer  of  sixteen  presentations  in 
his  pocket  when  he  accepted  St  George's.  Dr  Stevenson 
was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1871.  He 
resigned  his  charge  in  June  1879. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of  Scott,  but  no  record  of 
the  now  silent  ministers  of  St  George's  would  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  one  who  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave 
in  Flanders — Gavin  Lang  Pagan,  killed  in  action,  28th  April 
1917. 

At  St  George's,  as  at  Abernethy  and  Greenside,  Scott  had 
the  advantage  to  follow  an  elderly  minister  who  had  long 
held  the  charge.  Dr  Stevenson  had  been  minister  of  the 
church  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years.  The  con- 
gregation, as  has  been  explained,  had  been  hardly  hit  by 
the  secession  of  the  majority  of  its  most  influential  mem- 
bers, who  followed  Dr  Candlish  to  Free  St  George's.  But 
as  years  went  on  Dr  Stevenson  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  good  congregation,  which  entertained  for  him  a  warm 
personal  regard.  He  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  pastor, 
a  good  evangelical  preacher,  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
and  an  erudite  ecclesiastical  lawyer ;  but  he  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  force  and  assertiveness  of  personality,  and  in 
later  years  his  activities  were  crippled  by  indifferent  health. 
His  was  a  faithful,  honourable,  and  not  unsuccessful  ministry, 
but  St  George's  never  quite  recovered  the  position  it  had 
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lost  at  the  Disruption.  The  hegemony  among  the  parish 
churches  of  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  of  Scotland,  then  passed 
to  St  Stephen's,  Edinburgh,  the  venerated  minister  of  which, 
Dr  Muir,  was  the  most  influential  Edinburgh  minister  who 
remained  in ;  and  it  did  not  return  to  St  George's  until  after 
Dr  Scott  had  commenced  his  ministry  there. 

Dr  Scott's  translation  to  St  George's  was  preceded  by  a 
curious  episode.  Dr  Donald  Macleod,  of  the  Park  Church, 
Glasgow,  was  elected  by  the  congregation  of  St  George's, 
and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  charge.  But  at  the  last 
moment,  when  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  his 
induction,  he  withdrew  his  acceptance.  The  ties  with  his 
own  congregation  at  Glasgow  had  proved  too  strong  to 
break  when  the  matter  came  to  the  bit.  Upon  the  last 
occasion  when  Dr  Macleod  was  in  St  George's  Church— the 
memorial  service,  I  think,  for  Colonel  James  Clark — he 
remarked  as  he  sat  down  in  one  of  the  front  pews  and 
looked  round  the  church,  "  I  never  enter  this  church  with- 
out being  thankful  that  I  did  not  become  its  minister."  The 
criticism  as  directed  against  the  structure  seems  hardly  just. 
The  interior  has  no  architectural  pretensions,  but  it  is  well 
proportioned,  commodious,  and  comfortable,  comparing  very 
favourably  as  regards  acoustics  and  comfort  with  the  other 
great  modern  parish  churches  of  Edinburgh — St  Stephen's 
and  St  Cuthbert's. 

If  a  ministry  is  to  be  judged  by  the  influence  and  liberality 
of  the  congregation,  Scott's  ministry  in  St  George's  was  the 
most  successful  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  since 
the  Disruption.  These,  however,  are  doubtless  very  in- 
adequate criteria,  but,  whatever  test  be  applied,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  ministry — greater  because  far  longer 
than  the  short  but  almost  apostolical  ministry  of  Dr  Maxwell 
Nicholson  in  St  Stephen's,  which  Scott  always  set  before  him 
as  an  example  and  an  inspiration.     It  is  understood  that  a 
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history  of  St  George's  Church  by  certain  of  its  own  members 
is  in  contemplation,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  and 
might  be  intrusive  to  attempt  to  give  any  details  or  figures 
illustrative  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  congrega- 
tion under  Scott's  ministry.  The  memory  of  the  position 
which  the  church  occupied  during  his  ministry  is  too  recent 
to  need  any  such  record  here.  The  creation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  position  was  the  work  of  Scott,  for  he  carried 
almost  the  whole  burden,  notwithstanding  his  other  multi- 
farious duties  as  a  Church  leader  and  a  member  of  many 
public,  boards.  This  statement  needs  perhaps  a  word  of 
explanation.  Scott's  ideal,  as  already  pointed  out,  was,  in 
his  own  words,  to  get  every  member  of  his  congregation 
to  do  something  for  the  Church.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
only  an  ideal,  but  Scott  approximated  to  its  realisation  more 
than  most  ministers,  thereby,  however,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  his  own  burden,  for  it  was  not  done  by  way  of 
delegation.  Scott  initiated  everything,  directed  everything, 
controlled  everything,  even  in  matters  of  detail.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  Scott  was  undoubtedly 
masterful.  Again,  he  had  a  temperamental  dislike  of  that 
failing,  which  some  used  to  associate  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  youthful  or  feminine  self-sufficiency.  But 
there  was  another  cause  operative  which  was  not  dependent 
upon  Scott's  temperament.  Congregational  life  and  activity 
were  a  nineteenth-century  growth  attributable  to  the  revival 
of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church,  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, the  increase  of  population,  and  the  multiplication  of 
agencies  (particularly  the  Sunday-school),  and  new  financial 
requirements.  This  activity  received  a  very  serious  check 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Disruption,  when  a  great 
'body  of  the  keener  spirits  went  out.  The  position  of  the 
urban  minister  was  aggrandised  and  his  responsibilities  were 
increased.     The  quietists  now  greatly  predominated  in  the 
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congregations,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied  if  the  minister 
preached  effectively  and  visited  regularly.  If  all  was  well 
in  their  own  household  and  in  their  own  pew,  all  ought  to  be 
well  with  the  congregation  and  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. If  not,  it  was  the  minister's  business  to  try  and  put 
it  right.  It  would  of  course  be  a  travesty  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  frame  of  mind  of  an  ordinary  intelligent  member 
of  a  congregation  like  St  George's  in  Scott's  time,  but  the 
effects  of  the  tradition  were  still,  and  are  even  now,  to  a 
certain  extent  operative  in  old  -  established  congregations. 
The  members  of  the  congregation  may  be  willing  to  shove 
when  called  upon  ;  but,  whatever  the  work  on  hand,  the 
minister  must  be  always  between  the  shafts.  During  his 
ministry  in  St  George's,  Dr  Scott  had  as  his  friend  and 
neighbour  the  revered  minister  of  Free  St  George's,  Dr 
Whyte.  Had  Dr  Whyte  been  situated  as  was  Dr  Scott, 
he  could  never  have  found  leisure  for  the  production  of  the 
works  by  which  he  has  made  his  mark  as  a  religious 
writer. 

A  very  marked  feature  of  Scott's  ministry  among  his 
own  people  was  the  stress  he  laid  upon  Churchmanship 
as  opposed  to  Congregationalism.  He  constantly  impressed 
upon  them  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  belonged 
to  a  larger  body  than  their  own  congregation,  and  that 
they  had  duties  and  responsibilities  which  reached  far 
beyond  it.  There  are  two  forms  of  Congregationalism  in 
the  Church — the  Congregationalism  of  apathy  and  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  selfishness.  The  former  is  predominant 
in  certain  old  rural  parishes,  the  latter  in  certain  new 
suburban  parishes.  Scott  had  faced  both  difficulties  in 
his  early  ministry,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  He  had  to 
shake  up  the  old  congregation  of  Abernethy  to  a  realisa- 
tion that  more  was  expected  of  a  Christian  congregation 
as  regards  Churchmanship  than  a  mere  statutory  compli- 
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ance  with  the  Assembly's  injunction  to  make  certain 
collections.  He  had  to  warn  the  young  congregation  of 
Maxwell  Church,  lest  their  zeal  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  their  own  organisation  and  their  pride  in  its 
success  should  blind  them  to  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  the  work  of  the  Church  elsewhere  at  home  and  abroad. 
Throughout  life  and  in  all  his  work,  both  as  a  pastor  and 
a  Church  leader,  Scott  kept  these  problems  ever  before 
him.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that,  according  to  his 
experience  (and  no  man  had  wider  experience),  the  section 
of  the  Church  membership  in  which  the  sense  of  collective 
responsibility  is  most  highly  developed  is  the  body  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  who  were  born  in  that  station  and 
brought  up  in  the  membership  of  the  Church.  He  found 
it  much  easier  to  elicit  intelligent  interest,  sympathy,  and 
support  for  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  mere  congre- 
gational purview,  from  this  class  than  from  those  who 
were  either  new  to  affluence  or  new  to  connection  with  the 
Church,  or,  be  it  frankly  said,  from  the  general  industrial 
classes  of  the  community.  Whilst,  during  Scott's  ministry, 
St  George's  Church  raised  annually  a  much  larger  revenue 
for  all  Church  purposes  than  did  any  other  congregation  of 
the  Church,  in  no  congregation  perhaps  was  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  devoted  to  purposes  which  were 
non-congregational. 

Scott,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  was  the  most 
successful  man  in  the  Church  of  his  day  in  raising  money. 
He  did  not  owe  this  success  to  persistence  in  personal 
dunning,  for  he  seldom  asked  twice.  He  owed  it  rather 
to  the  personal  force  and  conviction  of  his  appeal,  and 
to  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  among  the  class  who 
had  money  to  give.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  could  have  raised  money,  as  it  was  raised  for  one 
of    the    South    Sea    Bubble    companies,    "for    a    purpose 
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hereafter  to  be  disclosed";  indeed,  from  time  to  time  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  given  him  to  use  according  to 
his  discretion.  Whilst  he  improved  the  general  standard 
of  liberality  in  the  congregations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, he  always  lamented  that  the  basis  of  Church  finance 
was  far  too  narrow.  The  humblest  worshipper  would  think 
shame  not  to  contribute  a  copper  to  the  plate  or  the  bag. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  worshippers  in  every 
congregation  do  not  contribute  any  more,  even  upon  a  special 
occasion.  Be  the  collection  for  ordinary  or  miscellaneous 
purposes,  one  penny  is  sure.  For  Home  Missions,  one 
penny !  For  Foreign  Missions  (after  a  sermon  from  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  and  fervent  singing  of  "  Were  the  whole  realm 
of  Nature  mine  "),  one  penny !  Scott  was  a  believer  in 
the  Schedule  system  of  collection  for  important  schemes, 
both  because  it  ensured  deliberate  consideration  and  because 
it  avoided  the  haphazard  incidents  of  collections  taken 
only  at  church.  In  the  first  year  of  the  introduction  of 
this  system  in  St  George's  the  contributions  to  the  Schemes 
of  the  Church  were  increased  by  j^iooo.  Doubtless  the 
system,  like  all  new  departures,  is  distasteful  at  first  to 
some  old-fashioned  people.^  It  is  also  unwelcome  to  that 
large  section  of  every  congregation  whose  contributions  are 
so  liberal  that  the  givers  shrink  from  publicity.  But  as 
the  Church  collection  is  not  superseded,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  supplementary  contribution 
which  satisfies  the  condition  of  alms  given  in  secret. 

In  later  years  at  St  George's,  Scott  had  to  contend  with 
two  adverse  factors  not  peculiar  by  any  means  to  that 
congregation,  but  common  to  most  West  End   churches. 

^  On  one  occasion  in  his  early  ministry  Scott  and  his  friend  Pagan  of  Bothwell 
addressed  a  meeting  in  a  country  parish  on  the  Schedule  system.  After  the  meet- 
ing a  farmer  was  heard  to  remark  to  a  friend,  "  They're  weel-meaning  lads  thae, 
but  d — n  them,  they'll  nae  schedule  me." 
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The  week-end  habit  interfered  with  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  particularly  in  the  summer  time  depleted  a  good 
many  of  the  pews.  Then  again  the  custom  of  afternoon 
attendance  was  dying  out.  The  change  to  the  evening, 
however,  was  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  substitute. 
It  came  too  late.  The  habit  of  attending  twice  had  been 
lost.  The  instinct  was  satisfied  with  one  attendance,  and 
there  was  now  no  convention  that  constrained  to  two, 
particularly  at  an  hour  which  ran  counter  to  established 
social  habits.  Hardly  any  church  is  filled  with  its  own 
members  in  the  evening.  A  large  evening  congregation 
must  be  drawn  from  the  highways  and  the  byways.  A 
good  preacher  may  fail  to  do  this ;  even  a  popular  preacher 
may  so  fail  if  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  vogue.  The  second 
service  is  an  important  but  still  an  unsolved  problem  in 
the  urban  Presbyterian  churches. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministry  Scott  was  a  faithful  and 
assiduous  visitor,  especially  among  the  humbler  members 
of  his  congregation.  Fortunately,  he  did  not  find  this 
work  irksome.  Parting  on  the  street  from  a  friend  one 
afternoon  after  a  day  of  strenuous  public  work,  he  re- 
marked, "  And  now  I  am  off  to  visit  two  old  bodies. 
That  is  far  more  congenial  to  me  than  ail  your  Church 
Courts  and  Committees."  Again,  upon  the  day  after  the 
close  of  an  Assembly,  he  records :  "  Went  to  Rose  Street  to 
visit  till  lunch.  Much  better  work  than  Assembly."  But 
although  this  work  came  easily  to  Scott,  he  quite  recog- 
nised that  to  others  it  went  against  the  grain,  and  that  to 
some  it  appeared  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  subsidiary  importance  and  may  easily  be 
overdone.  In  his  dealings  with  young  ministers  he  was 
wont  to  combat  these  ideas,  and  to  point  out  the  immense 
importance  of  systematic  visitation,  if  a  minister  is  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  people.      There 
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is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland 
generally,  visitation  of  people  in  their  homes  is  the  accepted 
gauge  of  ministerial  efficiency.  Many  a  well-meaning  and 
earnest  minister  has  lost  influence  and  popularity  among 
his  congregation  by  failure  to  recognise  this.  "  Visit  the 
Urquharts — what  a  waste  of  time!  Their  house  is  three 
miles  away  by  a  bad  road.  They  come  fairly  regularly  to 
church,  and  I  meet  Mr  Urquhart  every  month  at  the 
School  Board,  and  often  speak  a  word  with  Mrs  Urquhart 
in  the  village.  Besides,  they  are  busy  people,  and  I  am 
sure  they  don't  care  to  be  troubled  by  visitors  in  their 
working  hours."  He  little  realises  that  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  visited  their  house  for  three  years  is  constantly 
present  to  the  minds  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Urquhart,  that  they 
are  talking  about  it  and  commenting  upon  it  among 
their  friends,  that  a  comparison  of  notes  is  going  on  in 
the  parish,  that  the  minister's  influence  is  being  impaired, 
church  attendance  affected,  and  even  the  general  credit 
of  the  Church  in  the  parish  diminished  by  his  slackness 
in  this  branch  of  work.  Scots  people  are  most  tenacious 
both  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights  and  of  their 
traditions,  and  pastoral  visitation  is  demanded  by  both 
sentiments. 

Of  Scott  as  a  preacher  estimates  varied  very  much,  and 
one  who  never  was  a  member  of  his  congregation,  and  heard 
him  only  on  one  or  two  special  occasions,  must  be  guided 
mainly  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  his 
preaching.  He  was  a  good  preacher — thoughtful  and  force- 
ful, practical  and  impressive,  otherwise  he  would  never 
have  attained  to  the  charges  which  he  successively  occupied. 
But  he  was  not  a  preacher  of  great  eloquence,  either  natural 
or  acquired.  He  had  not  the  artifices,  or  the  voice,  or  the 
fecundity  of  expression  of  the  successful  orator.  Nor  was 
he,  in  later  years  at  all  events,  esteemed  to  be  a  very  popular 
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preacher.  If  one  may  judge  by  tradition,  he  was  more 
popular  as  a  preacher  in  his  younger  days,  say  at  the 
Maxwell  Church  period,  than  in  his  later  years.  This  was 
not  because  his  preaching  deteriorated,  but  because  taste 
and  custom  changed.  In  early  days  his  earnest,  practical 
sermons  were  light  and  interesting  as  compared  with  the 
standard  of  long  doctrinal  discussion  then  m.uch  in  vogue  ; 
in  later  years,  on  the  other  hand,  his  sermons  were  some- 
times more  grave  and  solid  than  suited  the  new  taste.  He 
did  not  indulge  much  in  the  anecdotal  illustrative  and  allu- 
sive so  largely  cultivated  by  the  popular  preacher  of  to-day. 
It  was  said  of  an  old  co-presbyter  of  Scott's,  who  was 
a  ready  and  favourite  speaker  on  all  occasions,  sacred  or 
secular,  that  he  always  had  sixpence ;  he  very  seldom  had 
more,  but,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  or  to 
preach,  he  always  had  sixpence.  Scott,  on  the  other 
hand,  rarely  gave  sixpence ;  he  generally  contributed  some- 
thing more,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  he  handled.  If 
one  had  to  choose  the  coin  which  best  represented  Scott's 
ordinary  sermon,  one  would  choose  the  delightful  old  crown 
piece,  valuable  if  not  ornamental,  solid  and  useful,  if  just  a 
little  ponderous  and  old-fashioned  for  some  of  the  fastidious, 
and  always  well  worth  carrying  away. 

Scott  has  recorded  that  in  his  view  there  are  four  things 
which  a  sermon  ought  not  to  be :  (i)  a  literary  or  ethical 
essay;  (2)  a  political  discussion;  (3)  a  theological  exposition; 
or  (4)  an  apologetic  argument.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
preacher  either  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  or  to 
defend  its  doctrines.  It  is  his  duty  boldly  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel,  and  to  seek  to  apply  its  teaching  to  the  mind  and 
conscience,  life  and  conduct,  of  the  hearers. 

Scott  took  great  pains  with  his  sermon.  He  never 
preached  an  old  sermon  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  even  when  he 
preached  elsewhere  he  generally  prepared  a  new  sermon. 
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In  the  course  of  his  long  ministry  he  often  preached  from  an 
old  text,  but  he  always  rewrote  the  sermon.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  proclaim  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  mind  now,  not 
to  leave  it  to  his  portfolio  to  proclaim  them  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  past.  In  later  years, 
as  he  frequently  records,  he  found  the  work  of  preparation 
much  more  laborious  than  in  his  early  years.  But  he  notes 
somewhere  that  in  his  opinion  the  work,  though  much  more 
exacting,  was  better  done.  Here  are  one  or  two  of  many 
notes  upon  his  sermon  preparation  in  later  years : — 

''dth  Oct.  1898. 

"  Early  tackled  writing  a  sermon  ;  wrote  on  slowly, 
as  now  I  always  do,  examining,  balancing  thoughts, 
making  sure  to  be  clear  and  true  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  2nd  Nov.  1 90 1. 

"  Baffled  all  morning,  yet  was  enabled  to  hold  on, 
and  so  after  midday  it  came,  the  message  I  trust,  though 
I  did  not  record  it  all  till  4  o'clock.  Then  my  lesson 
for  my  class,  but  I  got  out  at  5.30  for  a  turn  in  the 
misty  evening.  Home  to  a  quiet  time,  but  I  have 
caught  little.  I  am  so  tired,  and  yet  people  say  preach- 
ing costs  me  nothing.     Do  Thou  undertake  for  me." 

"9^  Nov.  1906. 

"  In  study  until  3  o'clock  at  a  sermon  on  a  text 
upon  which  I  wrote  one  of  my  very  first  sermons, 
May  13,  1859.  I  have  it  here,  and  will  put  them  up 
together — nineteen  closely  written  pages  against  eight 
to-day."  1 

^  I  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  words  in  a  Perth  sermon  of  i860 
and  in  a  St  George's  sermon  of  1900.     The  numbers  were  5000  and  1600. 

Scott's  experience  was  not  singular.  On  one  occasion  in  the  last  years  when 
Scott  was  indisposed,  Dr  MacGregor  of  St  Cuthbert's  kindly  preached  for  him. 
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"  20th  June  1907. 

"After  my  letters  took  to  my  sermon,  and  upon  an 
old  text  wrote  quite  a  new  sermon.  I  should  always 
read  the  text  and  the  context  in  the  original." 
Every  sermon  was  carefully  written  out  ad  longiim,  without 
contractions  or  blanks,  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for  a 
stranger  to  read.^  This  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Scott 
neither  used  the  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  nor  spent  time 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  conning  the  sermon.  He 
generally  took  the  manuscript  with  him,  but  it  did  not 
matter  if  he  happened  to  leave  it  at  home.  How  far  he 
possessed  the  gift  of  repeating  textually  what  he  had  once 
written  down  I  do  not  know.  His  own  theory  was  that  if 
the  subject  were  mastered  and  the  ideas  orderly,  the  words 
came.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  he  so  meticulously 
careful  in  giving  complete  expression  to  every  sentence 
upon  paper  which  he  meant  nobody  to  read  ?  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  because  he  could  not  fill  in  forcible  thought  and 
expression  to  a  framework  of  head-notes  or  was  deficient  in 
the  gift  of  ready  subsidiary  thinking,  as  every  one  can  testify 
who  has  heard  him  reply  upon  a  debate  in  the  Assembly 
with  only  one  or  two  jottings  on  the  back  of  a  report.  It 
rather  appears,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  manuscripts, 
that  the  recording  of  his  thoughts  at  full  length  upon  paper 
had  become  a  habit.  It  may  be  that  this  habit  was  formed 
in  his  younger  days  through  lack  of  confidence  or  facility  in 
expression,    but    it   was   certainly   a   feature   of  his   pulpit 

"  VVe  had  Dr  MacGregor  yesterday,"  said  a  St  George's  worshipper  to  me  next 
day.  "Was  his  text  'The  fulness  of  the  time'?"  I  inquired.  "Yes,  but  how 
did  you  know  that?"  I  did  not  know  it,  but  it  had  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I 
heard  MacGregor  preach  from  that  text  in  1872  or  '73  when  I  was  a  schoolboy 
at  St  Andrews.  I  told  MacGregor,  who  kindly  lent  me  his  manuscript,  explaining, 
however,  that  the  sermon  was  now  cut  down  from  sixty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

1  A  St  George's  elder  who  attended  that  church  during  the  whole  of  Scott's 
ministry  told  me  that  Scott  never  wrote  a  sermon.  So  easy  is  it  for  honest  and 
apparently  reliable  information  to  be  erroneous  ! 
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preparation  and,  as  is  pointed  out  later,  of  his  daily  Journal. 
Some  people  form  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud — Scott  seems 
to  have  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  upon  paper.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  painful  affection  of 
the  wrist  which  made  writing  extremely  slow  and  laborious, 
and  he  frequently  records  that  this  greatly  prolonged  the 
labour  of  preparing  a  sermon.  But  every  word  had  to  be 
carefully  written  down,  even  under  these  conditions.  So 
easy  one  deems  it  would  have  been  for  Scott  to  have 
preached  upon  such  subjects — to  take  examples  of  two 
sermons  of  his  last  year — as  The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen 
or  The  Call  of  Samuel,  from  half  a  dozen  head-notes,  and 
that  without  any  slackness  in  thinking  out  the  theme. 
Even  the  setting — the  historical  facts  and  explanations — 
which  Scott  could  have  stated  as  easily  as  he  could  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  as  carefully  written  down  at  length 
in  longhand  as  if  he  had  been  a  schoolboy  writing  an  essay. 
Scott  would  no  doubt  have  explained  that  as  regards  the 
more  difficult  and  intricate  parts  writing  fixed  the  ideas  in 
his  mind,  and  that  as  regards  even  the  simplest  historical 
statements  it  assured  condensation.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  in  this,  but  Scott  stuck  to  the  practice  so  strictly, 
under  circumstances  even  of  the  greatest  pressure  and  dis- 
comfort, that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  formed  habit,  depar- 
ture from  which  would  have  destroyed  his  confidence  in  the 
pulpit.  Not  infrequently  he  was  dissatisfied  with  a  sermon 
after  he  had  completed  or  nearly  completed  it,  and  the 
course  which  he  then  took — even  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
— was  to  tear  it  up  and  write  it  over  again  from  beginning 
to  end.  How  he  unfixed  the  first  sermon  from  his  mind 
and  fixed  in  the  second  is  hard  to  understand. 

In  the  days  of  Scott's  early  ministry  the  reading  of 
prayers  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
virtually  unknown,  and  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against 
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it.  In  so  far  as  this  was  not  simply  an  unreasoning  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers,  there  was  behind  it  the  theory  that 
prayer  ought  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  minister  as  the  Spirit  guided  him  at  the 
moment.  The  logic  of  this  would  of  course  be  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  preparation  at  all  of  anything  to  be  said  in 
the  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  service.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  in  practice.  If  there  was  not  particular 
preparation  for  the  Sunday,  there  was  a  general  preparation 
during  student  and  probationer  days,  the  adoption  of  a  cer- 
tain order  and  form,  and  the  acquisition  of  devotional 
expressions  and  certain  formulas  used  every  Sunday.^ 
But  even  where  there  was  a  measure  of  particular  prepara- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  popular  theory  of  free  prayer,  of 
pulpit  inspiration,  made  for  carelessness  and  slovenliness. 
The  movement  in  the  Church  which  has  wrought  such 
a  change  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  taken  two  paths : 
(i)  towards  liturgical  worship,  and  (2)  towards  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  prayer  upon  the  old  lines  of  the 
minister  leading  the  thought  of  the  worshippers.  Scott  be- 
longed to  the  latter  school.  In  this  matter  he  followed  Flint, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  insist  on  the  importance  not 
merely  of  general  training  in  the  conduct  of  devotional 
exercises,  but  of  particular  preparation  for  this  part  of  every 
service  conducted. 

Scoffs  Journal. 

''zTih  Feb.  1908. 

"  Preparing  in  exercises  to  what  thirty  years  ago  I 

would  have   given  very  little  thought.     So  we   grow, 

and  young  ministers  think  my  preparation  costs  very 

little." 

^  As,  for  example,  prayer  for  the  remainder  of  Sunday  :  "May  our  retirement 
be  devout,  our  devotions  sincere,  our  meditations  be  pious,  our  reading  be  profit- 
able, our  conversation  be  edifying,  and  on  Thee  may  we  wait  all  the  day." 
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As  regards  the  edification  of  worshippers  who  have  not 
the  words  before  them  in  print  and  do  not  know  them  by 
heart,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  utterance  of  prayer  by  the  minister  without  book 
or  manuscript  is  preferable  to  reading.  But  of  course  there 
is  a  personal  equation.  There  are  some  who  were  wise 
never  to  trust  themselves  without  paper. 

As  has  already  been  more  than  once  indicated,  Scott  took 
a  specially  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  care  of  the  young 
people  of  his  congregation — in  preparation  for  Communion, 
and  in  Bible-class  and  in  Sabbath-school  work.  He  was 
fond  of  preaching  to  children,  and  he  was  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty.  In  such  preaching  he  had  a  success 
which  might  have  surprised  some  who,  on  slight  acquaint- 
ance, were  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  somewhat  stolid 
and  unimaginative. 

Scott  took  immense  pains  with  his  children's  sermons. 
Again  and  again  he  records  the  work  of  preparation. 

"  5ik  Oct  1 90 1. 

"  After  letters  a  children's  sermon.  How  simple  and 
easy,  say  many ;  how  hard,  say  I,  to  be  simple  and 
easy." 

Such  notes  suggest  that,  though  Scott  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  preacher  of  children's  sermons,  he  had  not  quite 
the  natural  aptitude.  Doubtless  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well,  but  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct natural  aptitude  for  speaking  to  children,  it  is  doubtful 
if  elaborate  preparation  makes  for  welldoing.  Professor 
Blackie,  referring  to  the  "  fuss,"  as  he  called  it,  that  minis- 
ters make  about  preparation  of  sermons,  once  said  some- 
where, "  Give  me  half  an  hour  to  prepare  and  I  will  preach 
for  an  hour  before  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels."  This  was 
a  very  futile  sneer  as  regards  the  ordinary  sermon,  but  as 
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regards  children's  sermons,  where  one  has  really  a  natural 
aptitude,    I    doubt    the    efficacy   of   laborious    preparation. 
Half  an  hour's  thought  will  give  a  graphic  and  picturesque 
setting  to  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  conjure  up  a 
dozen  anecdotes  and  illustrations  round  "  Foxes  have  holes," 
&c.      The  best  exordium   I   know  to  a  children's  sermon 
is  one   I   heard   nearly  fifty  years  ago  from  A.  K.  H.   B. 
"  Now,  boys  and  girls,  I   am  going  to  tell  you  a  story." 
The  most  futile  form  of  sermon  is  the  sermon  adapted  to 
children — the  sermon  preached   specially  for  their  benefit, 
but  with  due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  adults 
in   the   congregation.     Scott   strove   to   avoid   this   pitfall. 
He  recognised  that  the  preacher  to  children  must  speak 
directly  to  the  children  and  forget  that  there  are  any  other 
people  present.     But  he  seems  to  have  found  it  hard,  and 
to  need  careful  preparation.     That  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  testimony,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr  James  F.  Whyte,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 
"At  the  time  of  his   death  several  short  apprecia- 
tions  of  Dr    Scott   appeared,    but    in    none    of    them 
could  I  find  any  reference  to  what   I  think  was  one 
of  his  greatest  gifts.     I  refer  to  his  success  in  preach- 
ing to   children  —  a   gift  seldom  possessed  by  any  of 
our  outstanding   preachers.      As  a  child  I  was  taken 
regularly  to  the  children's  service  on  the  first  Sunday 
afternoon    of    each    month,     and     long     after    I    had 
passed    that    stage    I    attended    that    service     in     St 
George's   just    to    hear    Dr    Scott.       He    was    seldom 
absent  from  it,  and  I  think  it  gave  him  great  pleasure. 
So    far    as    my    recollection    goes,    he    nearly    always 
chose  an  Old  Testament   subject,   and  his  vivid  way 
of  telling   the   story  and  enforcing  the  lessons   could 
not    be   excelled.      There   comes   to    mind    his    portly 
presence   filling   his   pulpit,    smiting    one    hand    upon 
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the  other,  the  pecuHar  clucking  sound  occurring  from 
time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  and  the  story  of  the  Boy 
King  Josiah,    or   an    episode   in   the  life  of  Ehjah   or 
EHsha  being  unfolded  amid   a  wealth   of  word-paint- 
ing.     Later,  I  remember  several  sermons  arising  out 
of  his  South  African  journey  —  particularly   when    he 
told  of  his  visit  to  a  gold-mine,  describing  the  pro- 
cess  of  mining   and  refining  until  a   beautiful  bar  of 
pure    gold    was    produced.       I    have   often    spoken    of 
this   gift   of   Dr    Scott's  —  sometimes    to    ministers    of 
our  Church   who  only  knew  him    as  an   ecclesiastical 
statesman,   a  leader  in  the  General  Assembly.      Gen- 
erally  they   appeared   incredulous.      But    if  you   have 
never   experienced   the   fascination    of  Dr   Scott   at   a 
children's  service  yourself,  ask  T.  B.  or  W.  R.  S." 
It   may  be  that  the  key   to   the   hardness   which    Scott 
found  in  preparing  a  children's  sermon  is  to  be  found  in 
the    expression    "enforcing    the    lesson"   in    Mr   Whyte's 
letter.       To     do     this     simply,    without    tediousness    and 
without  losing  the  children's   attention.      Many   find    this 
hard.      There    is   a   tradition    that   a   sermon   to   children 
must  not   only  have  a  moral,  but  that  this  moral  should 
have    a    certain    expansion.      Again    and    again    one    has 
noticed  that  a  preacher  to  children  caught  their  attention 
at    the  first  when   he  was  on  the  story,   and  then  lost  it 
altogether  when  he  came  to  the  lesson.     There  is  a  story 
of  an   English    litigant  who,   at    a   consultation,  when  his 
counsel  referred  to  the  law,   said  :  "  Never   you   mind  the 
law.     The  Vice-Chancellor  knows  the  law  far  better  than 
you   do.      Give  him  the  facts."      In  so  far  as  stress  was 
there  laid  upon  "  giving  the  facts  "  this  advice  might  well 
be   taken    to   heart    by   preachers   to   children.     Doubtless 
the  lesson  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  children  as  the  law 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  it.     But 
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it  should  never  have  more  than  three  or  four  sentences  at 
a  time.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  expanded  into  a  ten 
minutes'  homily  at  the  close  of  the  address. 

During  his  ministry  in  St  George's,  Dr  Scott  had  the 
support  of  a  large  and  influential  body  as  his  kirk-session. 
When  he  became  minister  there,  Mr  T.  G.  Murray,  W.S., 
Convener  of  the  Endowment  Scheme,  the  father  of  Lord 
Dunedin,  was  the  dominating  personality.  In  later  years 
among  those  on  whom  Scott  most  relied — to  mention  only 
some  who  are  gone — were  Lord  Pearson  and  the  brothers 
Sir  John  Cheyne,  K.C.,  Procurator  of  the  Church,  and 
Mr  Harry  Cheyne,  W.S.,  the  session-clerk.  During  nearly 
his  whole  ministry,  Mr  James  M'Kerrell  Brown,  C.A.,to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  some  information  for  this  chapter,  was 
Treasurer — a  responsible  office  where  Scott  was  Collector- 
in-chief.  It  was  a  source  of  peculiar  gratification  to  Scott 
to  be  able  to  admit  as  an  elder  his  own  son,  Robert  G.  Scott. 
There  are  two  practical  theories  of  eldership.  According  to 
the  one,  the  elders  have  duties  of  government  to  perform 
as  members  of  a  Court  of  the  Church,  and  duties  of  busi- 
ness as  a  financial  and  general  purposes  committee  of  the 
congregation.  According  to  the  other,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  elder,  over  and  above  all  this,  to  assist  the  minister 
or  supplement  the  minister  in  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  people.  In  St  George's,  Scott  found  it  best  or  deemed 
it  expedient  to  proceed  upon  the  former  lines.  In  some  of 
his  earlier  charges  he  seems  to  have  assigned  the  elders 
districts  for  supervision,  and  to  have  pushed  them  harder. 
But  m  St  George's,  as  a  member  of  kirk-session  puts  it, 
"  he  did  not  work  us  hard  as  elders,  he  consulted  us  as 
to  his  proposals,  and  generally  carried  us  along  with  him, 
but  having  got  our  consent  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
work  himself.  We  were  a  consultative  committee  rather 
than  an  executive."     This  suited  Scott's  masterful,  energetic. 
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unself-sparing  temperament.  It  also  suited  the  kirk-session, 
harmonising  as  it  did  with  the  prevalent  tradition  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to. 

Needless  to  say,  in  St  George's,  as  in  his  other  charges, 
Scott  commanded  much  personal  admiration  and  affection 
in  his  congregation.  One  hears  of  the  sick-bed  manner  in 
the  physician.  Of  the  analogue  to  this  in  the  minister 
Scott  had  very  little.  He  was  neither  whiny,  unctuous, 
nor  flattering.  His  manner  was  blunt  and  somewhat 
abrupt,  and  he  spoke  frankly  and  plainly.  But  this  did 
not  militate  against  his  popularity,  even  with  the  female 
members  of  his  congregation,  among  many  of  whom  he 
inspired  great  personal  devotion.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry  in  the  congregation 
he  was  presented  with  a  congratulatory  address,  and  his 
bust  in  bronze  was  placed  by  the  congregation  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church — a  somewhat  novel  tribute  to  a 
minister  during  his  lifetime.  The  announcement  of  the 
event  in  the  press  called  forth  the  following  characteristic 
letter  from  Scott's  old  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr  James 
MacGregor  of  St  Cuthbert's : — 

"■  i^tk  Dec.  1907. 

"  My  dear  Friend  of  long  ago, — My  wife  joins  me 
in  hearty  congratulations  on  the  well-deserved  honour 
conferred  on  you  by  your  congregation  on  your  semi- 
jubilee  as  their  minister.  The  account  given  in  the 
newspapers  is  very  confused;  but  I  hope  and  suppose 
that  the  memorial  is  in  imperishable  bronze. 

"  No  congregation  in  our  Church  deserves  to  be  as 
proud  of  their  minister  as  your  own  :  the  whole  body 
of  our  clergy  will  agree  with  me  in  that. 

"  May  God  spare  you  in  health  and  strength  to  be 
the  Leader  of  our  Church. — I  am,  yours  trulv, 

"James  MacGregor." 
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THE    BAIRD    TRUST. 


The  course  of  Scott's  pastoral  career  has  been  traced 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to 
fulfil  what  was  the  original  purpose  with  which  this  work 
was  undertaken,  by  placing  something  upon  record  in  regard 
to  the  public  affairs  in  which  Scott  took  a  prominent  part 
as  leader  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  1873.  Prior  to  that  year  Scott 
was  known  by  repute,  beyond  the  districts  in  which  he 
laboured,  only  to  the  comparatively  limited  circle  who 
follow  with  interest  the  promotions  of  popular  young 
ministers.  The  event  which  first  brought  him  into  general 
notice  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Baird  Trust. 

In  1873  Mr  James  Baird  of  Auchmedden  and  Cambus- 
doon,  a  wealthy  and  munificent  ironmaster,  founded  the 
Baird  Trust  by  handing  over  a  sum  of  ^^500,000  to  trustees 
on  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Scott 
was  nominated  as  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  he 
stepped  at  once  into  the  place  of  intermediary  between 
the  Trust  and  the  Schemes,  agencies,  and  individuals  in 
the  Church,  who  claimed  assistance  from  its  funds.  Unfor- 
tunately it  happened  that  there  were  certain  features  in 
connection  with  this  splendid  gift  that  gave  rise  to  some 
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misunderstanding,  and  excited  against  Scott  a  certain 
jealousy  and  distrust  among  some  of  those  who,  in  after 
years,  were  his  most  cordial  coadjutors.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  Trust  was  to  augm.ent  the  stipends  of  "active  and 
evangelical  ministers."  Mr  Baird  himself  was  an  active  man, 
but  would  hardly  have  been  classed  as  an  evangelical,  and 
indeed  he  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  give  any 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  theological  or  historical 
significance  of  the  term.  Probably  he  would  have  explained 
that  he  meant  an  earnest  preacher  and  worker,  who  eschewed 
novelties  either  in  doctrine  or  ritual.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  impression  was  created  that  the  Trust  was  intended  to 
foster  a  certain  school  of  theology  in  the  Church,  and  to 
discourage  freedom  of  thought  and  progress  in  worship. 
This  feeling  was  perhaps  accentuated  by  the  circumstance 
that,  about  the  time  he  formed  his  Baird  association,  Scott 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Church  Service  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
the  exact  occasion  of  this,  but  I  conjecture  that  Scott  would 
have  attributed  the  step  not  to  disapproval  of  any  particular 
action  of  the  Society,  but  to  distrust  of  any  sectional  activi- 
ties in  the  Church.  But  in  any  case  Scott's  position  on 
the  Trust  did  not  make  for  popularity.  The  easy-going 
old  Moderate  was  suspicious  of  ministers  being  hustled, 
the  liberal  theologian  was  suspicious  of  the  discourage- 
ment of  liberty  of  thought,  the  church  service  enthusiast 
was  suspicious  of  a  ban  upon  innovations  in  worship.  None 
of  them  cared  for  a  bustling  young  conservative,  as  Scott 
was  regarded,  being  invested  with  so  much  power  and 
patronage.  Scott,  and  the  Baird  Trust  under  his  inspira- 
tion, lived  down  these  fears — the  administration  proved 
impartial,  and  complete  confidence  was,  in  a  few  years, 
established.  There  was  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
which    was    not    so    easily    overcome.     If,    in    matters    of 
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doctrine  and  worship,  Mr  Baird  was  a  conservative,  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  congregation 
he  was  a  radical.  An  extremely  loyal  Churchman,  yet  his 
ideas  of  congregational  business  were  congenial  rather  to 
an  English  Nonconformist  chapel  than  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  had  a  high  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  minister  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere ;  but  he 
attached  an  overwhelming  significance  to  the  text,  "It  is 
not  fit  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables."  Of  elders  he  took  little  account.  They  were 
there  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  for  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  limited  sacred  offices.  But  neither  the 
minister  nor  the  elders  as  such  should  have  any  say  in 
the  management  of  what  he  called  "  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  congregation."  These  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
popularly  elected  "  managers,"  who  should  control  all 
funds,  appoint  all  officials,  and  manage  all  business.  Mr 
Baird  was  a  singularly  acute  and  experienced  man  of 
business,  accustomed  to  the  management  of  business 
concerns  by  a  board,  to  whose  control  except  in  technical 
matters  the  whole  staff,  even  the  most  distinguished 
engineer,  are  subject,  and  he  desired  to  carry  this  system 
into  the  congregation.  Some  excellent  ideas  underlay  Mr 
Baird's  system.  He  desired  to  interest  the  congregation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  stimulate  liberality 
by  interesting  others  than  sacred  office-bearers  in  con- 
gregational finance  and  responsibility.  But  he  carried  his 
idea  further  than  was  consonant  with  tradition  and  custom 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  perhaps  even  with  sound 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Mr  Baird  to  give  effect  to  his  views  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  his  Trustees  to  give  grants  for  new 
churches  only  where  certain  conditions  were  complied  with 
in    the    constitution.      This    course    was    followed    to    the 
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effect  that  for  many  years  the  terms  of  constitutions  of 
new  churches  were  virtually  controlled  by  the  Baird 
Trustees.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  this  was 
not  legitimate.  The  form  of  constitution  of  a  church  is  a 
matter  for  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  not  for  any  out- 
side body  to  seek  to  control  it.  Scott's  position  in  regard  to 
this  matter  was  a  difficult  one.  His  colleagues  on  the  Trust 
were  intensely  loyal  to  Mr  Baird,  and  for  long  they  insisted 
up)on  treating  Mr  Baird's  recommendation  as  an  injunction. 
At  one  time  the  matter  threatened  to  give  rise  to  serious 
friction  in  the  Church.  But,  largely  through  Scott's  in- 
fluence, helped  by  the  dropping  away  of  some  of  the  older 
trustees,  moderate  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  form  of  deed 
was  finally  adopted  which  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  only  matter  upon  which,  during  a  long 
association,  I  had  ever  any  serious  difference  of  opinion 
with  Dr  Scott.  He  did  not  fully  share  my  view  as  to 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  Baird  Trust  negotiating  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  prescribing  particulars  as  to  the 
form  of  constitution  upon  acceptance  of  which  their 
grants  would  be  conditional.  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  have,  as  my  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  form,  Dr  Scott's  son,  my  friend  the  late  Mr  R.  G. 
Scott,  W.S.,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  matter;  and  when  the  new  deed 
was  prepared  he  convinced  his  father  of  its  advantages, 
and  further  difficulties  melted  away. 

Reviewing  Scott's  long  connection  with  the  Baird  Trust, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  of  immense  service  to  the  Church. 
It  secured  an  enlightened,  discriminating,  and  well-informed 
administration,  and  kept  the  Trust  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  Church.  It  also  kept  Scott  himself  in  touch  with 
men  whom  he  influenced  to  give  munificent  assistance  to 
the  Church  from  their  own  resources.     Nevertheless,  I  am 
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doubtful  whether  his  association  with  the  Trust,  and  with 
his  colleagues  as  trustees,  helped  Scott  himself  as  an 
ecclesiastical  leader.  It  tended  to  accentuate,  what  is 
noted  elsewhere,  Scott's  preference  for  the  beaten  paths, 
the  traditional  lines  of  work  and  organisation,  and  his 
scepticism  about  new  departures,  Dr  Charteris  or  Dr 
John  Macleod  could  hardly  have  worked  with  the  Baird 
Trustees  of  these  days.  Conservatism  is  by  no  means  a 
reproach,  but  ultra-conservative  surroundings  are  not  the 
best  for  a  man  who  is  constitutionally  conservative.  What- 
ever difficulties  and  misunderstandings  may  have  existed 
at  the  outset,  the  Baird  Trust  was  in  the  main  most  happily 
conceived,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  funds  are  generally  inelastic.  They  are 
dedicated  to  particular  purposes,  and  cannot  be  applied  as 
occasion  demands.  Even  if  it  be  legally  competent  so  to 
devote  them,  application  to  a  new  purpose  infers  crippling 
of  the  work  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  applied. 
There  is  rarely  a  free  surplus.  But  the  income  of  the 
Baird  Trust  is  free.  It  is  not  appropriated  to  any  purpose, 
no  permanent  grants  of  income  are  given,  and  the  revenue 
can  be  applied  as  occasion  demands.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  General  Assembly,  Dr  Story,  criticising  the  gift, 
suggested  that  the  money  should  have  been  given  over  to 
the  Church.  Had  Mr  Baird  taken  this  course  there  would 
now  have  been  nothing  to  represent  the  Baird  Trust  fund. 
And  even  if  the  spending  of  capital  had  been  prohibited, 
and  the  annual  income  alone  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  to  apply  as  it  thought  best,  the  result  would  not 
have  been  satisfactory.  A  large  free  income  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily administered  by  a  popular  representative  body, 
whose  members  have  conflicting  claims  and  special  interests. 
The  independent  but  friendly  trust  is  greatly  preferable, 
and   really   takes  the   place  of  a  wealthy  and    munificent 
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Churchman  who  annually  gives  subscriptions  of  some 
£20,000  to  the  Church  objects,  the  claims  of  which  appear 
to  him,  with  the  best  advice  he  can  obtain,  to  be  at  the 
time  the  most  clamant. 

Among  those  who  fielded  most  strenuously  in  early  days 
against  the  Baird  Trust  and  Scott  were  Dr  Robert  Wallace 
and  Dr  Story.  The  alliance  between  these  two  men  was 
curious.  Their  ideals  were  utterly  different.  The  only 
common  bond  between  them  was  their  Ishmaelitism,  but 
Story  was  a  Churchman  within,  the  Ishmaelitism  was  on 
the  surface ;  Wallace  was  an  Ishmaelite  both  without  and 
within,  Churchmanship  was  a  mere  veneer.  Both  professed 
to  be  champions  of  freedom,  but  what  Wallace  wanted  was 
freedom  from  the  Church ;  Story's  aim  was  freedom  within 
the  Church.  And  the  idea  of  unfrocking  himself  as  Wallace 
did  would  to  Story  have  been  unthinkable  and  even  horrible. 
It  was  said  that  at  this  time  the  two  used  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  to  dine  together  and  lay 
their  plan  of  campaign.  As  a  boy  spectator  I  recall  them 
entering  the  Assembly  together  in  the  evening  by  the  door 
on  the  Moderator's  left,  and  I  recall  also  a  muttered,  "  Here 
they  are,  they  are  up  to  something."  Both  were  telling 
speakers — Wallace  the  wittier,  Story  the  more  bitter  and 
incisive.  Their  best  things  were  carefully  prepared.  In 
Wallace's  case  they  appear  also  to  have  been  stored.  On 
one  occasion  he  remarked  that  if  he  were  sent  upon  a 
certain  deputation,  those  to  whom  he  was  sent  would 
get  the  candid  as  well  as  the  sugar-candied  state  of  the 
case.  Twenty  years  later  he  fired  off  this  same  joke  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  remember  once  at  a  Church 
Defence  meeting  at  Stirling,  Story  delighted  the  audience 
with  a  speech  full  of  jibes  and  taunts  which  seemed  to  rise 
to  his  tongue  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  But,  as 
reported   in  the  '  Scotsman,'  he  had  spoken  earlier  in  the 
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day  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  the  same  speech.  On  one 
occasion  Wallace  insisted  upon  the  instruction  that  certain 
delegates  to  some  Presbyterian  convention  should  not 
assent  to  any  motion  against  the  connection  of  Church 
and  State.  Subsequently,  as  a  politician,  he  took  the 
Disestablishment  pledge.  Such  a  volte -face  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Story.  Wallace  cared  probably  not 
one  farthing  about  the  matter.  The  attitude  suited  the 
opportunity  of  the  moment. 

The  relations  of  Scott  and  Story,  in  which  there  was 
never  any  personal  feud,  were  gradually  modified.  Story 
shed  much  of  his  Ishmaelitism,  and  on  many  occasions 
he  supported  Scott  against  the  younger  Ishmaelites.  Scott 
on  his  part  broadened  somewhat  in  his  sympathies.  Story 
came  to  appreciate  Scott's  administration  as  intermediary 
with  the  Baird  Trust,  and  latterly  did  not  disdain  to 
approach  him  for  financial  assistance  in  matters  in  which 
he  was  interested.  In  many  matters  the  two  men  worked 
harmoniously  together  with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect. 
But,  to  be  candid,  in  regard  to  certain  matters — in  par- 
ticular the  question  of  the  formula,  and  questions  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  other  Churches — there  was 
not  between  them  that  mutual  confidence  and  frankness 
which  characterised  the  relations  of  Scott  with  men  such  as 
Doctors  Donald  and  Norman  Macleod,  Sir  John  Cheyne, 
and  Sir  William  Menzies.  Scott  did  not  know  quite  what 
Story  might  be  after.     Each  was  reticent  with  the  other. 

Curiously  enough,  when  Story  had  come  to  the  table  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  role  of  Ishmaelite  devolved  upon 
his  successor  in  the  parish  of  Rosneath,  the  late  Mr  Alfred 
Warr.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Warr  was  in  some 
measure  inspired  by  the  ambition  to  emulate  his  prede- 
cessor. But,  oddly  enough,  he  found  in  Dr  Story  his 
Sarah.      Some   of  his   sharpest  encounters  were  with   his 
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prototype.  It  was  one  of  my  minor  ambitions  as  a  member 
and  official  of  the  Assembly,  encouraged  by  the  countenance 
of  Professor  Paterson,  to  tame  Warr,  to  kill  his  intransige- 
ance  by  kindness,  and  official  recognition  of  his  undoubted 
gifts.  But,  though  I  think  I  gained  his  personal  regard,  I 
never  succeeded.  The  role  of  Isaac  did  not  suit  him :  he 
remained  an  Ishmaelite  to  the  last.  He  was  always  "  Agin' 
the  Government."  All  this  seems  to  be  getting  a  good  bit 
away  from  the  subject  of  this  chapter ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
irrelevant,  for  the  Baird  Trust  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
position of  a  certain  not  very  numerous  section  of  the 
Assembly  to  field  against  Scott,  not  indeed  maliciously, 
but  with  a  certain  pertinacity.  The  disposition  remained 
as  a  tradition  long  after  its  origin  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  probably  not  an  altogether  unhealthy  feature,  and 
it  never  disturbed  Scott  or  provoked  any  resentment  upon 
his  part.  The  man  who  wondered  how  Scott  would  meet 
him  after  that  speech  was  arrested  in  the  corridor  by  a 
friendly  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER   VIII, 
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It  may  surprise  some  who  in  later  years  came  to  identify 
Dr  Scott  closely  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  learn  how  slight  was  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  member  of  Assembly.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
ministry  he  was  only  once  a  member — in  1863,  when  he 
was  minister  of  Abernethy.  He  next  appears — now  as 
minister  of  Linlithgow — in  1871.  In  1870,  however,  his 
Committee  work  seems  to  have  begun,  for  his  name  is  on 
the  list  of  the  Endowment  Committee  and  of  the  Committee 
upon  Continental  Chaplaincies.  He  is  next  a  member  of 
Assembly  in  1875  as  minister  of  Greenside,  Edinburgh. 
Then  there  are  three  consecutive  years — 1877-1879 — when 
a  break  occurs,  until  1883,  1884.  Even  then  he  does  not 
become  a  regular  member,  for  he  misses  three  consecutive 
years  before  he  returns  in  1888  to  be  appointed  Convener 
of  the  Business  Committee,  a  post  which,  through  the 
good  sense  of  the  Presbyteries,  always  assures  its  holder 
a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
that  Scott  was  only  eight  times  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
during  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  his  ministry.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  nearly  constant  member  of  Assembly 
can  occupy  the  position  of  a  leader  in  the  Church.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr  Scott's  full  attainment  to  that  position  may  be 
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said  to  date  from  1888,  when  per  saltuni  he  obtained  the 
position  of  being  the  leader  of  the  Assembly. 

The  function  of  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
is  simply  to  arrange  the  order  of  business  for  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly.  But  a  tradition  has  grown  up  under 
which  the  Convener  of  this  Committee  is  recognised  as  a 
quasi-leader  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  expected  to 
take  the  initiative  in  all  motions  of  ceremony  or  courtesy, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  to  keep  his  eye  and  his 
hand  upon  the  substance  of  the  business,  to  guide  and  to 
steady  the  Assembly,  to  see  the  bearing  of  a  proposal  upon 
other  branches  of  Church  work,  and  to  resist  the  rash, 
ill-considered  motions  which  sometimes  catch  the  ear  of 
a  popular  assembly.  There  is  obvious  and  great  advantage 
in  the  constant  presence  and  vigilance  of  a  leader  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  his  eye  upon  every  matter  before  the 
Assembly,  and  who  can  intervene  if  necessary  with  some 
authority  and  without  the  reproach  of  always  meddling. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  matter.  The  deliberate 
appointment  of  a  leader  would  offend  against  the  idea  of 
parity,  and,  in  this  view,  indirect  appointment  by  selec- 
tion for  the  necessary  office  of  Convener  of  the  Business 
Committee  is  a  useful  expedient.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
perfect  contrivance,  for  the  man  marked  off  by  standing 
and  ability  as  leader  may  not  find  the  arrangement  of 
the  order  of  business,  with  its  inevitable  negotiation  and 
lobbyings,  congenial  to  his  ability  or  his  taste.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  apprenticeship  as  leader,  and 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  there  may  be  no  one 
marked  out  distinctly  as  princeps  inter  pares.  This  was 
keenly  felt  upon  Scott's  death,  when  the  only  man  whose 
selection  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  could  command  general 
assent  was  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  and  he  already  held  the 
office    of   senior   clerk,    the   duties    of  which   were    hardly 
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compatible  with  the  Convenership  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Scott  himself  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  he  was  firm 
and  decisive,  prudent  in  council,  well  versed  in  all  the  work 
of  the  Church,  assertive  without  being  fussy,  and  a  ready 
debater.  He  never,  however,  dominated  the  Assembly  as 
he  generally  dominated  committees  of  which  he  was  con- 
vener. The  Assembly  is  not  easily  dominated,  and,  as 
already  indicated,  there  was  always  a  party  disposed  to 
"field  against"  him.  This  was  perhaps  more  the  case  in 
earlier  than  in  later  years.  For  many  years  there  was  a 
certain  tradition  against  Scott, — particularly  among  those 
who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  they  thought  they  de- 
served to  be, — as  a  man  who,  through  his  association  with 
the  Baird  Trust  and  wealthy  benefactors  of  the  Church, 
possessed  undue  influence.     But  he  lived  this  down. 

Scott  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  position  of  leader 
of  a  deliberative  Assembly.  His  mind  was  naturally  con- 
servative, an  invaluable  quality  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  to  guard  against  the  sway  of  rash  impulses,  hasty 
enthusiasms,  and  desperate  remedies.  He  was  always 
ready  to  **  steady  the  Assembly,"  Withal,  he  was  not 
unreceptive.  He  could  listen  patiently  to  argument,  and 
be  convinced  against  his  original  prepossession.  But  if 
unconvinced,  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  an  opportunist ; 
indeed,  as  will  be  pointed  out  presently,  he  sometimes 
stuck  to  his  guns  when  he  might  better  have  abandoned 
them.  Scott  was  a  very  good  speaker,  an  admirable 
debater,  but  not  a  great  orator.  At  times  he  made 
effective  prepared  speeches,  and  such  speeches  were  never 
tedious  and  seldom  commonplace,  but  he  was  not  naturally 
fluent  or  eloquent.  Among  the  leading  men  of  his  time  he 
was  always  in  the  front  rank  for  an  important  speech,  but 
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he  did  not  outshine  them  all.  He  was  more  dependable 
and  equal  all  round  than  Story,  Donald  Macleod,  MacGregor, 
Marshall  Lang,  Norman  or  John  Macleod;  but  on  an  occa- 
sion these  men  were  capable  of  more  swaying  and  stirring 
individual  efforts.  As  a  debater  upon  all  questions  as  they 
arose,  Scott,  however,  excelled  them  all.  He  was  always 
ready.  He  never  showed  that  attitude  of  mind,  fatal  to 
leadership,  of  doubting  and  hesitating  whether  he  ought  to 
intervene ;  he  had  never  to  be  told  he  ought  to  speak.  He 
sprang  up  when  he  thought  his  moment  had  come.  Yet  he 
did  not  anticipate  the  right  moment  or  interfere  prema- 
turely or  unnecessarily.  High  skill  in  debate  is  a  somewhat 
rare  quality  in  a  public  speaker — the  art  of  making  a  speech 
which  is  not  a  mere  retort  upon  a  point,  or  a  series  of 
retorts  upon  points  one  by  one,  but  which  yet  meets  every 
point,  marshalling  the  arguments,  replying  in  orderly 
sequence  and  with  relevancy  and  cogency  to  the  conten- 
tions^ of  previous  speakers,  and  weaving  the  whole  into 
the  argument  which  the  speaker  was  himself  prepared  to 
present  irrespective  of  what  others  might  say.  It  is  the 
possession  of  this  faculty  to  which,  without  great  natural 
eloquence  or  long  Parliamentary  experience,  Mr  Bonar  Law 
owes  his  great  position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
the  same  faculty  that  makes  the  interposition  of  Professor 
Paterson  late  in  a  debate  so  effective  in  the  General 
Assembly.  And  this  faculty  Dr  Scott  possessed  to  a  very 
high  degree.  He  could  quickly  work  out  the  subsidiary 
thinking  necessary  to  clothe  and  enforce  his  point.  Many 
a  debater  fails  for  lack  of  this  faculty.  He  sees  the  point, 
and,  if  time  were  given  to  him  to  work  the  matter  up,  he 
could  give  shape  and  body  to  the  argument.  But  he  can- 
not do  this  under  the  stress  of  debate,  and  in  his  reply  he 
can  only  state  his  point  bluntly,  and  then  leave  it  without 
elaborating  it  or  rubbing  it   in.     Scott  laboured  under  no 
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such  disability.  He  thought  quickly  and  fearlessly,  and 
he  found  expression  as  he  thought.  Though,  as  already 
stated,  not  naturally  fluent,  he  possessed  the  power  of 
expression  under  stress  which  so  often  deserts  the  man 
not  naturally  fluent.^  There  were  no  studied  impromptus 
in  his  replies.  There  could  be  no  suspicion  that  his 
good  things  had  been  worked  up  by  way  of  anticipation 
or  his  periods  polished  in  his  study.  Scott  spoke  rapidly 
and  with  emphasis,  biting  his  lips  and  sometimes  striking 
the  one  hand  upon  the  other.  His  voice  was  somewhat 
jerky,  with  a  certain  curious  aspirate  click.  His  take-off 
used  to  be  humorously  compared  to  the  sound  of  the  rise  of 
a  covey  of  partridges.  His  speeches  were  seldom  lengthy, 
and  he  always  spoke  so  forcibly  and  to  the  point  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  a  single  occasion  when  the  Assembly 
was  impatient  of  him,  and  it  can  be  very  impatient  after 
some  hours'  debate. 

Scott  was  somewhat  lacking  in  conciliatory  persuasive- 
ness, the  art  of  sweeping  in  waverers,  or  even  leading  to 
the  withdrawal  of  opposition  by  conceding  sympathetically 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  other  side, 
whilst  yet  urging  that  it  would  be  prudent  that  their  view 
should  not  be  pressed — in  other  words,  the  art  of  strok- 
ing down.  Another  defect  was  occasional  obstinacy,  when 
his  proposal  had  not  taken,  and  the  tide  was  clearly  run- 
ning against  him.  He  did  not  always  in  minor  matters 
gauge  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  and  shape  things  ac- 
cordingly. He  took  things  as  they  came.  It  is  an 
awkward  thing  for  a  leader  to  be  defeated  on  a  small 
matter,  and  this  may  be  more  mischievous  in  itself  than 
to  let  the  small  matter   go.      But  this   did   not    influence 

^  A  correspondent  reminds  me  of  the  element  of  surprise  in  tlie  conclusions 
both  of  his  sentences  and  his  periods.  Nobody  foresaw  what  was  coming.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  rise.     His  style  was  hexameter,  not  pentameter. 
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Scott.  He  took  the  division  and  accepted  the  defeat. 
No  man,  it  must  be  conceded,  took  a  defeat  better.  With 
unruffled  temper  he  proceeded  to  the  next  business.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  gathered  that  Scott  was  not  dexterous 
in  extricating  from  awkward  situations.  No  man  was 
more  dexterous,  so  long  as  he  had  not  committed  himself. 
Again  and  again  he  obviated  unfortunate  divisions  or 
unwise  decisions  by  suggesting  a  course  which  either 
both  parties,  or  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  in  despite 
of  both  parties,  was  willing  to  adopt. 

At  the  time  when  Scott  undertook  the  leadership  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  great  day  of  the  gathering  was  the 
day  when  the  Church  Interests  Committee  gave  in  their 
report  upon  the  Disestablishment  movement.  In  his  last 
years  of  office  the  day  of  the  crowded  Assembly  and 
galleries  was  the  day  on  which  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  submitted  their  annual  report.  Other  matters 
of  importance,  which  excited  interest  and  attention  in 
later  years,  were  the  question  of  the  Formula  of  Subscrip- 
tion and  Church  Union.  These  are  dealt  with  in  separate 
chapters.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Church  Union,  it  is 
not  necessary  in  this  volume  to  deal  with  the  Disestablish- 
ment movement,  as  that  has  been  sufficiently  traced  in  other 
works.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  Scott's  leadership,  and 
for  some  years  before,  it  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Church,  and  Scott  took  his  part,  and  no  small  part,  in 
the  movement  for  Church  Defence.  On  the  public  plat- 
form, in  the  press,  and  in  Church  Courts,  he  was  an 
ardent  protagonist  in  the  cause  in  which  he  believed. 
He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  avoiding  personal  bitterness, 
even  in  the  most  strenuous  times.  He  could  have  a 
friendly  chat  with  Dr  Rainy  at  a  time  when  this  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Dr  Story,  and  would  have  sent  a 
creeping  feeling  up  the  back  even  of  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 

F 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  some  little  domestic  controversy  in 
the  Church,  Dr  Robert  Wallace  once  remarked  that  he 
loved  Scott,  but  did  not  like  him.  His  Disestablishment 
opponents  certainly  did  not  like  Scott,  but  they  re- 
spected his  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  did  not  quarrel 
with  him. 

Next  to  his  own  work  as  a  pastor,  the  subject  which 
throughout  life  interested  Scott  most  was  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Missions.  From  early  days  at  Abernethy  he  was 
an  enthusiast  in  this  cause,  and  his  services  to  it  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  zeal  for  foreign 
missions  does  not  fall  to  be  subtracted  from  zeal  for  the 
work  at  home.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  the  chief 
direction  of  the  Blantyre  Mission,  and  for  two  years  he 
was  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  office  indeed  he  accepted  only  tem- 
porarily, for  he  conceived  its  duties  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  discharge  of  his  many  other  responsibilities.  At 
that  time  the  theory  had  come  to  be  accepted  that  the 
Convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions  ought  to  be  a  whole- 
time  man,  salaried  for  the  office.  Dr  Scott  was  succeeded 
by  Dr  M'Murtrie  on  that  footing.  Notwithstanding  the 
devoted  service  of  the  latter  and  the  great  expansion  of 
the  Missions  under  his  direction,  it  came  to  be  recognised 
that  the  new  system  was  not  altogether  a  success,  and  it 
was  abandoned.  The  salaried  post  militates  against  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Convener.  Moreover,  a  one- 
job  man  is  apt  often,  quite  unjustly,  to  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  one-idea'd  man,  it  being  his  duty  of  course 
always  to  harp  on  the  one  string.  Ministers  who  are 
called  upon  to  support  the  Scheme  have  other  responsi- 
bilities and  other  interests  to  attend  to,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  Hsten  more  patiently  to  a  leader  who  shares  a  like 
burden   with   themselves.       "  We   shall  never,"  said  Scott 
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to  me  when  Dr  M'Murtrie  was  demitting  office/  "get  a 
more  devoted  Convener  than  Dr  M'Murtrie,  but  we  shall 
never  have  a  salaried  Convener  again."  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  observe  that  this  experience  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  in  the  general  missionary 
world  a  considerable  body  of  expert  opinion  which  tends 
in  the  other  direction. 

Dr  Scott's  period  of  direction  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
was  troubled  by  a  painful  case  which  arose  at  Calcutta  in 
connection  with  the  action  of  Principal  Hastie,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  College  at 
Calcutta,  and  afterwards  for  all  too  brief  a  period  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  That  case  is 
now  a  dead  issue,  but  it  bulked  so  largely  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Church  at  the  time  and  excited  so  much  con- 
troversy, that  it  would  not  be  candid  in  a  memoir  of  Scott 
to  omit  reference  to  it.  Briefly,  what  happened  was  this. 
Principal  Hastie  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  certain  charges  of  immorality  against  agents 
of  the  Church  in  India,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  for  which  there  was  certainly  some  prima  facie  evi- 
dence. Principal  Hastie's  letter  was  communicated  to  a 
Eurasian  lady  missionary,  who  was  said  to  be  implicated. 
She  raised  an  action  for  libel  against  Principal  Hastie, 
which  was  decided,  after  inquiry,  in  his  favour  by  the 
Judge  of  first  instance,  but  this  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  Indian  Court  of  Appeal,  and  Principal  Hastie  was 
mulcted  in  damages.  This  created  a  situation  of  difficulty 
in  connection  with  the  College,  and  other  differences  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  Principal  Hastie  emerged,  all, 
no  doubt,  traceable  to  the  friction  of  the  painful  litigation. 

^  Dr  M'Murtrie's  concluding  words  on  this  occasion  were  an  oratorical  triumph. 
He  had  finished  his  general  review,  and  everybody  expected  a  moving  peroration. 
He  paused  and  simply  said,  "  I  thank  you,"  and  sat  down. 
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Principal  Hastie's  balance  of  mind  was  for  the  time  being 
disturbed ;  he  became  impracticable,  turbulent,  and  un- 
reasonable, and  the  Committee  deemed  it  necessary  to 
remove  him  from  his  office.  This  threw  upon  the  world, 
without  means  or  employment,  and  with  a  perhaps  unjustly 
tarnished  reputation,  a  brilliant  scholar  who  had  done 
great  service  to  the  Church  at  Calcutta.  Naturally,  he 
had  many  sympathisers,  but  he  diminished  this  sympathy 
and  rendered  it  difficult  to  do  anything  to  help  him  by  a 
certain  obstinate  impracticability  and  want  of  savoir-faire. 
An  illustration  of  the  latter  was  that  when  he  appealed  to 
the  Assembly,  instead  of  putting  his  really  strong  case 
tersely  and  clearly,  he  spoke  for  eight  hours,  and  even 
then,  though  it  was  a  speech  of  great  ability,  he  got  little 
beyond  preliminaries.  The  action  of  the  Committee  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
Dr  Hastie  was  cast  adrift  to  become  for  some  years  a 
magazine  writer  for  his  bread.  But  gradually  he  re-estab- 
lished himself,  his  mental  balance  was  restored,  his  abilities 
reasserted  themselves,  and  it  was  with  the  full  approval 
and  assent  of  the  Church  that  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Looking 
back  upon  the  matter  after  a  long  term  of  years,  I  retain 
the  doubts  which  troubled  me  as  a  young  outside  spectator 
at  the  time.  I  conceived  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Dr  Hastie 
to  communicate  the  information  which  had  come  into  his 
possession  to  his  Committee,  even  although  he  had  no 
supervision  over  the  parties  implicated.  I  doubted  whether 
it  was  proper  to  communicate  his  letters  to  these  parties, 
and,  this  having  been  done,  whether  the  Church  ought 
not  to  have  undertaken  the  burden  of  any  legal  proceed- 
ings resulting  therefrom.  I  also  doubted  whether  there  was 
not  a  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  judicial  process.  These 
matters,  however,  belong  to  the  past.      The  action  of  Dr 
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Scott  and  the  Committee  was  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  at  the  time,  and  the  matter  is  long  ago 
chose  jugee.  But  the  incident  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
painful  and,  in  its  issue,  the  most  unfortunate  and  unsatis- 
factory in  Scott's  career  as  a  leader  of  the  Church. 
Perhaps  its  most  unfortunate  result  was  the  "twist"  it 
gave  to  Professor  Flint,  who  warmly  sympathised  with 
Dr  Hastie.  Flint  was  never  a  regular  Assembly  debater, 
but  once  or  twice  he  intervened  on  important  occasions ; 
he  joined  several  leading  Committees,  and  he  was  gradu- 
ally developing  into  the  position  of  a  leader  and  taking 
an  interest  in  the  general  work  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Hastie  case  turned  him  completely  aside  and  threw  him 
back  into  his  study.  He  never  entered  the  General 
Assembly  again.^  It  was  characteristic  of  Scott  that  he 
cherished  no  feeling  against  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  into  sharp  antagonism ;  and  the  eventual 
healing  of  the  breach  on  Hastie's  appointment  to  the 
Glasgow  Chair  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him. 
A  domestic  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Church 
was  carried  through  during  Scott's  leadership,  and  largely 
on  his  initiative  and  in  accordance  with  his  designing. 
Hitherto,  though  the  Church  had  many  Committees,  there 
was  no  general  Committee  representing  the  whole  Church 
and  with  a  general  supervision  of  its  business  and  finances. 
Such  a  Committee  was,  however,  instituted,  and  Scott,  as 
a  matter  almost  of  course,  became  its  Convener,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death.     To   the   discharge   of  its 

1  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  personal  breach  between  Flint  and 
Scott  at  this  time,  but  if  so  it  was  healed  in  later  years.  Under  date  March  9, 
1907,  there  is  the  following  touching  entry  in  Scott's  Journal :  "Went  to  Mussel- 
burgh and  found  Flint  and  his  sister,  he,  I  fear,  a  wreck  for  this  world. 
How  mysterious  !  What  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  in  his 
soul,  and  the  poor  brain  not  acting  !  Thank  God  for  the  idea  of  the  life  hid 
with  Christ." 
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duties  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  great  business  apti- 
tude. Some  idea  of  the  widespread  influence  of  Scott  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the  multipHcity  of  his 
engagements  and  his  energies,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  at  the  date 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  Committees,  of  four  of  which  he  was  Convener. 

This  work  is  not  a  panegyric  of  Dr  Scott.  Those  who 
suggested  its  preparation,  and,  as  I  believe,  those,  too, 
nearest  to  Scott,  would  not  desire  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  attempt  is  to  set  down  the  candid  impressions  (some- 
times, no  doubt,  it  may  happen  to  be  erroneous  impressions) 
of  one  who  was  much  associated  with  Scott  and  in  a  favour- 
able position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  his  character  and  his 
work.  A  certain  limitation  in  Scott's  outlook  was  manifest 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  sum  of  activities  in  the  Church 
which  centred  round  the  name  of  Dr  Charteris— an  attitude 
shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  contemporary,  Dr  Marshall. 
The  personal  relations  of  Dr  Scott  and  Dr  Charteris  were 
excellent.  They  were  cordial  and  friendly  throughout  their 
long  periods  of  mutual  service  of  the  Church.  There  was 
no  jealousy  between  them.  Charteris  had  no  ambition  to 
be  an  ecclesiastical  leader  in  business  matters  ;  Scott  had 
no  ambition  to  preside  over  Guilds  of  Women  Workers  of 
the  Church.  But  Scott  did  not  adequately  appreciate  the 
work  of  Charteris.  Dr  Charteris  did  immense  service  to 
the  Church.  In  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
which  marked  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Charteris,  as  an  originating  genius,  was  the  most  important 
factor.  "This  is  a  very  different  Church,"  remarked  Dr 
Cameron  Lees  one  day,  leaning  against  a  wall  at  Kingussie 
and  talking  to  his  old  friend  Dr  Mackenzie — "this  is  a 
very  different  Church,  Mackenzie,  from  the  Church  of  which 
you  and  I  were  ordained  as  ministers  fifty  years  ago,  and 
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under  God  I  think  we  owe  it  largely  to  Charteris."  Scott 
would  not  have  endorsed  this  judgment.  He  could  not  so 
regard  Charteris  and  his  work.  He  would  have  appreciated 
Charteris  more  if  there  had  been  no  Life  and  Work  Com- 
mittee, no  Magazine,  no  Guilds,  no  Order  of  Deaconesses, 
no  Deaconess'  Hospital,  no  Orphanage,  &c.,  and  Charteris 
had  been  a  plodding  and  successful  Convener  of  the  Endow- 
ment Scheme  on  the  old  recognised  lines.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  Scott  opposed  or  discouraged  all  such  new 
departures  as  have  just  been  indicated.  One  or  two  per- 
haps he  did  distrust,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged 
and  supported  many  of  them.  But  in  his  judgment  they 
were  each  and  all  of  them  together  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate and  not  to  be  named  along  with  the  old-established 
Schemes  of  the  Church — Home  Missions,  Endowment,  &c. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  had  no  more  loyal  and  devoted  son 
than  the  late  Mr  James  A.  Campbell  of  Stracathro,  M.P.,  and 
he  and  Scott  were  devoted  friends.  Mr  Campbell  was  for 
many  years  an  indefatigable  Convener  of  the  Endowment 
Scheme ;  he  was  a  most  generous  financial  supporter  of  the 
Schemes  of  the  Church,  and  he  gave  useful  Parliamentary 
assistance  in  matters  in  which  the  Church  was  interested. 
He  was  wise,  able,  and  faithful,  and  an  exceedingly  useful 
layman.  But  he  was  not,  and  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  pretend  to  be,  a  great  constructive  Churchman.  Mr 
Campbell  died  in  the  same  year  as  Dr  Charteris,  and  both 
were  commemorated  at  the  same  General  Assembly.  I 
remember  one  day,  at  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Scott  pointed  out  to  me  how  misguided  was  popular  opinion 
in  the  Church  in  assigning  a  greater  mead  of  praise  to  Char- 
teris than  to  Campbell,  who  had  "  done  far  more  for  the 
Church."  ^     This  was  typical  of  Scott's  attitude  of  mind, 

'  I  believe  that  Scott  was  quite  serious  and  spoke  his  mind.     But  the  occasion 
of  the  remark  was  one  which  tried  him.      It  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  General 
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not  so  much  to  the  two  men  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  work. 
Scott  and  Charteris  were  both  in  their  younger  days  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  revival  of  the  Church  which  set  in  with 
full  force  in  the  'sixties,  and  both  helped  not  a  little  in  its 
development.  Both  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  same 
source — the  territorial  ideal  of  Chalmers  as  developed  and 
applied  by  Robertson.  Charteris  never  lost  faith  in  this 
ideal,  but  so  far  back  as  the  'seventies  he  had  come  to 
believe  that  it  was  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  times,  that  the  multiplication  of  parishes 
in  populous  centres  and  the  development  of  their  efficiency 
in  ordinary  parochial  work  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Scott  clung  far  more  tenaciously  to  a  belief  in  the  adequacy 
of  the  old  ideal.  He  did  not  oppose  the  new  departures, 
but  he  had  no  great  faith  in  what  they  might  accomplish. 
To  both  Charteris  and  Scott  the  faithful  parochial  ministry 
was  the  infantry  battalion,  the  backbone  of  the  army  ;  but 
Charteris  attached  a  far  greater  value  than  did  Scott  to  the 
auxiliary  services.^  Although  Scott  was  a  member  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  Committees  of  the  Church,  he  never  joined 
the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee,  notwithstanding 
many  opportunities.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  marks  any  antagonism,  personal  or  party. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Scott's  leadership,  what 

Assembly,  but  of  speakers  therein,  that  they  cannot  realise  that  one  panegyric 
serves  for  one  Assembly.  Every  item  of  business  in  which  a  departed  leader  took 
some  interest  is  made  the  occasion  for  another  panegyric.  This  vexes  and  even 
provokes  people  who  are  anxious  to  get  on  to  business,  and  tends  almost  to  make 
the  name  of  the  honoured  dead  unpopular.  As  a  leader  interested  in  the  timeous 
despatch  of  business,  two  things  which  tried  Scott  were  processions  of  panegyrics 
and  deputations  from  outside  bodies  or  busybodies. 

^  "  What  the  Church  requires  are  not  manifold  agencies  but  a  supply  of  agents, 
Christian  men  and  women  devoted  to  service,"  wrote  Scott.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
adequately  realise  that  new  agencies  may  enlist  and  inspire  new  agents.  Artiller}', 
cavalry,  infantry,  Royal  Scots,  Gordons,  Camerons — we  got  more  voluntary 
recruits  than  if  we  had  enlisted  all  for  one  service.  The  only  services  for  which 
volunteers  never  failed  were  "new  agencies" — the  Air  Service  and  the  Tanks. 
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may  be  called  the  Christian    Life  and  Work  group  gave 
him  their  cordial  support. 

Another  leader,  to  a  certain  phase  of  whose  activities 
Scott  was  somewhat  chilly,  was  Dr  John  Macleod  of  Govan. 
Dr  Macleod  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ministers  of 
his  time.  A  son  of  the  manse  of  Morven,  and  a  brother  of 
Dr  Norman  Macleod  of  St  Stephen's  Edinburgh,  and  Inver- 
ness, he  early  diverged,  though  privately  and  without  any 
public  declaration,  from  the  evangelical  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions of  his  family.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  one 
time  in  early  life  he  fell  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
Irvingite  ideas.  How  far  this  went  I  do  not  know,  nor 
did  his  friends  and  contemporaries  profess  to  know.  Ad- 
hesion to  that  body  seems  to  be  somewhat  elastic  and  to 
harmonise  in  this  aspect  with  the  word  "  catholic  "  in  their 
designation.  In  later  years  Macleod  probably  gravitated 
more  to  a  wider  catholicity.  I  recall  his  remarking  to  me 
that  whilst  he  was  proud  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  that  Church  diverged  from  its  polity  and  testi- 
mony there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon 
the  historic  episcopate.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  John 
Macleod  was  in  practical  life  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  a  most  devoted  minister  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  power.  Up  to  almost  past  middle  life  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  parochial  work,  and  took 
little  part  in  the  general  business  of  the  Church.  The 
Disestablishment  movement,  however,  called  him  out  of  his 
parish  in  the  early  'nineties,  and  awakened  in  him  a  new 
interest  in  the  general  work  of  the  Church.  When  that 
movement  came  to  an  end  for  the  time  after  the  General 
Election  of  1895,  Macleod  turned  his  attention  to  the  general 
work  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Approaching  these 
matters  with  a  fresh  mind,  he  found  much  that  dissatisfied 
him  and  seemed  unsatisfactory  and  defective.     He  took  to 
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reading  the  old  Reports  of  Assembly  Committees,  and  he  was 
amazed  to  find  how  problems  and  difficulties  which  had 
been  from  time  to  time  canvassed  in  the  past  had  been 
set  aside  without  any  effective  remedies.^     Either  the  Com.- 

^  Two  illustrations  may  be  given  :  (i)  Presbyterial  Superintendence,  and  (2) 
the  migration  of  members.  Both  these  matters  have  been  repeatedly  inquired 
into  and  reported  upon ;  the  former  is  just  where  it  was,  whilst  as  regards  the 
latter  a  little  has  been  done,  but  there  is  no  efficient  system,  (i)  A.,  a  licentiate 
of  fair  education  but  of  little  knowledge  of  the  world  or  experience  in  Church 
work,  after  a  year's  probation,  which  he  has  spent  as  missionary  in  a  mining 
village,  is  elected  and  admitted  to  the  rural  parish  of  B.  He  stays  there  for  forty 
years,  and  for  these  forty  years  he  is  to  the  people  of  the  parish  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  may  be  an  Apostle,  or  he  may  be  a  vegetable.  It  does  not 
matter.  All  he  has  got  to  do,  so  far  as  the  Church  Courts  are  concerned,  is  to 
fill  up  certain  schedules  of  statistics.  If  there  is  something  remarkable,  such  as 
abandonment  of  a  Bible-class,  a  question  may  be  asked  or  a  remark  made  at  the 
Presbytery  meeting,  but  that  is  all.  If  he  manages  to  avoid  any  dispute  with  the 
heritors  about  church  or  manse,  any  serious  disturbance  in  his  kirk-session,  or 
BXiy  fama  clamosa  against  himself,  the  Church  does  not  come  into  his  parish  during 
these  forty  years  except  in  his  person.  No  external  authority,  representative  of  the 
Church,  conies  to  ask  him  or  to  ask  his  people  how  it  fares  with  him  or  with  them. 
That  state  of  matters  is  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  Church,  but  it  is 
far  too  common,  and  there  is  no  efficient  system  in  force  to  render  it  impossible. 
(2)  Every  year  a  large  number  of  members  and  adherents  of  the  Church  disappear 
from  membership  or  church  attendance  because  they  migrate  to  a  new  locality  and 
are  not  themselves  zealous.  If  a  young  man  leaves  his  parish,  his  minister  may 
write  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  he  has  gone  to,  or,  in  cases  where  parochial 
bounds  are  uncertain,  to  a  Presbytery  representative  who  acts  as  clearing-house ; 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  will  be  done,  particularly  when  the  parish 
which  the  young  man  leaves  is  an  urban  one,  because  there  is  no  regularly  organ- 
ised system  of  securing  it  and  bringing  it  home  to  ministers  and  kirk-sessions  as 
part  of  their  regular  duty,  as  essential  as  any  other  part  of  tliat  duty.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  special  difficulties  in  some  very  large  urban  parishes,  particularly  when  the 
population  is  floating.  But  speaking  generally,  if  the  matter  was  properly  organ- 
ised, with  1400  ministers  and  kirk-sessions,  and  as  many  auxiliary  workers,  paid  or 
unpaid,  there  is  no  reason  why  Church  members  should  not  be  traced  and  followed 
up  by  the  kindly  hand  of  the  Church  as  efficiently  as  are  Parliamentary  voters  by 
county  and  burgh  assessors,  or,  at  all  events,  as  were  men  liable  in  military 
service  by  the  improvised  machinery  of  the  war.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest 
that  every  kirk-session  should  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  removals,  with 
particulars,  and  to  submit  this  annually  to  the  Presbytery?  Until  something  of 
the  kind  has  been  efficiently  organised,  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  never  attain 
to  that  parental  supervision  of  her  whole  membership  which  is  the  strength  of 
certain  other  denominations. 
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mittee  could  make  no  satisfactory  recommendation  or  the 
recommendation  made  had  never  been  carried  out  in  practice. 
He  was  roused  to  take  action,  and,  being  John  Macleod,  he 
contemplated  action  upon  a  large  scale.  When  John 
Macleod  was  roused  to  action  in  any  matter  he  was  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  I  have  known  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  Tulloch  downwards,  but 
among  them  all  John  Macleod,  when  thoroughly  roused, 
was  the  most  forceful  personality.  Scott  was  very  forceful, 
but  Macleod's  force  was  of  a  different  order.  John  Macleod 
had  the  Macleod  phlegm,  and  was  stirred  only  upon  occa- 
sion. Scott's  force  was  always  on  tap.  But  when  Macleod 
was  roused,  Scott's  force  was  to  his  as  water  is  to  wine. 
The  water,  however,  had  a  way  of  finding  the  channel  it 
sought.  Macleod's  force  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  and  commanded  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Scott's  force  roused  no  enthusiasm,  but  it 
commanded  votes.  I  listened,  I  think,  to  all  the  greatest 
preachers  of  the  past  generation.  I  know  nothing  of  John 
Macleod's  ordinary  preaching,  but  I  have  heard  him  on  a 
special  occasion,  and  I  never  listened  to  more  powerful,  soul- 
compelling  discourses,  as,  for  example,  his  sermon,  "  Who 
shall  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  " 
delivered  with  wrestling  frame,  outstretched  hands,  and 
copious  torrents  of  perspiration. 

On  Dr  Macleod's  proposal  a  large  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  was  appointed,  called  the  Committee  upon  Church 
Reform,  with  instructions  to  review  the  whole  sphere  of 
the  Church's  activities.  Into  the  work  of  this  Committee 
Macleod  threw  himself  with  energy,  and  a  Report  was  pre- 
pared reviewing  the  whole  position  of  the  organisation 
and  work  of  the  Church.  That  Report  is  still  of  value. 
Some  of  its  recommendations  have  borne  fruit,  but  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
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Reports,  the  perusal  of  which  stirred  Macleod  to  undertake 
the  work.  Scott  looked  somewhat  coldly  upon  the  whole 
movement.  Unlike  Macleod,  he  had  been  through  the  mill 
before.  He  knew  the  difficulties,  and  he  was  sceptical  as 
to  the  remedies.  In  some  relations  he  regarded  the  Com- 
mittee as  meddlesome.  Some  time  ago,  during  the  war, 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  threatened  to  resign  if 
a  House  of  Commons  Committee  insisted  in  reviewing 
the  staffing  of  his  Department.  Scott  regarded  in  much 
the  same  light  the  review  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  old 
standing  Committees  of  the  Church,  like  the  Home  Mis- 
sions, by  outsiders,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  somewhat 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  conditions,  the  require- 
ments, the  difficulties,  and  the  practicalities.  Scott  was 
past  sixty,  conservative  and  disillusioned.  Macleod  was 
young  to  such  work,  inexperienced  and  enthusiastic.  But 
though  Scott  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  Macleod's 
movement,  and  thought  that  he  went  too  fast,  he  greatly 
admired  him  and  welcomed  him  as  a  new  power  in  the 
Church.  Objection  by  the  conservative- minded  to  con- 
crete proposals  does  not  imply  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  zeal  and  driving  -  power.  John  Macleod  died 
suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1898,  and  on  the  day  upon 
which  Scott,  who  was  in  Ireland,  heard  of  his  death,  he 
records : — 

"  Heard  of  John  Macleod's  illness  from  Dr  H.  and  J. 

Then  S.  read  out  that  he  died  on  Thursday  of  typhoid 

fever.    My  God  !  it  is  like  a  judgment.    Though  he  was 

misleading  some  in  minor  ecclesiastical  deviations,  he 

was  a  mighty  power  for  good,  and  we  could  ill  spare 

him  at  this  time." 

During  the  greater  part  of  Scott's   term    as  leader  the 

"  table  "  of  the  Assembly  was  constituted  as  follows  :  Scott 

as  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Cheyne  as  Pro- 
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curator,  Story  as  Senior  Clerk,  Norman  Macleod  as  Junior 
Clerk,  and  Menzies  as  Agent.^  It  was  a  strong  table, 
though  perhaps  weak  upon  the  clerkly  side,  for  neither 
Story  nor  Macleod  was  technically  expert  as  clerk,  and 
both  were  somewhat  slovenly.  Story  and  Macleod  are 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  but  a  word  here  in 
regard  to  the  two  laymen. 

Sir  John  Cheyne  was  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  judicious 
in  counsel,  a  devoted  and  devout  servant  of  the  Church, 
and  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  have  a  fine  character, 
but  always  bear  about  the  impress  of  it.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  ready  or  effective  speaker.  He  could  state  a  legal 
case  fairly  and  clearly,  but  for  general  debate  he  was  in- 
effective, and  he  generally  abstained  from  any  participation 
therein,  as  also  from  the  public  platform.  Although  he  was 
one  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  Assembly,  perhaps  the  very 
tallest,  he  had  not  a  correspondingly  commanding  presence. 
It  requires  a  certain  corporation  to  give  presence  to  a  very 
tall  man,  and  Cheyne  had  it  not.  Indeed,  great  height 
without  corresponding  corporation  is  sometimes  an  embar- 
rassment to  a  shy  man,  as  Cheyne  was,  and  Cheyne  seemed 
sometimes  to  feel  it  so.  There  is  a  story  of  him  which, 
though  not  ecclesiastical,  is  worth  preserving.  He  and 
Mr  Gloag,  afterwards  Lord  Kincairney,  were  opposed  to 
each  other  before  Lord  Eraser,  a  judge  of  pawky  humour. 
Gloag  was  a  very  short  man,  and  Lord  Eraser  noticed  that, 
standing  to  address  the  Court,  he  was  just  about  the  same 
height  as  Cheyne,  who  was  seated  beside  him.  "  Mr  Gloag," 
remarked  the  judge,  "it  is  usual  for  counsel  to  stand  up 
when  they  address  the  Court."  Gloag  started  and  ex- 
claimed,    "But,    my    Lord,    I    am    standing."      "Then," 

1  After  the  death  of  Dr  Cook  in  1874,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Clerk  and 
of  the  Clerk's  influence  behind  the  scenes  passed  to  the  Agent  of  the  Church. 
TuUoch  started  this,  and  it  suited  Milligan,   Story,  and  Macleod. 
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observed  the  judge,  "  Mr  Cheyne,  will  you  kindly  sit 
down."  Cheyne  was  one  of  Scott's  elders  in  St  George's 
Church,  and  there  was  no  man  upon  whom  Scott  relied 
more  for  sound  counsel,  both  in  general  Church  work  and 
in  congregational  matters.  It  was  sometimes  said,  whether 
truly  or  not  I  do  not  know,  that  Cheyne  was  the  only  male 
who  shared  with  the  ex-Moderators  throughout  the  summer 
the  well-kept  secret  of  who  was  to  be  the  next  Moderator. 
However  that  may  be,  a  like  confidence  was  not  extended 
to  his  successor  as  Procurator — and  probably  very  wisely. 

Sir  William  Menzies  had  long  held  the  oiftce  of  Agent, 
and  was  a  mine  of  information  as  regards  Assembly  pro- 
cedure. He  was  not  a  learned  lawyer  or  a  fluent  debater, 
but  he  was  an  attentive  and  painstaking  official,  and  an 
exceedingly  genial  personality.  He  had  a  curious  men- 
tality. He  was  often  slow  of  apprehension,  and  apparently 
even  stupid,  but  he  had  an  extraordinary  constructive 
ingenuity  in  matters  of  policy,  business,  or  finance.  Once 
somebody,  provoked  by  his  apparent  dulness  of  appre- 
hension, and  yet  amazed  by  his  ingenuity  of  suggestion, 
exclaimed  on  leaving  him,  "Menzies  is  an  inspired  im- 
becile." Menzies  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  he 
took  great  delight  in  quips  and  puns  and  jocular  whimsi- 
calities. Two  may  be  recalled  as  specimens.  When 
Cosmo  Lang  (now  Archbishop  of  York)  was  a  good  little 
boy  in  the  manse  of  Morningside  (Menzies'  church),  running 
about  with  a  younger  brother  of  more  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, Menzies  dubbed  them  "  Cosmos  and  Chaos."  At 
the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  there  was  a  rumour  that 
both  the  Procurator  and  the  Agent  were  to  be  knighted 
(in  the  case  of  the  Agent  it  did  not  happen  until  some 
years  later).  Menzies'  joke  on  this  gossip  was,  "  It  will 
be  a  be(k)nighted  Assembly,  and  we  shall  have  winter  and 
summer  together — the  long  (k)night  and  the  short  (k)night." 
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Two  men  of  mark  who  sat  near  the  table,  though  not  at 
it,  during  Dr  Scott's  regime,  with  both  of  whom  Scott  had 
frequent  conference,  were  Dr  Theodore  Marshall  and  Dr 
Mitford  Mitchell.  Both  were  ministers  who,  in  middle  life, 
had  retired  from  parochial  charges  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  general  work  of  the  Church.  Marshall  was  Con- 
vener of  the  Home  Mission,  Mitchell  of  the  Colonial  Scheme. 
Both  attained  the  Moderator's  Chair.  Dr  Marshall  was  a 
son  of  the  first  and  a  brother  of  the  second  Lord  Curriehill, 
and  he  inherited  the  legal  mind  of  his  family.  He  was  not 
indeed  an  expert  ecclesiastical  lawyer  in  matters  of  mere 
technicality,  but  he  had  a  strong  grasp  of  legal  principle, 
and  an  instinctive  sense  of  relevancy.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  general  knowledge  and  culture,  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in  matters  of 
organisation  and  negotiation ;  but  a  certain  intellectual 
indolence  arrested  his  more  serious  study  and  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  benefit  of  the  scholarly  achievement  of  which 
he  was  capable.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  he  had  a 
refined,  slightly  anglified  voice,  but  he  was  more  effective 
in  a  set  speech  than  in  debate.  Although  he  did  not  affect 
to  be  a  stylist,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  "the  well  of 
English  undefiled,"  and  he  disliked  new  colloquialisms.  I 
remember  him  vigorously  protesting  against  the  currency  of 
the  phrase,  "Take  him  all  his  time."  Like  all  men  who 
have  done  good  service  in  home  mission  work,  Marshall 
was  an  ardent  devotee  of  foreign  missions.  "  You  tell  me," 
he  said  upon  an  occasion,  preaching  in  St  Giles',  "  that 
there  are  pressing  needs  in  the  home  field.  You  do  not 
need  to  tell  me  that.  Nobody  knows  it  better  than  I  do, 
but  why  remind  me  of  that  only  when  an  appeal  is  made  on 
behalf  of  foreign  missions  ?  "  Marshall  had  a  good  memory 
and  a  large  fund  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  and  he  was 
an   amusing   mimic,   but   he   was   perhaps   happier   in   the 
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drawing-room  circle  than  in  the  smoking-room  after  eleven. 
His  sudden  death  during  his  year  of  Moderatorship  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Church,  for  though  he  had  well  served 
his  day  as  an  active  organiser,  there  was  in  him  a  certain 
reserve  of  strength  which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
role  of  an  "  elder  statesman." 

Dr  Mitford  Mitchell,  though  a  life  -  long  friend  of 
Marshall's,  was  a  very  different  man  in  many  ways. 
Even  on  the  surface  there  was  a  marked  difference. 
Marshall  was  physically  slow  and  unwieldy,  and  he  was 
careless  in  personal  attire.  Mitchell  was  neat,  natty,  and 
spry.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  most  lawyerly  men  who 
ever  sat  in  the  Moderator's  chair.  Mitchell  never  mastered 
procedure,  he  gave  rulings  which  did  not  carry  convic- 
tion, and  he  sometimes  incensed  the  Assembly  by  arbitrary 
and  almost  tyrannical  action  in  the  chair.  Marshall,  if 
not  an  orator,  was  an  effective  speaker.  Mitchell  could 
state  a  short  point  well  enough  and  with  a  certain  per- 
suasiveness, but  he  never  made  an  important  speech  in 
the  Assembly.  No  man  ever  attained  to  so  prominent 
and  influential  a  position  in  the  Church,  apparently  with 
so  little  outwardly  to  justify  it.  In  Mitchell's  case  it 
was  certainly  not  because  there  was  recognised  to  be  a 
profundity  behind  which  lacked  power  of  public  expression, 
for  intellectually  he  was  superficial.  He  was  neither  a 
lawyer,  theologian,  scholar,  orator,  nor  originating  organ- 
iser. But  he  was  a  man  of  great  influence  who  commanded 
wide  respect,  and  was  in  intimate  relations  with  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Church.  Political  history,  both  old  and 
recent,  affords  instances  of  a  similar  kind  —  men  who 
took  no  prominent  public  part,  did  not  shine  in  public 
appearance  or  seem  to  possess  any  special  abilities  or 
qualifications,  but  who  exercised  extraordinary  influence, 
and  were  consulted  on  all  important   matters  of  policy, — 
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the  power  behind  the  Throne.  In  Mitchell's  case  it  was 
in  a  literal  sense  a  power  behind  the  throne,  for  even 
Queen  Victoria  consulted  him.  Patronage  was  abohshed 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1874,  but  patronage  in  subtle 
forms  exists  in  all  Churches,  and  for  many  years  Mitchell 
was  the  patron  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  No  man  was 
more  often  consulted  or  invited  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  filling  up  of  vacant  parishes.  One  of  the  minor 
ambitions  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  invited  to  preach  or  take 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  services  before  the  Commissioner 
in  St  Giles'.  For  many  years  Mitchell  dominated  the  Com- 
mittee which  makes  the  choice.  Probably,  too,  no  man  did 
more  to  influence  the  choice  of  Moderator  than  did  Mitchell, 
both  before  and  after  he  himself  passed  the  Chair.  Mitchell's 
influence  was  not  derived  from  widespread  popularity. 
Socially  he  was  too  finical  and  exclusive,  and  in  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  he  was  too  comfortable  to  be 
popular  among  the  general  body  of  an  exiguously  provided 
clergy.  But  he  was  a  good  son  of  the  Church,  and  never 
spared  himself  or  his  means  when  he  found  he  could  be 
helpful.  On  one  occasion  which  I  recal],  when  he  was 
trying  to  raise  money  for  a  Church  purpose,  being  convinced 
of  the  inefficacy  of  circulars,  he  wrote  hundreds  of  private 
letters  in  his  own  hand  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In 
his  last  years  he  broadened  wonderfully ;  the  vision  of 
union  filled  his  mind :  incapable  of  appreciating  all  the 
difficulties,  he  was  eager  to  press  towards  the  goal. 
Scott  saw  much  of  Mitchell  and  often  consulted  him. 
Indeed,  Mitchell,  who  was  social  and  hospitable,  acted 
for  many  years  as  a  sort  of  link  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Church.  Although  not  a  powerful  speaker,  Mitchell 
was  an  excellent  talker.  He  had  a  curious  habit  of 
chuckling  after  almost  every  remark  of  his  own.  In 
some  people  this  habit  would  have  been  irritating,  but  it 
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was  not  so  in  Mitchell's  case.  Indeed  Queen  Victoria  is 
said  to  have  been  delighted  with  it.  One  of  his  most 
frequent  guests  was  a  Churchman  who,  though  never  a 
leader,  was  for  many  years  a  man  of  foremost  mark  in 
the  Church,  Dr  Cameron  Lees.  There  was  no  pleasanter 
circle  than  an  after-dinner  coterie  at  Mitchell's,  which 
included  Lees  and  Scott  and  others.  Lees  used  to  be 
rallied  on  a  humorous  squib  by  the  late  Dr  John  Kerr. 
On  some  occasion  Dr  Rankine  of  Muthill  had  vigorously 
and  Lees  humorously  protested  against  the  banning  of  all 
conviviality  as  sinful,  and  this  called  forth  the  squib.  The 
only  lines  which  I  recall  are — 

"Water  with  your  soup,  your  fish,  and  your  cheese, 
It's  just  a  perfect  scunner,  say  Rankine  and  Lees." 

Social  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  with  release  from 
pastoral  care,  never  secularised  Mitchell.  The  Church 
and  its  service  was  the  dominating  interest  of  his  life. 
Love  covers  the  multitude  of  sins ;  it  also  covers  a  great 
many  other  things :  Mitchell  loved  the  Church  with  a 
great  love;  and  when  he  died,  subject  to  a  family  pro- 
vision, he  bequeathed  to  her  his  means. 

In  1896  Dr  Scott  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  accordance  with  custom,  his  nomination 
was  determined  upon  by  the  College  of  Ex-Moderators  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  previous 
year.  Scott  records  in  his  scribbling  diary,  under  date 
May  31,  1895— 

"  A  letter  from  Dr  Mitchell  (of  St  Andrews)  was 
handed  to  me,  intimating  that  the  Ex  -  Moderators 
had  chosen  me  for  next  year.  Strange,  it  hardly 
stirred  a  flutter  in  me.      Is  it  God's  will? 

'■'■June  I. 

"  I   had  a  disturbed   night  as  to  how  I  could  best 
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serve  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  proposal.  Resolved 
to  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  desir- 
ous to  honour  me,  and  wrote  giving  them  perfect 
power  to  reconsider  their  decision  in  view  of  what 
may  happen  on   Monday." 

The  last  sentence  had  reference  to  a  proposal  to  make 
a  change  in  the  practice  as  to  the  mode  of  nomination 
of  the  Moderator  —  a  proposal  which  on  this,  as  has 
happened  on  many  other  occasions,  came  to  nothing. 
The  present  time  -  honoursd  system  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  Charles  II.  To  every  alternative  suggestion 
it  is  able  to  reply,  "  Nobody  will  kill  me  to  make  you 
king." 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  '*  flutter "  and  the 
sleepless  night,  Scott  was  much  gratified  by  the  nomina- 
tion, as  most  men  have  been  under  like  circumstances. 
In  accordance  with  custom,  the  proposed  nomination 
was  kept  secret  until  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly's  Commission  in  November ;  and  when  it  was 
announced  it  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
Church,  and  with  peculiar  gratification  by  Scott's  friends 
and  congregation.  This  period  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable Moderatorial  cycle  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
for  Scott's  six  predecessors  in  the  Chair  were  all  men 
of  mark  in  the  Church  and  beyond  it — Boyd,  MacGregor, 
Charteris,  Marshall  Lang,  Story,  and  Donald  Macleod. 

The  Assembly  of  i8g6,  to  which  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale  was  the  Queen's  Commissioner,  passed  off 
satisfactorily,  and  Dr  Scott  discharged  his  duties  with 
much  dignity  and  with  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  each  occasion.  So  wide  was  his 
circle  of  acquaintance,  both  in  the  Church  at  large  and 
particularly    in    Edinburgh,    that    the    attendance    at    the 
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Moderator's  breakfasts  far  surpassed  all  records.  Scott's 
duties  as  Convener  of  the  Business  Committee  were  dis- 
charged by  Dr  Gillespie  of  Mouswald — a  leader  who  was 
a  singular  example  of  how,  without  great  intellectual 
ability  or  special  oratorical  gifts,  a  country  minister  of  a 
small  parish  may  raise  himself  to  a  high  place  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  by  such  gifts  as  strong  common- 
sense,  force  and  independence  of  character,  unselfish  and 
unself-seeking  devotion  to  duty,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
sweetness  of  manner  and  spirit.  There  was  no  burning 
question  before  this  Assembly;  and  the  only  matter  out 
of  ordinary  routine  was  the  Kilmun  heresy  case,  which, 
however,  was  not  brought  to  a  final  issue  until  the 
Assembly  of  the  following  year.  Mr  Robinson  of  Kilmun, 
a  young  minister  of  good  gifts  and  character,  had  written 
a  crude  and  immature  work  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
which  was  deemed  to  be  Unitarian  in  its  tendency  in 
so  far  as  it  sought  to  eliminate  from  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive as  not  historical  everything  that  tended  to  show 
that  Jesus  was,  or  represented  Himself  to  be,  a  Divine 
or  miraculous  Being.  The  book  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  as  Mr  Robinson,  after  a  year's 
reconsideration,  declined  either  to  withdraw  from  his 
position  or  to  resign  his  charge  and  submit  to  suspen- 
sion, he  was  deposed  from  the  Ministry.  This  was  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  during  Scott's  ministry  —  indeed, 
since  the  Disruption.  Yet  there  are  people  who  believe 
that  Church  Courts  spend  most  of  their  time  in  heresy- 
hunting  ! 

Not  the  least  onerous  duty  of  the  Moderator  is  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly.  This  duty 
was  well  discharged  by  Scott ;  but  the  address  was  too 
long,  and,  like  most  things  which  are  too  long,  somewhat 
unequal.      It   is   an  almost  inexorable   Moderatorial  tradi- 
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tion  that  the  Moderator  must  profess  beforehand  to 
mean  to  keep  within  the  hour,  and  must  fail  to  keep 
within  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  have  heard  most  of 
these  addresses  during  the  last  forty  years,  and,  so  far 
as  I  recall,  the  only  Moderator  who  had  the  courage  to 
defy  that  tradition  and  keep  well  within  the  hour  was 
the  judicious  Clerk,  Dr  Paul.  Many  of  these  addresses 
were  admired  and  appreciated ;  but  I  remember  only  two 
others  which  the  audience  did  not  think  too  long — those 
of  Principal  Tulloch  and  Dr  Boyd.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  was  a  Moderatorial  address  which  the  Commissioner 
did  not  think  too  long.  Even  the  best  Moderatorial 
addresses  are  somewhat  ephemeral,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  briefest  summary  of 
Scott's  : — 

The  disestablishment  is  stayed  for  the  time.  Let 
us  seek  better  ways.  The  country  needs  us  all.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  say,  as  some  of  our  opponents 
do  —  Disestablishment  is,  after  all,  such  a  small 
thing  that  you  ought  to  assent  to  it  without  diffi- 
culty :  but  establishment  is  such  a  great  thing  that 
we  cannot  even  co  -  operate  with  you  so  long  as  you 
are  established.  Let  us  and  those  who  differ  from 
us  confer  as  to  how  we  can  best  combine  our 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  Union,  if 
it  is  to  be  attained,  must  assimilate  what  is  best  in 
both  Churches.  It  must  be  chemical  rather  than 
mechanical.  As  regards  our  own  Church,  there  are 
two  great  defects  which  impair  our  usefulness — selfish 
congregational  isolation  and  lack  of  efficient  Presby- 
terial  superintendence.  Reform  is  not  to  be  sought 
by  the  action  of  new  organisations  or  additional 
agencies,  but  by  the  effective  use  of  our  present 
machinery,    which    is    sufficient    if   properly    applied. 
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The  obstacles  as  regards  superintendence  are  Presby- 
terial  laxity  and  jealous  and  unreasonable  assertion 
of  independence.  "  Our  ministers  and  elders  may  be 
as  faithful  as  officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army,  or  the 
administrators  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  seeing  that 
none  of  these  servants  of  the  country  feel  that  their 
fidelity  is  called  in  question  by  a  demand  for  a  strict 
account  of  their  work,  no  more  need  the  servants  of 
the  Church  feel  reflected  upon  when  called  upon  to 
account  for  their  stewardship."  The  key  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery.  When  that 
is  not  exercised,  the  machine  does  not  work.^  The 
condition  of  the  lapsed  masses  is  a  discredit  to  our 
civilisation,  and  urgently  calls  for  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  But  it  is  foolish  to  represent,  contrary  to 
historical  fact,  that  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  are  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Socialism  is  another  problem  which  demands 
the  attention  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  socialism 
which  is  essentially  Christian,  but  there  is  a  socialism 
which  is  Antichrist.  The  Church  must  be  progres- 
sive. There  is  a  measure  of  reason  in  the  medievalism 
of  reversion  to  forms  of  the  past,  for  those  things  which 
afforded  strength  and  comfort  to  past  generations  may 

^  I  have  often  remarked  that  those  who  extol  the  Presbyterian  system  as  we 
know  it  (and  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  other  systems)  as  sufficient  and  ad- 
mirable, if  properly  worked,  fail  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
in  the  system  an  element  which  renders  thoroughly  efficient  working  an  almost 
unattainable  ideal.  Superintendence  by  an  independent  representative  of  central 
authority  is  one  thing ;  superintendence  by  pares  and  brethren,  of  a  par  and 
brother,  is  quite  another.  The  Russian  army  went  to  pieces  when  discipline 
fell  into  the  hands  of  committees,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  an  efficient 
teaching,  police,  or  postal  service  if  teachers,  policemen,  and  postmen  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  committees  of  their  own  numbers,  of  equal  rank 
with  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  purely 
Episcopal  system  of  government  is  that  the  bishop  has  no  collective  authority 
behind  him.      The  Presbytery  is  diffident  to  interfere ;   the  Bishop  daren't. 
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well  afford  strength  and  comfort  to  us.     But  we  can- 
not rest  upon  the  past.     Forms,  and  even  orders,  may 
have  served  their  day  and  fulfilled  their  purpose.     The 
Church  must  go  forward. 
Scott  had  a  busy  year  as  Moderator  with  ecclesiastical 
and  other  functions  throughout  the  country — not  quite  so 
crowded,    perhaps,    as   would    now    be    the    case,   for   the 
Moderatorship  of  the  Assembly  for  the  year  is  a  growing 
office,  not  merely  in    ecclesiastical,   but    in  general  public 
estimation.       From    being    merely    the    chairman    of    an 
Assembly  for  ten  days,  and  perishing  with  the  Assembly, 
which  was  the  original    position   of  the   Moderator,  he   is 
more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognised  as  for  the  time 
being    not    merely   the   ceremonial   official    representative, 
but  the  head  of  the  whole  Church. 

In  1902,  Scott's  services  to  the  Church  were  recognised 
by  the  placing  of  his  portrait  by  Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A., 
in  the  Offices  of  the  Church.  Two  portraits  (not  one  and 
a  replica)  were  painted  by  Sir  George.  The  one  was  hung, 
as  just  stated,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  the  other  was 
presented  to  Mrs  Scott.  The  presentations  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
at  a  meeting  at  22  Queen  Street  in  May  1902.  Opinions 
differed  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  portraits, 
but  both  were  striking  and  excellent  works.  The  Church 
has  now  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  one  or  two  of 
them  among  the  very  finest  specimens  of  modern  Scottish 
portraiture.  Unfortunately,  the  rooms  in  which  they  hang 
are  quite  unworthy  of  them.  Another  honour  done  to  Scott 
was  that  a  new  hall  attached  to  the  Offices  of  the  Church 
for  large  Committee  or  small  public  meetings  was  named 
"The  Scott  Hall." 

The  Minute  of  the   General   Assembly  of  1909,  record- 
ing   Dr    Scott's    death,    contains    the    following    passage 
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(probably   from    the   pen    of    his   old    friend,    Dr    Mitford 

Mitchell)  :— 

"  A  zealous  defender  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  a  chivalrous  champion  in  the  Anti- 
Disestablishment  Campaign,  he  sought  the  more  ex- 
cellent way  of  healing  the  divisions  of  the  Scottish 
Churches  by  taking  what  may  yet  prove  the  first 
step  towards  Presbyterian  Union.  His  transparent 
honesty,  his  strong  common-sense,  his  fertility  of  re- 
source, his  readiness  in  debate,  his  admirable  temper, 
his  freedom  from  personal  ambition,  his  generosity  in 
speech  and  conduct  to  those  most  opposed  to  him — 
above  all,  his  high  Christian  character  and  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christ — won  for  him  the  confidence  of 
the  Church  and  of  many  outside  her  pale.  To  his 
generation  he  was  known  as  a  preacher,  as  an  edu- 
cationist, as  an  author,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  as  a 
platform  speaker ;  and  the  tributes  of  respect  paid  to 
him  at  death  showed  the  high  place  he  had  attained 
in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  poorer 
from  the  loss  of  so  good  and  faithful  a  servant  of 
his  Lord  and  Master." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    FORMULA   WITHOUT   LEGISLATION. 

In  Scott's  first  year  of  leadership — 1888 — a  movement  had 
ah-eady  begun,  which  was  concluded  only  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  for  modification  of  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  office-bearers  of  the  Church.  This 
was  the  most  important  domestic  matter  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Church  during  Scott's  leadership,  and 
this  seems  to  justify  some  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  difficulty. 

Doctrinal  subscription  had  been  familiar  in  the  Church 
since  the  Reformation.  Originally  the  subscription  re- 
quired was  .to  the  Reformation  Confession  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  which  was  recognised  from  1560  to  1647.  This 
was  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
a  document  which  has  had  a  longer  and  quite  as  stormy 
a  history.  This  Confession  was  prepared  by  an  Assembly 
of  Divines  which  met  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  Confession  for  all  three  kingdoms.  Shortly  after 
its  completion,  it  was  approved  in  a  somewhat  grudging 
manner  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (August  27,  1647).  The  General  Assembly  did  not 
at  that  time  require  any  subscription  to  this  Confession 
by  its  office-bearers.  Indeed  the  new  Confession  seems  to 
have  been  accepted,  not  so  much  because  of  any  opinion 
as   to    its    own    intrinsic    superiority,    as    because    it    was 
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hoped  that  it  might  form  a  basis  for  the  ecclesiastical  union 
of  the  kingdoms. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Confession  was  ratified  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  as  the  public  and  avowed  Confession 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1690,  cap.  5).  The  words  of 
ratification  are  as  follows : — 

"  Likeas  they  by  these  Presents  ratify  and  establish 
the  Confession  of  Faith  now  read  in  their  presence  and 
voted  and  approven  by  them  as  the  public  and  avowed 
Confession  of  this  Church,   containing   the    sum   and 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches." 
Following   upon    this    Parliamentary   ratification   of    the 
Confession,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  that  all  persons, 
on  admission  as  ministers,  preachers,  or  elders,  should  be 
"  obliged  to  subscribe  their  approbation  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  approven  by  former   General   Assemblies   of  this 
Church,  and  ratified  in  the  Second  Session  of  the  current 
Parhament  "  (Oct.  29,  1690).      This  is  the  earliest  formula 
prescribed    in    connection   with    the   Westminster   Confes- 
sion  in    Scotland,  and   it   is   to   be   observed  that    it   was 
framed  and   prescribed  by  the  Church  solely  on  its  own 
authority. 

A  Parliamentary  formula  was  first  prescribed  in  1693,  and 
the  occasion  of  this  being  done  was  a  temporary  difficulty, 
A  large  number  of  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to  Epis- 
copacy when  it  was  predominant,  were  willing  to  conform 
to  Presbytery ;  but  the  Presbyterians  were  suspicious  of 
their  prelatic  and  Jacobite  leanings,  and  were  reluctant 
to  admit  them.  The  object  of  the  Act  (1693,  cap.  22), 
which  was  promoted  by  King  William's  Government  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  to  make  provision  for  the  readmission  of  those  clergy 
to  the  Church,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tests  were  to  be 
provided  of  their  loyalty  to  the  new  monarchs,  and  their 
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acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government  and  discipline,  and  of  uniformity  of 
worship.  This  measure,  framed  to  meet  a  merely  tem- 
porary emergency,  had  a  long  history  which  its  framers 
did  not  foresee  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  imagined. 
The  formula  was  divided  into  three  branches.  Branches 
2  and  3 — Church  government  and  uniformity  of  worship — 
have  occasioned  no  trouble  and  are  not  touched  by  the  Act 
of  1905.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1693  in  regard 
to  Branch  i — doctrine — are  as  follows : — 

"No  person  to  be  admitted  or  continued  as  a  minister 
unless  that  he 

"  do  also  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  ratified 
in  the  foresaid  5th  Act  of  the  Second  Session  of  this 
Parliament,  declaring  the  same  to  be  the  Confession 
of  his  Faith,  and  that  he  owns  the  doctrine  therein 
contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  which  he  will  con- 
stantly adhere  to." 
The  Act  of  1693  was   deeply  distasteful  to  the  Church, 
which  regarded  it  as  a  secular  intrusion  upon  the  spiritual 
province,  and  it  required  all  the  diplomacy  of  Carstairs  to 
effect    a    reconciliation    between    the    Church    and    King 
William.     A  compromise  was  at  last  arranged,  and  there- 
after   the  Assembly  (April  13,  1694)  appointed  a   Commis- 
sion with  powers  to  admit  the  clergy  willing  to  conform, 
provided   the   statutory   formula  (to   which,    however,   the 
General  Assembly  made  a  significant    addition    by  adding 
the  words  "  approven  by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this 
Church"  after  the  words  "  Confession  of  Faith  ")  was  sub- 
scribed by  them. 

From  the  records  of  the  Church  Courts  it  appears  that 
practice  varied  very  much  between  1693  and  1711  as  to  the 
formula  used.  In  the  latter  year  a  new  formula  was  pre- 
scribed by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  (171 1,  x.)  This 
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formula  is  longer  than  the  statutory  one,  and  even  more 
rigid. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  framed  with 
special  reference  to  the  controversies  of  its  own  time  and 
in  accordance  with  the  lights  of  its  own  time.  It  purports 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Universe ;  to  explain  the 
eternal  purposes  and  decrees  of  the  Deity,  the  relation  of 
the  Deity  to  man,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Christian  scheme 
of  redemption,  and  the  future  of  the  race  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul ;  and,  descending  to  mundane  particulars,  it 
prescribes  rules  for  the  government  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church,  and  the  regulation  of  institutions  such  as 
marriage.  Upon  all  these  matters,  many  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  and  of  controversy  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  it  speaks  with  assurance  and  pur- 
ports to  say  what  is  truth.  It  handles  mysteries  into  which 
angels  would  hardly  dare  to  look,  and  passes  on  to  deal  with 
lawful  oaths  and  the  divorce  laws. 

The  Confession  was  framed  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
now  framed,  as  the  result  of  long  discussion,  of  give  and 
take,  and  of  compromise.  It  is  improbable  that  any  one, 
even  of  its  original  framers,  was  satisfied  with  every  one 
of  its  countless  propositions.  Accordingly,  however  excel- 
lent and  orthodox  such  a  Confession  may  be  as  a  whole, 
it  is  quite  unreasonable  that  individuals  should  be  obliged  to 
accept  it  in  all  its  detail  as  a  statement  of  their  personal 
faith.  That  would  be  possible  only  if  the  Confession  were 
promulgated  by  a  Council  of  a  Church  which  claimed  in- 
fallibility, and  whose  members  acknowledged  the  claim. 
Nobody,  unless  he  surrenders  his  private  judgment,  can 
well  be  expected  to  accept  all  the  propositions  in  a  docu- 
ment which^  takes  an  hour  to  read  through,  and  which 
bristles  in  every  line  with^^topics  which  have  been  matter 
of  controversy  in  the  past. 
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But  in  the  opinion  of  some  this  was  what  the  statutory 
formula  of  1693  required  of  the  subscriber.  There  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  this  was  the  sense  in  which  subscription 
was  long  understood  by  the  ultra-orthodox  and  Evangelical 
party.  The  formula  framed  by  the  Assembly  in  171 1  de- 
clared the  Confession  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  It  was 
indeed  then  so  regarded  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Church.  Even  its  own  declarations  as  to  the  fallibility 
of  Confessions  and  Church  Councils  were  lost  sight  of. 
The  Church  had  come  through  a  long  period  of  trial  and 
difficulty.  The  Confession  was  regarded  as  the  embodiment 
of  doctrine  which  had  been  vindicated  by  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs.  Practically  if  not  theoretically,  tacitly  if  not 
avowedly,  it  was  regarded  as  inspired  and  infallible. 
Criticism  was  banned. 

The  rigid  form  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  has, 
however,  never  been  wholly  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Traces  of  this  are  to  be  found  even 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Evangelical  movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  rigidly  orthodox,  according  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  old  school;  and  liberal  thought,  though  it  did  not 
perish,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  bypaths.  If  it  did  ven- 
ture on  to  the  highroad,  the  gibbeted  forms  of  Edward 
Irving  and  M'Leod  Campbell  warned  it  back  to  the  wilds. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  triumphant  Evangelicals  found 
the  limits  which  the  State  prescribed  to  the  Establishment 
too  narrow  to  hold  them.  Israel  forsook  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt. 

"  Heaven  from  all  creatures  wisely  hides  the  book  of^fate." 

Little  did  the  sturdy  Evangelical  Fathers  dream  that 
the  promised  land  was  to  blossom  with  Higher 
Critics ! 
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Times  of  rebuilding  are  not  favourable  to  doctrinal 
introspection,  and  to  those  obstinate  questionings  that 
bring  Creeds  and  Confessions  under  discussion.  And  it 
was  not  until  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Disruption  that 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Confession  became  a 
subject  of  general  interest  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  difficulties  in  regard  to  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession which  in  later  years  began  to  trouble  the  scrupulous 
were  chiefly  these : — 

(i)  It  contains  a  number  of  propositions  which  are  not 
now  generally  accepted  in  the  sense  in  which  the  framers 
of  the  Confession  understood  them — such,  for  example,  as 
that  the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing  in  the  space  of 
six  days,  or  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  meaning  may  be  put  into  such  propositions  which 
may  satisfy  the  modern  mind.  But  this  is  not  legitimate 
interpretation  of  a  purely  human  document.  It  may  be 
legitimate  so  to  treat  an  inspired  record — to  find  in  it  a 
meaning  of  which  the  writer  was  unconscious.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  a  document  which  makes  no  claim  to  inspira- 
tion. Here  the  only  legitimate  interpretation  is  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  document.  When  the 
framers  of  the  Confession  said  six  days  they  meant  144 
consecutive  hours,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  a  man  in  the 
modern  world  puts  on  record  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  six  hours,  one  is  at  liberty  to  disbelieve  the  statement. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  meet  this  scepticism  by  insist- 
ing that  the  statement  is  true,  and  that  one  must  accept 
it  as  an  article  of  faith  subject  to  the  explanation  that  one 
is  at  liberty  to  hold  that  six  hours  does  not  mean  six  hours 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  means  six  days.  Six  days  of 
Creation  in  a  sublime  and  mysterious  story  handed  down 
from  the  cradle  of  the  world  is  one  thing ;  six  days  in  a 
modern  Confession,  prepared  by  learned  divines  as  a  practi- 
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cal    standard  of  a  Church's   doctrine,   is   another :    and   it 
must  be  accepted  literally  or  not  at  all. 

(2)  The  Confession  contains  a  number  of  harsh  and  re- 
probatory  statements  which  are  not  now  accepted  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  framers  of  the  Confession  understood 
them. 

(3)  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all,  however,  is  not 
any  positive  statement  in  the  Confession,  but  its  one-sided 
character,  due  to  its  controversial  origin ;  and  its  inade- 
quacy as  a  representation  of  the  conception  of  God  as  a 
gracious  and  loving  Father,  and  of  the  faith  and  hope 
which  centre  round  the  person  of  Jesus.  Who  that  was 
new  to  our  theologies  and  our  Creeds  would  dream  that  he 
was  dealing  with  authentic  documents  of  one  and  the  same 
faith,  when  he  turned  from  the  arid  and  pragmatic  assertions 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  read  in  the  record  of 
St  John — "Jesus  stood  and  cried,  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink"  ?  The  Confession  of  Faith, 
framed  according  to  the  harsh  ideas  of  its  own  bigoted  days, 
seems  to  adopt  as  its  keynote,  *'  God  having  out  of  His 
mere  good  pleasure  elected  some  to  everlasting  life."  Any 
Confession  which  truly  represented  the  living  faith  of  the 
Church  of  to-day  would  take  as  its  keynote,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son." 
The  Westminster  Confession  is  a  great  historical  land- 
mark, and  in  many  respects  a  worthy  and  noble  statement 
of  many  of  the  vital  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  it 
dwells  too  much  and  too  positively  upon  some  of  the  secrets 
which  belong  to  the  Almighty,  and  it  obscures  or  fails 
adequately  to  present  some  of  the  truths  which  have  been 
given  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  Man. 

Whilst  these  facts  have  long  been  recognised,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  subscription  was  a  cause  of  burning  dis- 
content in  the  Church.     To  a  large  extent  discontent  with 
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the  form  of  subscription  was  the  consequence  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  agitation  against  it.  The  Confession  was 
signed  without  any  scruple  by  many  conscientious  persons 
who  shared  the  views  above  indicated,  because  it  was 
tacitly  recognised  that,  notwithstanding  the  historical 
terms  of  the  declaration,  the  subscriber  did  not  do  more 
than  pledge  his  adherence  to  modern  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
The  significance  of  subscription  required  as  a  test  was 
regarded  as  depending,  not  upon  the  literal  terms  of  the 
words  used,  but  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  words  used  were 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  person  or  body  by  whom 
the  test  was  exacted.  Now,  over  against  the  intrant  to  the 
Ministry  stood  the  Presbytery,  which  required  subscription 
from  him  as  a  condition  of  licence  or  ordination.  But  the 
intrant  knew  very  well  that  the  Presbytery  did  not  them- 
selves accept  all  the  heads  and  particulars  of  the  Confession 
as  therein  expressed,  and  that  they  did  not  understand  that 
in  signing  it  he  accepted  these  heads  and  particulars,  or  did 
more  than  pledge  himself  to  what  are  regarded  as  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
orthodox  Protestantism.  He  knew  that  nobody  in  the 
Presbytery  believed  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  or  under- 
stood that  in  signing  the  Confession  he  was  pledging  him- 
self to  that  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  he 
was  pledging  himself  to  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  he  was  forswearing  himself  if  in  his  heart  he 
rejected  that  doctrine.  There  was  really  not  much  practical 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  loose  though  the  system  was, 
it  worked  well  enough.  For  more  than  half  a  century  no 
minister  had  been  prosecuted  for  deviation  from  the  minor 
dogmas  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  when  it  did  once 
happen  that  a  minister  was  deemed  to  have  deviated  from 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  Ministry. 
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But  the  system,  though  it  worked  well  enough  so  long  as 
there  was  simply  a  tacit  understanding  upon  the  matter, 
was  not  one  that  could  bear  logical  analysis  or  public  dis- 
cussion, or  could  well  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Par- 
liamentary sanction  of  the  formula.  The  clergy  were  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  and  the  Church  to  the  charge 
of  infidelity  to  her  compact  with  the  State  ;  and  doubts  and 
scruples  were  created  about  taking  office  in  the  Church. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  eldership,  rather  than  the 
Ministry,  that  practical  difficulty  arose  over  subscription. 
A  theological  training  famiharises  the  mind  with  a  certain 
latitude  of  interpretation  and  defamiliarises  it  with  the  idea 
that  declarations  must  be  held  to  mean  literally  what  in 
first  intention  they  bear.  But  the  layman  regarded  sub- 
scription with  the  eyes  of  a  plain  business  man,  and  was 
disposed  to  be  as  careful  what  he  put  his  name  to  as  if 
it  were  a  money  obligation.  One  rarely  heard  of  a  divinity 
student  who  turned  back  before  licence  owing  to  difficulties 
about  subscription,  but  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
a  man  of  devotion  and  zeal  for  the  Church  who  decHned 
to  become  an  elder  owing  to  scruples  about  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Pope  was  the  man 
of  sin,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  devil,  he  did  not 
believe  in  eternal  punishment,  some  one  or  other  scruple 
stuck  in  his  mind  and  paralysed  his  hand  when  he  was 
required  to  sign  the  Confession.  The  services  of  some 
useful  men  were  thus  lost  to  the  Church. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  in  1874,  and 
in  1875  an  overture  for  a  modification  in  favour  of  elders 
was  transmitted  to  Presbyteries.  The  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  Presbyteries  making  a  return,  but 
not  of  the  whole  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Assembly  did  not  retransmit.  In  1877,  and  in  the  two 
following  years,  similar  overtures    were  dismissed  by  sub- 
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stantial  majorities.  In  1880  an  overture  proposed  by  Dr 
Story  was  received  and  transmitted  to  Presbyteries,  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  60  Presbyteries  to  19.  In  1887 
a  similar  overture  was  received  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  subscription.  The 
lead  in  this  matter  was  taken  by  Principal  Cunningham  of 
St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  the  liberal  historian  of  the 
Church,  and  a  biting  and  brilliant,  if  somewhat  flippant, 
debater.  This  committee  reported  in  the  following  year,  and 
a  proposed  amending  Act  was,  by  a  majority  of  only  five, 
transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  for  their 
consideration.  In  1889  it  was  found  that  64  Presbyteries 
had  approved,  16  disapproved,  and  4  suggested  alterations. 
Notwithstanding  this  large  measure  of  approval,  the  Act 
was  strongly  opposed  in  the  Assembly  of  1889  by  conserva- 
tive Churchmen,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Mair.  The 
Act,  however,  was  carried  on  a  vote  by  138  to  48.  The 
effect  of  this  Act  was,  as  regards  ministers,  to  restore  the 
statutory  formula  against  the  still  more  strict  Assembly 
formula  of  1711,  and,  as  regards  elders,  to  substitute  the 
following  formula : — 

I  hereby  declare  my  approval  of  the  Confession  of 

Faith   as   approved    by   this   Church   and   ratified   by 

law  in  1690. 
Dr  Scott,  who  was  new  to  the  position  of  leadership  in 
the  Assembly,  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  these  dis- 
cussions, but  he  regarded  the  change  as  inexpedient  in  the 
public  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  dissent  of  Dr  Mair  and  the  Procurator,  which  challenged 
the  whole  proceedings  upon  their  merits  as  being  ultra  vires, 
but  the  record  bears — 

Dr   Scott   dissented   for   himself  and   all   who   may 

adhere  to  him,  because  the  overture,  now  converted 

into   an   Act,    sanctions    an    innovation    in    the  long- 
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continued   practice   of  the  Church,  and   is  calculated 
to  mislead  those  for  whose  relief  it  is  intended. 
Two  future   Moderators,  Mr  Niven  and  Mr  Dill,  adhered 
to  this  protest. 

With  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  matter  paused  —  the 
Disestablishment  movement  having  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Church  in  another  direction.  In  1898  an  over- 
ture was  presented  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stranraer,  the 
prayer  of  which  was  for  a  larger  freedom  in  subscription 
by  ministers  on  the  lines  of  the  relief  given  to  elders  in 
1889 ;  but  this  overture,  which  was  supported  by  Principal 
Story  and  Mr  Vary  Campbell,  Advocate,  was  dismissed. 
Many  of  those  who  voted  against  the  overture  were  not 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  proposal,  but  they  regarded  it 
as  inopportune  to  reopen  a  question  which  could  not  be 
settled  without  legislation ;  they  considered  the  grievance 
to  be  rather  theoretical  than  practical,  and  they  were 
adverse  to  the  diversion  of  the  Church's  attention  from 
the  great  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Schemes  which 
were  rapidly  expanding.  Dr  Donald  Macleod,  though  he 
sympathised  with  these  views,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  laid  aside.  "  I  would  gladly  say 
with  Lord  Melbourne,"  he  remarked,  "  *  Why  can't  you 
leave  it  alone  ?  '  but  unfortunately  our  friends  will  not 
leave  it  alone :  it  will  come  up  again  and  again."  He 
was  right. 

In  the  following  year  an  overture  came  up  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  —  Dr  Cunningham's  old  Pres- 
bytery—  ably  supported  by  Mr  M'Naughton  of  Ardoch, 
which  invited  the  Assembly  to  consider  whether  the 
formula  might  not  be  altered  without  statutory  authority, 
so  long  as  nothing  was  done  out  of  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1690  and  the  Act  of  Security.  This  over- 
ture was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider  the  power 
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which  the  Church  might  possess  of  modifying  the  terms 
of  the  formula,  and  to  report. 

Of  this  committee  Sir  John  Cheyne,  Procurator  of  the 
Church,  was  convener.  In  the  following  year  (1900)  the 
committee  reported  that  they  had  submitted  a  memorial  to 
counsel  (Mr  Asher,  Mr  Rankine,  and  Mr  Constable),  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1693 
were  still  binding  upon  the  Church,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  not  be  competent  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  modify  the  formula  for  ministers.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  committee  was 
discharged.  The  Assembly  rejected,  however,  by  a  majority, 
a  proposal  to  record  the  opinion  of  counsel  in  its  minutes. 
Many  of  the  majority,  including  leading  Church  lawyers, 
objected  to  an  item  in  the  opinion  that  the  formula  of 
17 1 1  was  idtra  vires,  in  so  far  as  it  was  more  rigid  than 
the  statutory  one.  Although  the  statutory  formula  was 
the  minimum  doctrinal  test  which  the  Church  might 
accept,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  the  maximum  which 
the  Church  might  impose,  or  that  there  was  any  civil 
right  to  admission  to  the  Ministry  on  subscription  of  the 
statutory  formula. 

A  new  overture  was,  however,  presented  from  certain 
members  of  Assembly,  and,  after  it  had  been  discussed, 
a  fresh  remit  was  made  to  another  committee  to  consider 
the  whole  powers  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  There  was  a  curious  episode  in  regard 
to  the  convenership  of  that  committee.  The  Procurator 
desired  to  be  relieved,  and,  on  Dr  Scott's  motion,  the 
present  writer  was  appointed  convener.  Next  day  Dr 
Scott  informed  him  that  Dr  Story  was  most  anxious  to 
be  convener,  and  he  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  irregularity 
of  altering  the  minute,  about  which  the  clerk  made  no 
difficulty. 
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The  report  of  this  committee  to  the  Assembly  of  1901 
was  peculiar,  perhaps  unique.  There  were  in  fact  three 
reports,  because  no  point  of  view  could  command  a  majo- 
rity. There  was  general  agreement  that  the  Church  had 
no  power  to  alter  the  formula  of  subscription  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  but  there  was  much  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Church  to  pass  any  Declar- 
atory Act,  or  to  quaHfy  its  adhesion  to  any  articles  of  the 
Confession  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 

One  section  of  the  committee  (the  largest)  held  that  the 
Confession  was  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  that,  until  it 
was  constitutionally  altered,  the  subscriber  must  be  judged 
by  its  terms,  subject  only  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church 
not  to  enforce  discipline  for  minor  deviations.  The  second 
section  held  that  in  particular  cases  of  discipline  the  Church 
might  "  interpret  "  the  Confession  in  the  light  of  Scripture. 
The  first  section  did  not  disagree  with  this,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sections  turned  upon  the  meaning  of 
"  interpret."  What  the  second  section  really  meant  was 
that,  in  any  case  of  discipline,  there  might  be  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture  as  overruling  the  natural  sense 
of  the  words  of  the  Confession.  The  third  section  of  the 
committee,  headed  by  Dr  Story,  contended  that  the 
Church  might  virtually  modify  the  Confession  and  the 
effect  of  relative  subscription  by  general  Declaratory  Acts. 

The  debate  which  followed  upon  this  report  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Assembly 
for  many  years.  Dr  Story  led  the  attack  by  moving  that 
the  view  of  the  third  section,  as  explained  above,  should 
be  afBrmed  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  supported  this  motion 
with  a  speech  of  great  earnestness  and  power.  This  de- 
liverance was  seconded  by  Mr  Vary  Campbell.  The  con- 
servative and  constitutional  view  was  advocated  by  Dr 
Mair,  who,  seconded  by  the  Procurator  (Sir  John  Cheyne), 
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moved  that  the  committee  should  be  thanked  and  dis- 
charged. Dr  Mair  thus  summed  up  the  position  from  the 
legal  standpoint : — 

"  We  do  not  say  that  the  Confession  in  relation  to 
its  authoritativeness  is  infallible,  but  that  if  the 
Church,  which  has  already  given  one  interpretation 
of  Scripture  in  the  form  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
should  change  its  mind,  and  wish  to  put  another 
interpretation  on  Scripture,  we  should  do  as  our 
forefathers  did,  and  go  to  the  State  and  ask  it  to 
give  effect  to  our  desires.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
absolute  jurisdiction  on  matters  within  its  special 
province,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  alleged  error  in 
doctrine  it  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  civil  Courts. 
The  Church  may  also,  by  a  Declaratory  Act,  explain 
or  define  doctrinal  points  as  to  which  the  Confession 
is  ambiguous  or  silent,  but  so  long  as  the  Act  of 
1690  remains  in  force,  the  Church  has  no  power,  by 
Declaratory  Act  or  otherwise,  to  modify,  abridge,  or 
extend  any  article  of  the  Confession."^ 
Commenting  upon  these  words  in  his  reply,  Dr  Story 
described  Dr  Mair  as  an  Erastian. 

"  Dr  Mair's  speech  was  the  frankest  and  boldest 
Erastianism  I  ever  heard.  It  might  not  be  Erastian- 
ism  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  but  we  all 
know  what  is  meant  in  Scotland  by  calling  a  man  an 
Erastian,  and  I  apply  that  name  in  its  fullest  sense 
to  my  reverend  friend  Dr  Mair." 

1  In  one  of  his  latest  pamphlets  upon  Union,  Dr  Mair  appears  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  this  position.  When  twitted  with  this,  he  replied  characteristically, 
"  Dr  Mair  will  answer  for  Dr  Mair  of  to-day  :  he  will  not  answer  for  Dr  Mair 
of  twenty  years  ago."  One  is  reminded  of  the  austere  and  archaic  theologian 
who,  when  he  got  a  similar  rejoinder,  retorted,  "  Nae  answer  for  what  ye  said 
ten  years  syne  !     Ma  man,  ye  hae  to  answer  yet  for  the  fa'." 
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The  situation  created  by  the  possibihty  of  Dr  Story's 
motion  being  carried  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Church,  and  Scott  intervened  to  save 
the  situation.  In  principle  he  agreed  with  Dr  Mair,  but 
he  desired  to  soften  matters.  The  Reformers  wanted  a 
joint :  Dr  Mair's  cupboard  was  bare.  Dr  Scott  proposed 
to  find  them  a  bone.  He  moved  an  addendum  to  Dr 
Mair's  motion  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  In  resolving  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  no  further 
with  the  matter,  the  General  Assembly  refer  to  their 
Act  on  Subscription  of  Office- Bearers  in  the  Church 
(xvii.,  1889),  in  which  they  declared  their  desire,  by 
the  changes  then  enacted,  *  to  enlarge,  rather  than  to 
curtail,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  to  relieve 
subscribers  from  unnecessary  burdens  as  to  forms  of 
expression,  and  matters  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
substance  of  the  faith.'  The  General  Assembly  re- 
new this  declaration,  and  recognising  that  the  complete 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  concerning 
the  faith  which  is  inherent  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  been  ratified  and  guaranteed  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  national  statutes,  and  that  the  Church's 
ultimate  authority  in  all  such  matters  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  General  Assembly 
are  confident  that  the  Office-Bearers  of  the  Church 
will  so  exercise  its  jurisdiction  as  not  to  oppress  the 
consciences  of  any  who,  while  owning  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
are  not  certain  as  to  some  less  important  determina- 
tions also  contained  in  the  Confession." 
In  submitting  this  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Principal  Marshall  Lang,  Dr  Scott  said — 

**  I    dissent   from    Mr  Vary  Campbell's   conclusions 
because  they  point  to  a  very  erroneous  and  unfounded 
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theory  as  to  the  power  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
this  statute  —  a  theory  which,  if  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  would  lead  to  a  catastrophe  as 
certainly  as  it  occurred  some  sixty  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  do  not  seem  to 
feel  what  an  enormous  stride  for  liberty  was  taken 
by  our  reforming  ancestors  when  they  passed  by  all 
the  creeds  of  the  medieval  and  patristic  Church  and 
went  back  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  What  they 
seem  to  forget  is  the  unparalleled  liberty  which  we  have 
under  the  statute.  No  Church  in  Christendom  has 
more  liberty  in  exercising  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  faith  than  has  the  Church  of  Scotland — her  de- 
cisions are  unchallengeable.  That  is  the  answer  I 
give  to  Mr  Campbell  in  regard  to  what  our  fore- 
fathers did  in  the  case  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Row.  If 
such  a  case  occurs  again,  the  statutes  remain  un- 
changed, but  the  judges  differ,  and  they  will  ad- 
minister any  such  case  in  the  light  of  increased 
knowledge,  and  their  decision  again  will  be  an  un- 
challengeable decision.  Statutes  are  made  for  honest 
men.  The  law  is  made  for  the  good  as  a  protection 
against  the  evil,  and  if  we  look  at  the  enormous 
liberty  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has,  we  will  be 
glad  to  remain  as  we  are.  The  use  of  the  proposed 
addendum  is  this, — We  are  living  in  a  troubled  and 
restless  time — we  must  observe  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and,  consistently  with  our  former  determinations 
on  this  question,  we  may  be  able  to  say  something 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  showing  what  is  the 
intention  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  this  matter." 
On  a  final  division,  Dr  Mair's  motion,  with  the  addendum 
proposed  by  Dr  Scott,  was  carried  against  Principal  Story's 
motion  by  178  votes  to  146 — a  majority  of  32. 
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The  matter  came  up  again  in  the  following  year  on 
several  overtures,  when  Principal  Story  made  a  speech 
embodying  a  sharp  attack  upon  the  Confession,  and  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  fresh  committee.  This  was 
opposed  by  Dr  Theodore  Marshall,  who,  in  what  was  per- 
haps his  best  debating  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  de- 
precated a  reopening  of  the  subject.  Dr  Scott  seconded 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  impossibility  of 
any  change  without  an  approach  to  Parliament,  and  upon 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  insuperable  difficulties  to 
a  successful  approach.  The  matter  did  not  excite  the  same 
interest  in  this  Assembly  as  in  the  preceding  one,  particu- 
larly as  the  step  proposed,  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
had  been  twice  already  adopted  without  result,  and 
Principal  Story's  motion  was  easily  defeated. 

Still  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest.  In  the  next 
Assembly — that  of  1903 — an  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Greenock,  introduced  by  Mr  Murray  of  Kilmalcolm,  again 
recalled  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the  matter.  Dr  Story, 
seconded  by  Professor  Herkless,  again  took  the  initiative  by 
moving — 

"  In  requiring  subscription  to  the  formula  legalised 

by  the  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  1693,  the  General 

Assembly  does  now  expressly  declare  that  the  Confession 

of  Faith  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  infallible   creed 

imposed  on  the  consciences  of  men,  but  as  a  system  of 

doctrine  valid  only  so    far  as    it   accords  with    Holy 

Scripture  interpreted  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 

Spirit." 

In  submitting  this  motion,  Dr  Story  again  made  a  fierce 

attack   upon    the  Confession,  which  called  forth  a  retort 

from  Dr  Scott. 

"  The  Confession  never  set  itself  up  to  be  an  infallible 
canon.    It  was  based  upon  a  higher  standard,  the  stand- 
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ard  of  Holy  Scripture,  interpreted  through  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  Dr  Story  were  largely  shared  by  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church.  If  I  had  held 
these  sentiments  I  would  never  have  subscribed  to  the 
Confession  as  Dr  Story  did  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Glasgow  University. 
But  Dr  Story  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Confession 
has  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  taking  it  as  a  whole  in 
the  light  of  its  own  teaching  and  interpreted  by  Holy 
Scripture,  I  have  never  had  any  hesitation  since  my 
early  days  in  signing  that  Confession.  I  owe  to  it  the 
awakening  of  my  intellectual  activity,  because  it  forced 
upon  my  mind  the  consideration  of  problems  and 
mysteries  which,  in  spite  of  modern  thought,  are  just 
as  great  and  perplexing  to-day  as  they  were  to  our 
progenitors  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Confession 
was  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  presented 
to  the  State  in  the  Revolution  Settlement  as  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Church's  faith,  was  considered  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  day,  was  accepted  by  the  State  as 
the  Confession  of  the  Church,  and  was  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  abridge,  extend,  or  modify  a  national  statute  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  Parliament  ? 
It  stands  there  as  the  concordat  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  State  it 
cannot  be  abridged  or  modified.  In  the  Revolution 
Settlement  there  was  acknowledged  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  thus  was  bestowed  upon  the  Church 
supreme  and  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  all  such  matters. 
The  Church  is  free  to  put  its  own  interpretation  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  as  regards  faith  and  worship,  and  its 
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interpretation  has  never  been  called  in  question.  Our 
power  to  declare  what  we  are  going  to  decide  upon  by 
a  Declaratory  Act  is  a  very  different  matter.  We  might 
write  volumes  and  volumes  of  Declaratory  Acts,  but 
they  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
upon.  It  would  be  of  no  value  for  one  party  to  this 
concordat  to  set  up  a  Declaratory  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  party.  We  have,  however,  power 
to  declare  anent  points  on  which  the  Confession  is 
ambiguous  or  silent.  If  all  that  Dr  Story  and  Professor 
Herkless  want  is  a  declaration  that  the  Confession  is 
not  an  infallible  canon,  the  Confession  gives  them 
that.  But  I  am  willing  again  to  grant  them  that 
declaration,  if  it  will  end  the  discussion  for  a  time  and 
give  us  a  little  peace  and  quiet  in  the  Church  when  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  are  unsettled.  If  there  is  a 
real  grievance  here,  the  only  possible  redress  is  by  going 
to  the  State  and  saying,  '  We  don't  like  our  Confession  ; 
we  detest  our  Confession :  free  us  from  it.'  Never 
could  such  a  proposal  be  made  at  a  less  opportune 
time.  If  we  go  to  the  State,  we  will  be  opposed  by  our 
own  people  in  multitudes,  by  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
taries in  Scotland,  and  by  their  friends  in  Parliament. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  insane  proposal  than  to  go 
to  the  State  and  ask  a  modification  of  the  Confes- 
sion at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  here  to  judge  the 
Confession,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  pass  no 
judgment  which  could  reflect  upon  it." 
Dr  Scott  concluded  this  somewhat  deprecatory  speech 
by  moving  a  resolution,  which  was  to  become  historical : — 
"  Finding  that  ambiguity  exists  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
sidering that  the  said  Confession  is  based  upon  Holy 
Scripture,  and   having   specially   in   view   Chapter   I., 
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sections  9  and  10;  Chapter  XX.,  section  2,  and  also 
Chapter  XXXI.,  section  4,  wherein  it  is  expressly  set 
forth  •  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience  and 
hath   left   it   free   from   the   doctrines   and  command- 
ments of  men  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His 
Word  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,' 
that  'this  supreme  judge,  by  which  all  controversies 
of  religion   are   to   be  determined,  and   all  decrees  of 
councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men 
and  private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  on  whose 
sentences   we   are   to   rest,  can  be   no   other   but  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture,'  hereby  declare 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  worship  only  in  so  far  as 
it    accords    with    Holy    Scripture    interpreted    by   the 
Holy  Spirit." 
There  was   added   an   instruction   that  this  Declaration 
should   be   read   to   those  who  were  required   to  sign  the 
formula.     This   motion   was   seconded   by  the  Procurator. 
Then   Principal   Stewart  of  St  Andrews,  seconded  by  Mr 
Warr   of  Rosneath,   moved    in    favour  of  an   approach  to 
Parliament   as   being   the  only   satisfactory   course.     After 
a    striking    speech    by    Professor    Paterson,    who    rebelled 
somewhat  against   Dr   Story's   summary  treatment   of  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Confession,  Dr  Story,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise   of  many,   withdrew    his    motion    in    favour   of  that 
of  Dr   Scott.     The   latter   easily   carried   against   that   of 
Principal  Stewart,  and  became  the  finding  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Thus  virtually  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Formula  Question  by  a  resolution  which  some  re- 
garded as  the  high-water  mark  of  what  the  Church  could 
do  within  the  limits  of  its  constitution,  and  others  regarded 
as   an    overstepping   of  that   constitution.     An  attempt  to 
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have  this  resolution  rescinded  on  the  last  day  of  the  next 
Assembly  came  to  nothing. 

No  resolution  submitted  by  Scott  during  his  leadership 
attracted  so  much  attention  or  excited  so  much  comment, 
both  within  the  Church  and  beyond  its  borders.  To  many 
of  the  reformers  it  appeared  to  concede  all  that  they  had 
ever  contended  for.  Others  were  not  wholly  pleased  with 
the  turn  of  events.  The  almost  unanimous  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution,  moved  and  seconded  by  two  conser- 
vative leaders,  and  accepted  by  Dr  Story,  was  suggestive 
that  they  had  been  making  a  fuss  about  very  little.  It 
was  an  anticlimax  that  this  persistent  agitation  should 
find  its  quietus  with  consent  of  their  leader  in  a  simple 
Assembly  resolution  without  even  recourse  to  the  Barrier 
Act.  They  were  not  indeed  filled  with  the  indignation 
of  Naaman,  when  told  to  go  and  wash  in  Jordan,  but 
their  sentiments  were  akin  to  the  feelings  which  Naaman 
might  have  entertained  if  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  had  neglected  to  wash  in  Abana.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  condemned  the  resolution  as  equivocal — mean- 
ingless if  constitutional,  unconstitutional  if  it  had  any 
meaning.  There  would  have  been  grounds  for  the  criticism 
if  Scott  had  propounded  his  resolution  as  an  important 
new  departure.  The  extract  from  his  speech  quoted  above 
shows  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  resolution 
affirms  that  the  Confession  is  not  an  infallible  rule  of  faith. 
Nobody  in  authority  ever  claimed  that  it  was  such,  neither 
the  Church,  nor  Parliament,  nor  the  Confession  itself.  In 
this  view  the  declaration  was  otiose,  as  Scott  himself  indi- 
cated. The  most  rigid  conservative  did  not  assert  that 
the  Confession  was  an  infallible  rule :  all  that  he  asserted 
was  that  it  was  the  rule  until  it  was  altered  in  a 
constitutional  way.  By  some,  however,  the  declaration  was 
interpreted   as   being   upon    the   lines   of  the   legal   heresy 
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embodied  in  the  middle  view  submitted  by  a  section  of  the 
committee  in  1901 — viz.,  that  in  a  particular  case  appeal 
might  be  taken  from  the  Confession  to  Scripture.  To  take 
a  concrete  illustration  of  this.  It  implies,  it  was  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  relevant  statement  of  defence  by  a  minister 
accused  of  teaching  transubstantiation,  to  admit  that  tran- 
substantiation  was  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
but  to  offer  to  prove  transubstantiation  from  Scripture.  This 
is  an  impossible  view.  All  Protestant  Churches  profess  to 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  authority,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  possible,  under  present  conditions  of 
belief,  for  all  Protestants  to  unite  under  one  rule  of  doc- 
trinal discipline.  Each  Church  puts  its  own  interpretation 
upon  Scripture,  and  this  interpretation,  if  embodied  in  its 
constitution,  is  a  binding  rule  upon  its  communion  until 
it  is  constitutionally  altered.  Whether  it  can  be  altered 
without  loss  of  identity  and  forfeiture  of  property  depends 
upon  the  terms  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a  prevalent  fal- 
lacy, but  none  the  less  a  fallacy,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  fallibility  of  all  Confessions  detracts  from  the  binding 
character  of  a  Confession  once  it  has  been  adopted  and 
so  long  as  it  is  not  constitutionally  altered.  This  was 
assumed  to  be  a  fallacy  in  the  Free  Church  case,  and  in 
every  other  case  in  which  the  effect  of  departure  from 
its  particular  tenets  by  a  Protestant  Church  has  been 
considered  by  a  Court  of  Law.  Scott  himself  would  strongly 
have  disclaimed  any  such  interpretation  of  his  motion  as 
has  been  indicated.  A  good  deal  of  criticism  was  directed 
even  from  quarters  without  the  Church  at  the  phrase, 
"  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit "  ;  but  Scott 
did  not  coin  this — he  took  it  from  the  standards  of  the 
Church.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  phrase 
does  itself  need  some  interpretation.  The  Protestant 
dilemma    is   perhaps    not   very  different    from  the    Roman 
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Catholic  one.  The  Pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks 
infallibly.  The  Scriptures  are  infallible  when  the  inter- 
pretation is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  Pope  is 
in  error,  he  was  not  speaking  infallibly.  If  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  erroneous,  the  interpreter  was  not 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  sure  marks  of  the 
necessary  conditions  are  hard  to  define. 

The  real  significance  of  Scott's  motion  was  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  requirement  that  it  should  be  read  to 
every  person  required  to  sign  the  formula.  In  this  aspect 
it  was  of  the  nature  of  an  overt  recognition  of  the  tacit 
understanding  which,  as  above  explained,  had  smoothed 
subscription  in  the  past.  Subscription  did  not  mean  ex- 
actly what  the  formula,  literally  interpreted,  imported,  but 
what  the  Church,  in  requiring  subscription,  meant  to  exact. 
This  was  not  an  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  made  of  the  matter  under  the  existing 
conditions. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  doc- 
trinal subscription,  Scott's  views  were  those  of  robust  good 
sense.  Christianity  is  a  distinctive  religion,  not  a  vague 
atmosphere  of  general  religiosity.  The  Christian  Church 
is  the  repository  of  certain  doctrines  handed  down  from 
the  first  century,  which  the  Church  professes  to  believe 
and  teach  for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  faith  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Church.  Take  it  away  and  a  nebulous 
goodness  may  still  remain,  but  this  nebulous  goodness  is 
not  Christianity.  Again,  certain  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  hold  certain  special  doctrines,  which  they  regard 
as  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  and  even  necessitate 
their  separation  from  those  branches  of  the  Church  which 
reject  these  doctrines.  The  branch  exists  as  a  separate 
branch  for  the  defence  of  these  doctrines.  Take  them  away 
and  it  is  dissolved.     It  may  be  that,  both  as  regards  the 
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doctrines  common  to  the  whole  Church  and  the  doctrines 
pecuhar  to  certain  branches  of  the  Church,  there  may  be 
change,  progress,  development.  But  the  mere  possibility 
of  change,  progress,  or  development  can  never  form  the 
whole  content  of  the  creed  of  a  Church.  There  must  be 
something  that  Js  either  absolutely  or  provisionally  fixed, 
some  body  of  positive  belief  which  the  Church  holds  and 
professes  to  propagate.  The  object  of  a  Church  cannot  be 
to  change  its  creed.  It  cannot  exist  for  that  purpose ;  before 
that  stage  is  reached  it  must  cease  to  exist.  But  the 
Church  must  take  reasonable  measures  to  secure  its  object, 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  And 
one  most  necessary  measure  is  to  make  sure  provision  that 
the  agents  whom  it  sends  forth  to  carry  on  its  work  shall 
hold  and  teach  those  doctrines  which  the  Church  exists 
to  propagate.  Some  security  must  be  taken  for  this  :  perfect 
security  may  be  unobtainable,  but  according  to  the  general 
consensus  of  the  Church,  the  requirement  of  a  solemn 
declaration  of  fidelity  by  noviciates  before  they  enter  upon 
office  is  the  best  security  that  can  be  taken.  The  form 
in  which  such  a  declaration  shall  be  made  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  The  body  of  doctrine  or  particular  tenets  to  which 
assent  is  to  be  required  is  fair  matter  of  discussion.  But 
some  assurance  must  be  taken  unless  the  Church  is  to 
stultify  itself.  Objection  to  any  requirement  of  subscrip- 
tion or  declaration,  as  sometimes  urged  by  superior  persons, 
is  priggish  anarchy.  Religious  behefs  are  a  much  more 
important  matter  than  political  principles.  But  no  political 
association  can  parley  with  the  question  whether  its  office- 
bearers and  agents  hold  the  principles  which  the  association 
exists  to  defend  and  disseminate.  There  is  no  mystery  as 
regards  the  loyalty  of  the  Church's  office-bearers  to  its 
creed,  nothing  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  even  distinctively 
rehgious  about  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  plain  business   and 
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common-sense  from  which  the  Church  can  no  more  get 
away  than  can  the  secular  association.  There  may  be 
great  latitude  as  regards  pious  opinions  —  much  liberty 
of  thought ;  but  in  the  last  resource  every  Church  must, 
to  borrow  a  classic  phrase  of  Principal  Tulloch's,  "  stand 
somewhere,"  and  be  prepared  to  say,  "We  stand  here." 
If  it  cannot  say  that  to  its  own  office-bearers,  it  cannot 
say  that  to  the  world.  Such,  as  gathered  from  conversa- 
tions with  him,  were  Scott's  views  in  regard  to  doctrinal 
subscription. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    FORMULA    WITH    LEGISLATION. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Free  Church 
Case  was  pronounced  upon  August  i,  1904.  The  following 
letter  was  received  by  Dr  Scott  a  few  days  later : — 

Principal  Stewart  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  loM  August  1904. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  all  thinking 
a  great  deal  during  the  past  week,  not  only  about 
the  consequences  of  the  House  of  Lords  judgment  to 
those  immediately  concerned,  but  about  its  bearing 
upon  ourselves.  It  cannot  leave  us  untouched ;  rather 
it  seems  to  present  an  opportunity  which  it  would  be 
criminal  to  neglect. 

"  When  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1903  I  proposed 
an  appeal  to  Parliament  as  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  Confessional  difficulty,  it  was  less 
with  the  expectation  that  the  appeal  could  be  carried 
out  successfully  (though  even  as  to  that  I  was  not 
hopeless— having  some  confidence  in  the  essential  jus- 
tice of  public  opinion)  than  with  the  feeling  that,  until 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  and  had  failed,  we  were 
not  justified  in  falling  back  upon  courses  that  were  less 
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straightforward,  or  at  any  rate  more  open  to  miscon- 
struction. I  was  met  by  the  objection,  that  unless  we 
could  go  as  a  nation,  or  at  best  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  other  Churches,  instead  of  their  probable  opposition, 
it  would  be  useless,  and  that  it  was  inexpedient  even  to 
try.  How  changed  the  situation  is  to-day !  It  almost 
seems  like  a  special  providence,  that  the  foundations 
should  be  so  shaken  as  to  make  possible  a  great  recon- 
struction. The  attempt  might  now  be  made  with  good 
hope  of  success.  The  other  Churches  can  scarcely  get 
things  settled  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  far 
the  object  of  all  of  us  is  now  the  same.  I  say  nothing 
in  the  meantime  of  projects  of  Union,  but  a  move  ought 
certainly  to  be  made  for  the  solution  of  the  Confessional 
difficulty. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinary  method  of  pro- 
ceeding by  Overture  in  the  Presbyteries  is  too  slow. 
Nothing  could  really  be  done  before  next  Assembly, 
and  the  opportunity  might  be  gone  by  that  time.  Do 
you  not  think  we  should  have  a  special  meeting  of 
Commission  of  Assembly,  or  a  representative  confer- 
ence of  Churchmen  to  take  what  action  seems  neces- 
sary? My  object  in  writing  is  to  make  this  suggestion, 
as  I  think  it  is  your  part  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  to 
lead  us  here.  The  uselessness  of  Declaratory  Acts  at 
any  rate  is  abundantly  proved. 

"Here  I  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
friends — but  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
shows  me  that  others  have  the  same  thoughts  as  I 
have  about  the  situation  that  has  been  created." 

Dr  Scott's  reply  is  not  forthcoming,  but  its  cautious 
tenor  may  be  gathered  from  Principal  Stewart's  next 
letter:— 
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Principal  Stewart  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  15/A  Aug.  1904. 

'•  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  It  was  kind  of  you 
to  write  so  fully. 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  intervention  at 
this  stage  would  be  impolitic  and  useless.  I  agree 
also  that,  when  the  proper  stage  comes,  it  should  be 
our  endeavour  to  secure  a  solution  which  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country.  What  will  come  out 
of  the  present  confusion  in  the  way  of  union  or  re- 
arrangement of  Churches  no  one  can  at  present  tell. 
For  that  reason  I  did  not  touch  upon  the  question  of 
Union  in  my  letter  to  you. 

**  But  with  regard  to  the  Confessional  difficulty  the 
problem  seems  to  me  much  more  simple,  and  our  duty 
more  clear,  and  I  would  add  immediate.  Any  day  our 
right  to  our  endowments  may  be  challenged  on  the 
ground  of  non-acceptance  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  An  appeal  to  the  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  for  the  Confession  and  not  the  Bible  is 
the  standard  in  determining  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  danger  may  seem  to  be  imaginary — 
but  so  would  that  of  the  U.F.  Church  have  seemed 
a  short  time  ago.  It  is  surely  wise  to  get  our  posi- 
tion rendered  unchallengeable.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  be  accused  of  seeking  to  '  win  an  advantage '  for 
our  own  Church  if  we  tried  to  get  this  matter  put 
right — rather,  we  should  be  to  blame  if  we  neglected 
such  an  opportunity.  If  the  U.F.  Church  is  to  retain 
any  of  its  present  endowments,  it  must  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  relax  its  relation  to  the  Confession. 
My  point  is  that  we  should  go  together,  since  our 
object  is  the  same,  and  together  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  if  either  of  us  went  alone. 
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But  if  we  delay  and  allow  the  U.F.'s  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment on  their  own  account,  the  opportunity  will  be 
lost  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

"  Whatever  else  is  done,  or  may  be  looked  for  to 
come  out  of  the  present  chaos,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  should  not  be  neglected. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  situation  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Interests  Committee, 
and  I  hope  that  this  question  of  the  Confession  will  be 
specially  considered. 

"  I  am  at  one  with  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  united 
action  on  our  part,  and  the  undesirability  of  isolated 
and  irresponsible  public  utterances.  I  for  one  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  harmony;  but,  if  I  think  that  the 
chance  is  being  lost,  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak 
out." 

A  few  days  later  Scott  received  a  letter  in  somewhat  the 
same  terms  from  another  source. 

Rev.  James  Murray  of  Kilmalcolm  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  19M  Aug-,  1904. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  trouble  you  on  a  subject 
that  seems  to  me  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
and  of  some  urgency  ? 

"The  recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  has 
produced  a  situation  from  which,  I  think,  much  ad- 
vantage may  be  won  for  our  Church,  and  for  national 
religion.  It  seems  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing increased  spiritual  freedom,  and  also  for  bringing 
about,  in  the  natural  way,  ecclesiastical  union.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  our  present  relation  to  the  Con- 
fession   is   unsatisfactory.      For   myself,    I    was    quite 
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disposed  to  accept  your  resolution  in  the  Assembly 
before  last  as  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  the  present 
circumstances.  You  know  that  there  is  a  party  opposed 
to  it,  and  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  it  re- 
scinded. I  believe  that  such  an  attempt  can  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  but  have  we  not  now  a  chance  of 
putting  our  freedom  on  a  firmer  basis  ?  Most  of  us 
were  agreed  that  the  most  straightforward  course  is  to 
approach  Parliament,  but  we  shrank  from  stirring  up 
opposition  and  the  cry  for  Disestablishment.  But, 
now,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  U.F.'s  would  op- 
pose us,  when  indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that  they 
themselves  should  approach  Parliament  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

"  Suppose  we  promoted  our  separate  measures  at 
the  same  time,  would  we  not  be  likely  to  succeed, 
and  further,  would  not  this  joint-action  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  union  easy,  almost  inevitable  ? 
I  have  talked  lately  with  many  U.F.'s,  and  they — 
the  laity  at  least  —  would  heartily  welcome  such  a 
movement. 

"  I  am  not  yet  clear  what  exactly  we  should  ask 
Parliament  to  do ;  but,  generally,  we  want  our  rela- 
tion to  the  Confession  relaxed  —  probably  the  power 
to  draw  up  our  own  formula  would  suffice. 

"  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that  a  private  Con- 
ference should  be  held  soon  to  consider  the  whole 
situation.  A  number  of  those  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
approve  of  this  suggestion,  and  many  look  to  you  to 
lead. 

'*  In  writing  to  you  thus,  you  will  not  think  that  I 
wish  to  put  myself  forward ;  but  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  tide  *  is  now  nearly  at  the  flood,'  and  taken  thus 
may  lead  to  higher  fortune  than  we  dream  of." 
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These  letters  explain  the  origin  of  the  proposal  to  asso- 
ciate a  measure  of  relief  in  regard  to  doctrinal  subscription 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  any  legislation  which  the 
Free  Church  decision  might  render  inevitable.  The  letters 
speak  for  themselves,  and  their  tone  and  temper  are  perhaps 
a  sufficient  answer  to  unfriendly  criticism,  which  has  some- 
times been  directed  against  the  movement  which  followed 
upon  them. 

Correspondence  and  conversations  followed  upon  these 
letters,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Interests  Com- 
mittee, upon  i6th  November,  the  subject  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  after  consultation  with  Scott. 
No  decision  was  come  to,  but  correspondence  and  sugges- 
tions were  invited.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence 
that  has  been  preserved  that  at  the  very  outset  attention 
was  directed  to  what  now  appears  the  premature  question 
of  the  precise  terms  of  the  formula  that  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  existing  one.  The  most  recent,  if  not  the 
only  precedent,  was  the  statutory  relaxation  of  the  terms 
of  subscription  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1865.  It  was 
thought  that  similar  procedure  must  be  followed,  and  a  new 
statutory  formula  be  provided,  subject  always  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  formula  must  first  be  approved  of  by  the 
Church.  According  to  the  general  opinion  at  that  stage, 
there  would  have  been  constitutional  objections  to  going 
further,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Disestablishment  cam- 
paign was  too  recent  to  render  attractive  the  prospect  of 
the  raising  of  constitutional  issues  affecting  the  Establish- 
ment. That  the  idea  was  not  altogether  unfounded  was 
proved  by  the  opposition  with  which  the  Low  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  subsequently  met  a  more 
liberal  proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which 
this  opposition  was  brushed  aside  shows  that  constitutional 
theories  are  not  likely  in  these  days  to  prove  a  formidable 
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obstacle  to  any  ecclesiastical  settlement  about  which  there 
is  general  agreement  among  Scotsmen. 

The  two  following  Memoranda,  prepared  for  private 
communication  at  the  time,  explain  Scott's  attitude.  The 
first  deals  with  the  suggestion  which  commended  itself 
to  some  at  the  time  to  fall  back  as  regards  subscription  from 
the  Confession  to  the  Catholic  Creeds.  The  second  treats 
the  matter  of  subscription  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its 
more  general  aspect. 


MEMORANDA   BY   DR   SCOTT. 


"  FORMULA. 

"  Any  reference  in  the  Formula  to  the  Ancient  Creeds 
would  be  extraneous  to  the  Act  of  1690,  to  which  the 
Formula  attaches  us. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Scottish  Confession  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  deliberately  excluded 
any  reference  to  the  Ancient  Creeds  from  both  docu- 
ments, because  they  aimed  at  removing  the  standard  of 
authority  in  matter  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline 
from  a  medieval  or  patristic  basis  to  an  apostolic 
basis. 

"  The  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  is  not 
the  Creeds,  but  Holy  Scripture  interpreted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

"  For  us,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  Ancient  Creeds 
into  our  Formula  would  be  to  invalidate  the  work  of 
our  forefathers.  They  embodied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Creeds  in  the  Scottish  Confession  and  the  Westminster 
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Confession  so  far  as  that  doctrine  was  scriptural.  They 
refused  to  make  any  reference  to  these  symbols.-^ 

"  We  are  deciding  the  terms  of  our  subscription  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  under  a  public  statute,  and  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  its  contents.  We  subscribe 
to  the  statute  as  a  condition  of  office. 

"  Acceptance  of  the  Creeds  is  a  test  of  membership 
in  many  instances  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  may 
be  made  by  the  Church  a  test  of  office,  but  such  a  test 
should  be  applied  not  in  a  Formula,  but  in  a  question 
put  to  ministers  and  elders  at  ordination." 

II. 

"NOTES    ON    SUBSCRIPTION    to   the   FORMULA. 

"  I.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  attached  to  our 
standards  not  only  by  subscription  to  the  Formula 
enacted  by  the  State  in  1693,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Church.  We  are  really  far  more 
solemnly  attached  by  the  professions  we  make  in 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  us  at  our  ordination 
or  induction. 

"  They  are  far  more  searching  and  public,  and 
signing  the  Formula  is  simply  an  endorsement  of 
them.  A  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and, 
in  signing  to  the  Formula,  we  simply  set  our  seal 
to  our  spoken  vows. 

"2.  We  must  not  infer  that,  because  the  Church  did  not 
exact  subscription  to  the  Confession  until  i6go,  it 
regarded    subscription   as   unimportant.     When   the 

'  Scott  was  not  altogether  consistent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Catholic  Creeds. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  wavered.  He  subsequently,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  his  last  important  speech  in  the  Assembly  he  seems  to 
take  very  high  ground  as  to  the  authorily  of  these  symbols.  (See  in/ray  pp.  139, 
142,  167.) 
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Confession  was  first  approved  of  by  the  Assembly 
and  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1647,  subscription  to 
it  was  not  considered  necessary,  for  the  National 
Covenants  had  then  to  be  subscribed  not  only  by  the 
office-bearers,  but  also  by  the  members  of  the  Church. 

"  In  the  Act  of  1690  the  Covenants  were  not  re- 
cognised, and  no  reference  was  made  to  several  of 
the  Assemblies  held  without  or  against  the  royal 
authority.  Subscription  to  the  Confession  was, 
therefore,  made  obligatory  on  all  office  -  bearers 
by  the  Assembly  in  place  of  subscription  to  the 
Covenants,  which  were  ignored  in  the  statute  re- 
establishing the  Church.  In  adopting  the  Formula 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1693,  the 
Assembly  made  no  reference  to  that  Act,  because 
it  resented  the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed,  and 
also  some  of  its  provisions,  and  it  added  to  the 
Formula,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  the  words, 
'As  approved  by  former  General  Assemblies.' 

"  The  Church's  sense  of  the  importance  of  sub- 
scription is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  subsequent 
modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  Formula  were 
more  stringent  than  those  required  in  the  public 
statute. 
"  3.  I  had  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church 
would  demand  subscription  to  some  Formula  as  a 
test  of  office,  and  that  as  long  as  it  is  in  alliance 
with  the  State,  the  State,  as  representing  the  Chris- 
tian community,  would  demand  one  also.^  History 
seems  to  support  this  demand,  for  just  as  subscription 
to  the  Formula  lapsed  into  desuetude  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Presby- 
terian churches  there  fell  away  into  Unitarianism. 

^  Compare  with  6  infra.  , 
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4.  A  Formula,  in  any  case,  should  be  short  and  simple, 

and  such  as  any  honest  man  can  subscribe  without 
hesitation.  It  should  not  particularise  the  '  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Faith,'  &c.,  but  refer  to  the 
Confession  as  a  whole.  The  Confession  is  not  our 
Creed,  for  the  Confession  was  never  made  by  the 
Church  a  test  of  membership,  but  every  member  of 
the  Church  must  hold  the  Faith  into  which  he  or 
she  is  baptised.  For  long  and  very  generally  over 
the  Church,  the  Creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
been  regarded  and  used  as  correct  and  convenient 
symbols  of  the  Faith.  The  Creed,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  is  that  which  is  vital; 
and  guided  by  our  highest  standard,  Holy  Scripture 
interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  will,  as 
occasion  requires,  vindicate  what  in  it  is  essential. 

5.  A  request  for  the  simplification  of  the  existing  Formula 

similar  to  that  conceded  to  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  fairly  be  refused.  Were  it  obtained, 
a  modification  of  the  questions  put  to  ministers 
and  probationers  would  doubtless  follow;  but  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Church  in  the  past  shows 
that,  while  desirous  to  ease  tender  conscience  as  to 
matters  of  secondary  importance,  she  can  be  trusted 
to  be  loyal  to  what  is  primary  and  fundamental  in 
our  standards. 

6.  In    a   letter   to   a   friend   quoted    by   him    to    me,    the 

Prime  Minister  says,  '  he  hopes  the  Scots  will  ask 
more  than  the  English  arrangement  in  the  'sixties, 
and  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  Formula  of  1693.' 

**  This  almost  indicates  that  he  is  prepared  to 
support  a  request  for  the  repeal  of  the  Formula 
enacted  in  1693,  and  if  that  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
Church  will  not  act  wisely  in  opposing  or  refusing 
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it.  It  would  be  free  then  to  make  its  own  Formula, 
or  even,  though  that  is  not  likely,  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  be  contented  with  the  profession 
required  of  office-bearers  at  their  ordination. 

*'  7.  But  more  will  be  required  to  put  us  right  with  the 
country,  and  to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
regard  to  its  standards,  the  Church  of  the  Scottish 
people.  The  reasons  for  this  are  stated  or  suggested 
alike  in  Lord  Balfour's  Memorandum  and  in  that 
of  Mr  C    N.  Johnston  now  before  me. 

"  We  need,  with  the  Act  repealing  or  simplifying 
the  Formula  of  1693,  a  Statutory  Declaration  of  the 
inherent  right  of  the  Church,  in  fuliilment  of  its 
spiritual  functions,  and  in  terms  of  its  constitution, 
to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  finally  to  deter- 
mine and  decide  all  questions  arising  within  the 
Church  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  its  standards. 

"  Sir  Robert  Finlay's  Bill  could  be  framed  as  to 
include  this  in  its  clauses ;  but  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  it  is  hopeless  that  his  Bill  will  be 
entertained  by  Presbyterians  outside  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  even  were  the  conditions  more  favour- 
able, many  within  the  Church  would  disapprove  of 
some  of  its  provisions. 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  refer  in  our  application  to  the  Finlay  Bill,  but 
before  I  read  Mr  Johnston's  Memorandum,  I  had  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the 
Declaration  stated  in  the  Preamble,  if  not  in  a  clause 
in  the  Act,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  own  opinion 
confirmed  and  anticipated  by  his  own. 

"8.  The  promised  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  may 
lead  us  to  modify  our  conclusions,  but  at  present  I 
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am  convinced  that  our  wisest  course  to  follow  is 
(i)  To  frame  a  simple  Formula  as  similar  to  that 
enacted  in  1865  for  the  English  Church  as  may  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  (2) 
To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  Declaration  in  the  Act 
ratifying  the  Formula  prepared  by  the  Church,  to 
the  effect  stated  in  Mr  Johnston's  proposal,  or  as 
indicated  above.^ 
"9.  Some  such  Declaration  will  be  demanded  in  addition 
to  a  division  of  the  property  now  legally  in  the  hands 
of  the  Free  Church  by  the  supporters  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  Free  Church.  If  conceded  to  them, 
it  cannot  in  justice  be  denied  to  us.  If  we  obtain 
it,  they  will  profit  by  our  gain,  for  they  will  be 
granted  what  they  never  before  possessed,  and  the 
lack  of  which  accounts  for  their  frequent  recourse 
to  the  Civil  Courts  during  the  past  sixty  years — viz., 
freedom  of  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  within  the 
limits  of  their  Contract. 

**  Arch.  Scott. 

"Edinburgh,  24M  November  1904.'' 

In  a  Memorandum  by  the  present  writer,  which  was 
circulated  at  the  time,  and  is  a  good  deal  canvassed  in 
the  correspondence,  it  was  pointed  out  that  to  satisfy  the 
constitutional  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
some  relief  from  the  burden  of  subscription,  it  was  essential 
that    the    Formula    must    comply   with   these    conditions : 

(1)  It  must  bind  the  subscriber  to  the  Confession  of  Faith ; 

(2)  it  must  not  bind  him  to  every  proposition  in  the  Con- 
fession ;  (3)  it  must  not  select  special  propositions  from 
the  Confession  for  either  assent  or  dissent.     This  problem, 

1  I.e.,  a  declaration  or  recognition  of  the  Church's  power  finally  to  interpret  its 
standards. 
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it  was  maintained,  was  capable  only  of  an  approximate 
and  not  of  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution.  The  difficulty 
impressed  Dr  Charteris,  who  wrote  Scott : — 

Dr  Charteris  to  Dr  Scott. 

'•'Dec.  1 6. 

"  I  know  you  have  been  working  at  the  Formula 
again.  My  preference  for  a  shorter  Creed  remains,  as 
in  1870.  The  enclosed  is  no  doubt  a  rash  attempt ; 
but  it  might  serve  as  a  basis.  It  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible to  make  an  unobjectionable  Formula  and  yet 
retain  the  Confession." 

Scott  apparently  wrote  to  Charteris  pointing  out  the 
serious  and,  at  the  time,  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  preparation  of  a  shorter  Creed  to  supersede  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Scott,  it  appears,  had  at  this  time 
modified  the  view  expressed  in  his  first  Memorandum 
quoted  above  in  regard  to  the  Creeds — at  all  event  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

Dy  Charteris  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■'Dec.  20. 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Lord  Balfour  sent  me 
some  time  ago  his  letter  to  Herkless  and  his  proposed 
Formula,  and  your  proposed  amendment  of  it. 

"  I  have  to  point  out  that  his  Formula  expresses  no 
belief. 

"  Yours,  I  think,  is  open  to  objection  also !  It  is  not 
said  even  in  that  extraordinary  notice  appended  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism  that  the  '  Apostles'  Creed '  is  a 
summary  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  or  of  the  Cate- 
chism, but  that  all  its  doctrine  is  contained  in  each  of 
the  Catechisms — which  is  quite  another  thing. 

"  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  in  wide  use.     I  always  used 
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it  myself  in  my  consecration  prayer  at  the  Communion 
Table,  but  when  so  used  it  rests  upon  the  general 
doctrine  contained  in  our  standards.  A  Unitarian  can 
plainly  sign  or  accept  it.  It  ignores  all  the  early 
Church  Councils,  and  I  suppose  is  earlier  than  they — 
in  part  at  least.  It  is  not  said  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  the  basis  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  to  which 
we  are  hound. 

**  Hence  my  well-meant  attempt. 

"  It  is  clearly  important  to  have  power  to  interpret 
our  Creed  as  well  as  to  administer  it.  But  surely  the 
State  will  define  our  limits — or  else  allow  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Courts.     Ahsit  omen. 

"  It  is  easier  to  anticipate  than  to  meet  criticism,  so 
I  stop." 

The  Formula  referred  to  by  Charteris,  as  tentatively 
suggested  by  Scott  as  a  modification  of  one  suggested  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was : — 

"(i)  I  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  supreme  rule  of  Faith  and 
Conduct. 

"(2)  I  accept  the  Westminster  Confession,  containing 
the  substance  of  the  Reformed  Faith  as   briefly  sum- 
marised   in    the    abridgment,     commonly    called    the 
Apostles'  Creed,  as  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
as  being  the  true  Christian   doctrine  to  which   I   will 
constantly  adhere." 
As   the   result   of    the   correspondence   and   negotiations 
among  leading  members  of  the  Church,  Lord  Balfour  drew 
up  for  the  Church    Interests   Committee   a    Memorandum 
reviewing  the  whole  situation,  and  summarising   the   sug- 
gestions  that  had  been   made.      His  conclusion   was  thus 
formulated : — 
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"  Having  regard  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  placed,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  Act  of  1693  so  far  as  dealing  with 
the  Formula,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Act  of  i6go,  and  to 
see  whether  it  may  not   be  possible  to  proceed  on  the 
hues  of  the  suggestion    of  Mr  Christopher   Johnston, 
Dr  Scott,  and  others :  in  other  words,  that  our  request 
to    Parliament    should    be    made    with   the   object    of 
securing  that  the  Church  has  the  right  to  regulate  her 
own  affairs  within   and   upon  the  lines   of  the  Act  of 
i6go    and    the    Confession.       If  this   were   done,    our 
position  would  be  that  we  should  have  the  right  as  a 
Church  to  make  our  own  Formula,  and  it  would  then 
be  possible   for  the  Church,  if  she  chose,  to  adopt  a 
Formula   containing    such    distinct    reference    to    the 
Ancient  Creeds  as  might  seem  expedient ;  but  whatever 
we  do  at  any  time,  the  Church  should  retain  the  power 
of  alteration  under  its  own  constitutional  proceeding. 
The  overwhelming  advantage  of  this  position,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  would  be  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Church  at  any  time  to  reconsider  her  position  and  to 
make  her  Formula  agree  with  her  actual  teaching,  but 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Church  to  go  beyond 
the  general  lines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith" 
At  the  March   meeting   of  the   Church    Interests  Com- 
mittee,  after   a   full   discussion    of  Lord  Balfour's   Memo- 
randum,    the     Committee    resolved     to     recommend     the 
Assembly  to  promote  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  Formula,  and 
a  remit  was    made  to  the  Legislation    Committee   of  the 
Church  to  prepare  a  draft  measure.     It  was  agreed— 

"  That  an  approach  to  Parliament  should  be  made 
with  the  object  of  securing  to  the  Church  the  right  of 
regulating  her  own  affairs  within  the  Act  of  1690  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  so  that  our  position  would  be 
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that  we  should  have  the  right  as  a  Church  to  make  our 
own   Formula,  and  it  would  then   be  possible  for  the 
Church,   while   not   going    outside    the    Confession    of 
Faith,  or  departing  from  it  in  essentials,  to  exercise  the 
power  of  modifying  from  time  to  time  under  its  own 
constitutional  procedure  the  actual  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion." 
This  meeting  and  resolution  seem  to  mark  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  which  had  been  urged  by  some,  of  seeking 
a  wider  measure  on  the  lines  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Finlay  Bill,  embodying  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church  in  all  matters  spiritual.     The  truth  was  that  this 
wider  proposal  had  not  at  that  time  much  driving-power 
behind  it.     The  shoe  pinched  the  Church  at  the  spot  of 
doctrinal  subscription.     It  did  not  pinch  it,  and  had  not 
been  felt  to  pinch  it  for  more  than   half  a  century  at  any 
other  spot.      There   was   no   practical   grievance,  and    any 
theoretical    difficulty   had    been    greatly  mitigated    by   the 
assiduity  of  the  Law  Courts  in  unsaying  the  *'  inconsiderate 
dicta  "  of  the  Disruption  cases. 

The  Finlay  Bill  had  been  designed,  not  to  relieve  the 
Church  of  any  burden  that  troubled  it,  but  to  remove  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  reunion  which  were  felt  by  those  who 
were  outside  the  Church.  The  confusion  which  followed 
the  Free  Church  Case  did  not  seem  an  opportune  occasion 
to  raise  issues  which  might  affect  other  ChurcheS;  and  the 
Government  was  not  likely  at  this  juncture  to  regard  favour- 
ably any  proposals  which  travelled  beyond  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  Church. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Church  Interests  Committee,  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  at  their  meeting  upon  May  g.  The  pro- 
posal was  the  same  as  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Scottish  Churches  Act,  1905,  with  one  not  altogether  un- 
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important  difference.  The  Act  simply  requires  subscription, 
and  leaves  the  Formula  entirely  to  the  Church.  The  Bill 
as  drafted  for  the  Church  required  subscription, 

"  Together  with   a   declaration   of  his    faith    in    the 
sum    and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Churches     therein     contained,     according      to     such 
Formula  as  may  from   time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the     General     Assembly,    with    the    consent    of    the 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church." 
The   apparent    inconsequence   of    retaining    a    statutory 
requirement  of  subscription,  and  yet  leaving  the    relative 
Formula    entirely    open,    was    deemed    to    present    more 
serious   Parliamentary  difficulties    than  afterwards    proved 
to    be   the   case.     In    the    opinion   of  some,  on   the   other 
hand,  the  "  sum  and   substance "  clause  was   desirable    as 
taking  off  the  edge  of  the  requirement  of  subscription  to 
the  document.     The  Committee's  clause  was  not  therefore 
altogether   unacceptable   to   those   who   were    anxious    for 
liberty  in  doctrinal  matters.     In  form,  no  doubt,  it  savoured 
more  of  State  control,  but  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
in  the  Church  of  England,  some  of  the  most  zealous  pro- 
tagonists of  doctrinal   liberty  do   not  regard  the   State  as 
its  most  formidable  enemy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  "faith 
in  the  sum  and  substance "  clause  was  more  satisfactory 
to  those  who  attached  value  to  statutory  safeguards   than 
the  provision  would  have  been  without  it.      Undoubtedly, 
so   far  as  the   Assembly  went,    the    proposal   was    on    the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

Although,  however,  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Interests 
Committee  came  eventually  to  a  nearly  unanimous  decision 
to  approve  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  meeting  was 
not  altogether  an  easy  one,  and  the  difficulties  and  question- 
ings of  a  number  of  the  members  suggested  doubts  as  to 
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how  the  proposal  would  be  received  by  the  Church.  The 
question  of  subscription  was  not  new,  but  the  proposal 
for  legislation  had  come  suddenly,  and  cautious  people 
were  timorous  of  being  rushed. 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  I2th  May  1905. 

"  I  enclose  for  your  information  and  criticism  the 
first  proof  of  that  part  of  the  Church  Interests  Com- 
mittee Report  which  deals  with  the  proposed  altera- 
tion of  the  Formula.  I  do  not  know  what  impression 
was  left  on  your  mind  by  the  meeting  the  other  day. 
To  me  it  appeared  that  we  should  have  greater  diffi- 
culties to  get  over  of  a  tactical  nature  than  I  thought 
before  that  meeting  took  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  you  left,  the  concluding  part  of  the  meeting 
was  extremely  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  unani- 
mously left  in  my  hands  the  preparation  of  the 
Report.  I  am  most  anxious  to  carry  you  along  with 
me  in  all  the  narrative  on  which  we  proceed,  and  I 
beg  the  favour  of  your  careful  consideration  of  the 
document  I  now  send,  and,  as  a  special  favour,  that 
you  will  make  any  suggestions  and  criticisms  which 
occur  to  you,  and  make  them  with  the  greatest 
fulness  and  as  little  delay  as  you  can. 

"  I  am  sending  the  same  proof  to  Christopher 
Johnston,  and  perhaps  you  could  see  your  way  to 
confer  with  him. 

"  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  complete  the  narrative 
of  Tuesday's  meeting,  and  also,  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  it,  will  insert,  in  some  form  or  another,  the  text 
of  the  Government  Bill,  which  I  understand  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  next  week." 
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The  Bill,  however,  was  not  inserted  in  the  Report,  for 
it  did  not  see  the  light  until  after  the  Assembly.  This 
was  perhaps  fortunate,  for  doubtless  objection  would  have 
been  taken  by  many  to  there  being  one  Bill,  and  not  a 
separate  Bill  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  lyh  May  1905. 

"I  am  obliged  for  your  letter.  I  have  seen  the 
Advocate  again  after  receiving  it.  I  have  advised 
strongly  that  they  should  show  their  hand,  and  I 
think  the  pronouncement  in  the  '  Times '  to-day  from 
the  U.F.  folk  will  hurry  up  the  Government.  I  hope 
so,  for  I  think  it  will  make  our  task  much  more 
difficult  if  the  Government  Bill  does  not  see  the 
light  soon.  Tell  me,  have  you  any  fear  of  our  not 
getting  a  good  majority  for  our  proposals  ?  Tell  me 
this  candidly." 

TJie  Lord  Advocate  {Mr  Scott  Dickson)  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  17M  Mo}'  1905. 

"  I  wired  you  this  afternoon,  and  had  your  reply. 
I  have  arranged  a  meeting  here  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  room  on  Thursday,  the  hour  being  fixed 
meantime  at  3  o'clock — though  the  hour  is  subject 
to  variation  if  necessary.  The  P.  M.  wishes  to  see 
you  and  Lord  Balfour.  Sir  Robert  Finlay  and  I 
will  also  be  there. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you  are  able  to  come." 

Dr    Scott,    though    troubled    at    the    time    by    grievous 
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anxiety,    owing    to    illness     in     his     family,     obeyed     the 
summons.      His  record  bears  : — 

"Monday,  i^th  May. 

"  Met  Johnston,  to  overhaul  Church  Interests  Report. 
Home  to  re-correct  it,  and  had  just  posted  it  when 
the  Lord  Advocate  wired  me  to  come  to  see  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Thursday.  It  is  hard  upon  me, 
but  I  go." 

"  Thtirsday,  \%th  May. 

"Arrived  7.30.  After  breakfast  called  on  Parker 
Smith,  who  had  asked  a  meeting.  Then  down  to 
Dover  House,  and  was  with  the  Lord  Advocate  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  To  Lord  Balfour's  to  lunch. 
Thence  to  the  Prime  Minister's  room,  where  were 
he.  Lord  Linlithgow,  the  Attorney  -  General,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Balfour,  and  myself.  Spent  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  discussing  the  situation,  and  the  con- 
ference ended  far  more  satisfactorily  than  I  hoped 
for.  Walked  back  by  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  where  I 
made  a  call  on  the  Blairs.  Reached  Euston  at  7, 
very  tired.      Dined.      Train  at  11.50." 

The  Lord  Advocate  to  Dr  Scott. 

"22nd  May  1905. 

"  I  enclose  copy  of  what  is  now  proposed.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  I  cannot  say  what 
the  Cabinet  may  do  in  the  matter.  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  can  wire  me  to-morrow  before  the  Cabinet." 

Upon  May  26,  1905,  after  an  animated  debate,  in  which 
most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  took  part, 
the  Assembly  came  eventually  to-  a  unanimous  conclusion 
approving   of  the   proposed    Bill.      Scott  took   no  part   in 
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this  debate.  Although  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Assembl)', 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  encourage  the  idea  that  no 
debate  was  complete  unless  he  intervened.  A  ready 
debater  when  he  felt  called  upon,  he  was  always  con- 
tent to  sit  still  when  matters  appeared  to  be  going 
satisfactorily. 

The  Deliverance  of  the  Assembly  was  the  only  authori- 
tative pronouncement  of  the  Church  upon  the  legislation 
of  1905,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  that  what  the  Assembly 
contemplated  was  a  Church  of  Scotland  Bill,  not  a  clause 
in  a  Bill  primarily  designed  to  give  relief  to  the  United 
Free  Church.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
Church  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  political  opponents 
of  Establishment  by  proposing  the  insertion  of  this  clause 
in  a  measure  which  they  could  neither  oppose  nor  obstruct. 
This  matter  will  be  adverted  to  in  its  more  general 
aspect  later;  but,  as  regards  the  form  which  the  legisla- 
tion took,  the  choice  was  not  that  of  the  Church.  It 
was  known  by  this  time  to  one  or  two  members  of 
Assembly,  who  were  in  touch  with  the  Government,  that 
the  proposal  would  probably  be  to  have  only  one  Bill, 
and  Lord  Balfour  guardedly  alluded  to  that  as  a  course 
which  Parliamentary  exigencies  might  require ;  but  the 
suggestion  was  not  popular. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  matter  belongs  to  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  negotiation.  The  Government  had 
resolved  to  deal  with  it.  The  reason  why  has  puzzled  many. 
The  Government  was  not  in  a  happy  position  in  Parliament. 
The  Free  Church  matter  could  not  be  left  where  it  was.  It 
must  be  dealt  with,  but  one  might  have  supposed  that  the 
Government  would  not  have  thrust  their  hand  into  the  thorny 
bush  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs  one  inch  farther  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.     No  doubt,  as  Mr  Balfour  pointed 
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out,  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  if  relief  was  given  to  the 
United  Free  Church  from  the  consequences  of  legal  for- 
feiture, and  larger  liberty  was  allowed  to  that  Church  in 
the  future  as  regards  the  retention  of  its  property,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  that  some  analogous  relief  should  be  given  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  might  have  been  an  excellent 
reason  in  support  of  a  Church  of  Scotland  measure  in  some 
subsequent  session,  but  why  should  the  Government  take 
the  risk,  and  undoubtedly  there  was  risk,  of  complications 
in  dealing  with  the  United  Free  Church  emergency?  The 
request  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  very  well  have  been 
put  off  on  that  ground  until  some  more  convenient  season. 
The  explanation  of  the  course  taken  was  the  personality  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Balfour.  What  a  Secretary  for 
Scotland  might  have  pleaded  for  in  vain  from  most  Cabinets 
was  imposed  upon  the  Cabinet  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  subject  interested  Mr  Balfour;  the  proposal  excited  his 
warmest  sympathy ;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  see  it  through,  and  he  succeeded. 

After  it  was  determined  by  the  Government  to  attempt 
to  give  the  Church  the  relief  desired,  the  form  which  the 
provision  should  take  was  found  to  be  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  The  most  simple  course  would  have  been  to 
repeal  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1693,  which  makes  sub- 
scription of  the  Confession  and  of  a  relative  Formula  a 
statutory  requirement.  But  tradition  and  habit  of  thought, 
and  the  precedent  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  favoured 
the  retention  of  subscription,  and  it  was  thought  that  a 
proposal  to  leave  the  Parliamentary  ratification  of  the  Con- 
fession by  the  Act  of  i6go  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  abrogate  any  requirement  of  subscription,  might 
occasion  misunderstanding  and  possibly  raise  awkward 
constitutional  objections.  The  Government,  however,  fought 
shy  of  tabling  "the  sum   and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Reformed  Churches  "  in  Parhament.  I  recall  that,  when 
the  matter  was  under  consideration,  the  Attorney-General 
(Sir  Robert  Finlay)drew  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  two  figures — 


There,"  said  he,  "is  the  Confession  of  Faith." 


"There,"  said  he,  "is  'the  sum  and  substance  therein  con- 
tained.' Unless  you  swallow  the  whole  how  can  you  swallow 
the  small  ones  without  breaking  the  big  one  ?  "  It  was 
feared  that  "  sum  and  substance "  would  widen  the  issue, 
and  the  Government,  for  practical  reasons  of  Parliamentary 
expediency,  desired  to  keep  the  issue  as  narrow  as  possible. 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  indjtine  1905. 

"  The  clause  has  passed  the  Cabinet.  The  Bill  will 
be  introduced  (as  the  papers  say)  on  Wednesday.  So 
far,  I  think,  we  are  all  right.  I  gather  that  the  more 
responsible  of  the  Opposition  side  disclaim  any  idea 
of  factious  opposition  to  it.  This  all  for  yourself  and 
C.  Johnston  in  the  meantime." 

Upon  June  7,  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill  was  introduced 
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by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Scott  Dickson.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  followed  him,  mildly  deprecated 
the  introduction  of  Clause  5,  dealing  with  the  Formula  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  and  the  most  vigorous  protest 
against  Clause  5  of  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill  came,  not 
from  Scottish  disestablishers,  but  from  English  Churchmen. 
It  is  singular  that  the  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  most  nearly  approximates  to  Scottish  Presbyterians 
in  their  theories  of  Orders,  doctrine,  and  worship,  takes  a 
diametrically  opposite  view  from  them  in  regard  to  the 
legitimacy  and  expediency  of  State  control  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Supported  in  this  instance 
by  the  '  Times,'  the  Low  Churchmen  made  a  strong  protest 
against  any  proposal  to  enlarge  the  doctrinal  liberty  of  a 
State  Church,  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  evil  example  which 
this  might  give  to  England.  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  the  Government  might  not  withdraw 
the  proposal  in  deference  to  the  protests  of  some  of  their 
own  political  friends. 

Dr  Fleming,  of  St  Columba's,  London,  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  zxstjmie  1905. 

"  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  I  have 
waited  until  there  was  something  definite  to  report.  I 
tried  to  see  several  members  of  Parliament  on  Monday, 
but  soon  found  it  was  no  use  trying  to  get  them  till 
Parliament  had  assembled.  Yesterday  morning  I  had  a 
talk  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  found  it  to  be  his 
strong  impression  that  the  fate  of  Clause  5,  so  far  as 
the  Cabinet  is  concerned,  would  probably  not  be  fixed 
till  next  week,  and  he  had  the  strong  impression  too 
that  the  Government  would  stick  by  the  clause.      The 
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point  of  acute  interest  this  week  with  the  lobbiers  is 
not  so  much  the  Church  of  Scotland's  clause  as  the 
modification  of  the  terms  of  the  parts  of  the  Bill  deal- 
ing with  the  distribution  of  property.  The  outlook,  I 
consider,  is  more  hopeful  than  the  pubhc  prints  would 
lead  one  to  gather.  The  only  obstacle  that  strikes  me 
as  being  possibly  in  the  way  of  an  understanding  is  not 
any  insuperable  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  U.F.'s 
to  arrive  at  it,  but  rather  that  English  Low  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  may  insist  on  having  their  say  and 
preventing  an  understanding  being  reached,  however 
willing  the  Scottish  parties  might  become  to  arrive  at  it. 
I  propose  to  invite  a  few  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  members 
who  are  friendly  to  the  Church  to  meet  Lord  Balfour 
and  hear  explanations  of  our  view  of  the  matter.  I 
wish  you  and  Johnston  could  be  present." 

Dr  Fleming  to  Dr  Scott. 

"J'tim  22,  1905. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  received  to-night. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  come,  for  I 
have  just  received  communications  by  wire  and  letter 
from  Mr  Balfour,  saying  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  you  to-morrow  afternoon.  Between  ourselves, 
I  think  he  was  also  anxious  that  you  should  see  the 
Liberal  M.P.'s  who  are  to  meet  here  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  thought  that  you  would  carry  more  weight  with 
them.  I  have  written  to  Mr  Balfour  that  urgent  pro- 
fessional duty  detains  you,  and  have  told  him  that  it 
might  be  desirable  for  you  to  be  at  the  Presbytery  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  but  I  am  asking  you  whether  you 
could  hold  yourself  free  to  come  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  next  week  or  in  the  week  following  (he  goes  out  of 
town   on    Sunday   usually).     Personally   I   think   your 
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seeing  him  would  be  of  the  first  moment,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  anxious  for  it.  If  there  is  any  impediment  to 
your  coming,  perhaps  you  would  kindly  wire  to  me. 

"  At  present  the  danger  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to 
Clause  5  as  to  the  whole  Bill :  it  sometimes  almost  looks 
as  if  the  U.F.'s  were  beginning  to  think  that  their  best 
policy  would  be  to  wreck  the  whole  thing.  But  they 
may  think  better  of  that — especially  if  Government  is 
wise  enough  to  refer  as  much  contentious  matter  as 
possible  to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  generalities  in  the  Bill." 

Dr  Fleming  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  2yd  June  1905. 

"  I  think  you  would  probably  like  to  hear  an  account 
of  our  meeting  this  morning,  and  I  may  at  once  say 
that  it  was  eminently  successful.  Those  present  were 
Captain  Ellice,  Dr  C.  M.  Douglas,  Mr  Munro- Ferguson, 
Mr  Lament,  Mr  Cathcart  Wason,  Mr  John  Dewar,  Mr 
Ainsworth,  Lord  Balfour,  and  myself.  The  meeting 
was  of  a  cordial  description,  and  Lord  Balfour  was 
admirable.  Opinion  varied  at  the  wisdom  of  having 
inserted  the  clause  at  all,  but  after  all  with  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  Government  did  it,  and 
there  was  unanimity  that,  once  proposed,  the  clause 
ought  to  go  through." 

Dy  Fleming  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■'■June  24M,  1905. 

"  Very  many  thanks  for  your  telegrams.  There  is 
no  '  hitch,'  I  am  glad  to  say,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. My  only  feeling  has  been  that,  were  you  here, 
and  were  you  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  you  might  assist  in  that  collection   of  argu- 
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ments  which  I  know  him  to  be  making  in  support 
of  Clause  5.  I  met  him  unexpectedly  at  dinner  last 
night,  and  I  have  also  a  letter  from  him  this  morning ; 
and  both  in  speech  and  by  letter  he  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  is  not  only  wholly  with  us,  but  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of  Clause  5  than  he 
has  been  in  almost  anything  that  has  recently  occupied 
Parliamentary  attention.  He  said  the  same  thing  to 
Lord  Balfour  last  night,  and,  to  his  short  dictated 
letter  to  me,  he  adds  a  whole  page  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  the  same  effect.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  least  a  question  of  getting  the 
Prime  Minister  or  confirming  his  feeble  knees,  for  he 
is  very  strongly  with  us ;  it  is  merely  that  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  as  much  moral  support  and  encour- 
agement in  sticking  to  the  clause  in  the  private  councils 
of  the  party,  where  he  does  not  always  meet  with 
enthusiasm  on  its  behalf,  I  fear.  He  also  writes  to 
me,  and  he  said  the  same  in  words  last  night,  *  I  hope 
Dr  Scott  will  not  modify  his  movements  on  my  account. 
Doubtless  he  will  have  to  come  to  London  on  Church 
matters  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  I  should  much 
like  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  him  when 
that  time  comes.'  I  think  this  week  there  was  a 
moment  at  which  he  really  would  have  liked  that  you 
should  have  been  here ;  but  the  position  now  is  that, 
were  you  to  see  cause  for  coming  to  London  on  other 
grounds,  you  would  be  practically  certain  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  him.  He  told  me,  by  the 
way,  last  night,  that  so  closely  had  he  been  kept  at  it 
in  the  House  in  the  afternoon,  that  probably  even  had 
you  been  here,  room  would  not  have  been  found  for 
much,  if  any,  of  a  talk ;  so  we  have  nothing  to  regret 
on  that  score.     I  saw  Lord  Balfour  this  morning  about 
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other  matters,  and  incidentally  said,  '  Do  you  think  Dr 
Scott  should  come  up,  even  if  it  were  only  to  see  the 
Prime  Minister  ? '  to  which  he  replied,  '  Well,  of  course, 
we  could  not  have  the  Prime  Minister  more  than  we 
have  him  already.'  These  are  the  data,  and  you  will, 
of  course,  judge  for  yourself  what  is  best ;  but  if  you  do 
come,  please  let  me  know  when  it  is  to  be,  and  I  shall 
at  once  inform  Mr  Balfour. 

"The  more  things  develop,  the  more  it  becomes  clear 
(and  I  think  the  more  the  public  are  made  aware  of 
this  the  better)  that  any  peril  in  which  the  Bill  stands 
is  not  caused  by  the  presence  in  it  of  Clause  5,  as  some 
even  of  our  best  friends  (even  Mr  Campbell  said  so  to 
me  privately  yesterday)  seem  to  think,  but  because  of 
the  grave  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Free  and  United 
Free  Churches  over  the  antecedent  clauses.  Neither, 
I  think,  can  it  too  often  be  pointed  out  that  '  separate 
Bill '  and  '  Greek  Kalends '  are  synonymous  phrases. 
Mr  Campbell  did  not  seem  to  see  this  yesterday  either, 
although  I  think  he  is  more  convinced  of  it  now ;  but 
too  many  of  our  good  friends  are  in  that  strangely 
ingenuous  frame  of  mind,  which  imagines  that  we  have 
only  to  let  the  U.F.  Bill  pass  to-day,  and  to  wait  with 
confidence  for  our  own  to  get  through  to-morrow. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  visiting  you  with  such  a  plague 
of  letters,  but  the  present  seems  rather  the  '  psycho- 
logical moment '  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  and,  being  on  the  spot,  I  think  perhaps  I 
have  information  which  it  may  interest  you  to  possess. 

"  Sunday. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  your  kind 
letter.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  coming  up  specially 
this  week,  unless  a  new  phase  emerges.  The  Bill 
won't  come  on  till  next  week.     I  shall  probably  be  in 
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the  House  on  Monday,  and  am  to  dine  there  with 
Hugh  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  so  I  shall  gather  what  news 
there  is.  To-day  I  hear  vague  rumours  of  possible 
defeats  in  other  directions  and  Dissolution  in  three 
weeks !     But  that  has  been  said  before." 

Scott's  Diary. 

"Sunday,  2nd  July. 

'*  Preached  to  a  good  congregation  in  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Show-yard,  Glasgow.  A  hurried 
drive  to  the  train.  Reached  home  by  7.30  to  find  all 
well,  but  a  telegram  wishing  me  in  London  to-morrow, 
so  in  dependence  upon  divine  aid  and  guidance  I  go. 
Reached  London  7.15,  Monday  3rd  July.  After  break- 
fast drove  to  Lord  Balfour  and  got  all  the  information 
requisite  for  my  guidance — to  Lord  Linlithgow,  then 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  both  together — prospects  all 
favourable.  To  Archie  Fleming,  and  then  had  some 
idle  time.  Westminster — National  Gallery — House  of 
Lords  at  4.30.  Lord  Balfour  and  the  Advocate  and 
Linlithgow.  Had  tea  on  the  Terrace.  Back  to  hotel. 
Had  Donald  Macleod  after  dinner.     Train  at  11.35." 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  brought  on  upon  July  4,  was  met  by  the  following 
amendment,  proposed  by  Mr  Alfred  Hutton,  an  English 
Nonconformist : — 

**  In  the  opinion  of  this  House  no  approval  should  be 
given  to  any  measure  which  has  the  effect  of  giving 
an  Established  Church  the  right  to  change  or  modify 
its  Creeds  or  any  formula  of  subscription  thereto  with- 
out such  change  or  modification  being  submitted  to 
and  specifically  sanctioned  by  Parliament." 
Mr  Balfour  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  the  course  of  this 
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debate  in  support  of  Clause  5  of  the  Bill.  On  a  division, 
Mr  Hutton's  amendment  was  rejected  by  203  to  63,  only 
one  Scottish  member  voting  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  \%thjuly  1905. 

"There  is  some  new  move  in  the  game.  The  L.A. 
tells  me  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to'  see  you  and  me. 
This  is  hard  on  you.  I  suspect  some  one  has  been 
getting  at  him,  either  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  any- 
thing, or  to  spoke  our  wheel,  or  some  Parliamentary 
difficulty  has  turned  up." 

Scott  was  indisposed  and  much  worn  out,  and  begged 
off  this  journey. 

Upon  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  (July  18)  upon 
the  Bill,  Mr  Dalziel  moved  an  instruction  that  the  Bill 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  but  this  was  defeated. 
Upon  the  following  day  the  English  Low  Churchmen  made 
their  effort  in  Committee  on  Clause  5,  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  any  proposed  formula  to  Parlia- 
ment being  moved  by  Mr  Austen  Taylor :  the  amendment 
was  defeated  by  219  to  86;  and  an  amendment  by  Mr 
Bryce  to  exclude  the  Church's  formula  from  the  theological 
faculties  in  the  Universities  failed  by  195  to  135.  Upon 
the  2ist  the  Clause  passed  through  Committee  without 
further  division. 

Dy  Fleming  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  22nd/u/jf  1905. 

"  You  would  have  been  interested,  I  am  sure,  had 
you  been  in  the  House  on  Wednesday;  but  there  is 
nothing   further    I    think   that    can   be    done — matters 
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are  entirely  now  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  and, 
as  you  say,  we  could  not  have  a  better  or  more  plucky 
friend  than  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  also  possesses 
the  knack  of  conciliating  the  House,  and  is  obviously 
a  great  favourite  on  both  sides.  For  the  rest,  the 
deep  personal  interest  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  the 
most    notable    feature    of   the   debate.      But    for    the 

interminable  and  intolerable  ,  who  is  as  much  a 

nuisance  to  his  own  side  as  the  other,  the  thing  could 
have  been  easily  finished  with  on  Wednesday.  Owing 
to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  the  Clause 
was  rushed  through  yesterday  in    fifteen    minutes,   in 

spite  of  the  impotent  rage  of  .     The  Opposition 

knew  they  durst  not  divide,  as  every  lazy  scoundrel  who 
had  occasioned  the  Government  defeat  the  night  before 
by  absenting  himself  unpaired  turned  up  in  the  morning 
to  try  and  make  up  for  his  delinquencies ;  and  had 
there  been  a  division  the  Government  majority  would 
have  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  put  the  question  of 
resignation  immediately  out  of  court.  Mr  Balfour  has 
a  right  to  be  annoyed  at  the  slackness  of  so  many  of 
his  men ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  resign,  at 
least  until  the  business  of  the  session  is  wound  up, 
and  useful  measures  like  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill 
enrolled  in  the  Statute  Book.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were  a  Dissolution  in  October.  I  shall  try  to 
be  in  the  House  on  Monday,  and  if  there  is  anything 
to  report  I  shall  telegraph  to  you  to  Rothesay  Place ; 
but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you  do  not 
squander  your  valuable  time  in  sending  me  notes  of 
acknowledgment,  much  as  I  prize  them." 

The  opponents  of  Clause  5  made  their  final  effort  upon 
the  Report  stage.     An  amendment  by  Mr  George  White, 
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an  English  Nonconformist,  to  leave  out  Clause  5,  was  de- 
feated by  270  to  157;  and  Mr  Bryce's  amendment  in 
regard  to  theological  chairs,  which  he  renewed,  met  with 
the  same  fate  by  255  to  168. 

Scott's  Diary. 

"Threii'vvood,  27My></j' 1905. 
"  Went  to  the  hill  in  the  morning  for  a  round,  and 
on  return  came  the  postman  with  the  welcome  news 
that  our  clause  had  passed  the  Commons  with  hand- 
some majorities.  What  a  relief !  God  grant  a  similar 
experience  in  the  Lords,  and  then  by  the  Act  an  epoch 
will  be  made  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Churches." 


The  Lord  A  dvocate  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  Many  thanks  for  yours  as  to  the  Churches  Bill.  I 
shall  let  the  Prime  Minister  know  your  views.  I  hope 
the  Bill  is  now  safe  —  though  I  have  heard  Lord 
Robertson  deliver  a  characteristic  speech  against  it  in 
the  Upper  House. 

'*  The  second  reading  will  be  got  in  the  Lords  to-day, 
and  the  Committee  is  to  be  on  Friday.  I  note  what 
you  say  as  to  coming  up,  and  if  there  is  any  point  on 
which  you  can  be  useful,  I  shall  let  you  know.  Lord 
Balfour  is  home,  and  I  have  seen  him  several  times 
about  the  matter  since  he  came  back." 

The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  to  Dr  Scott. 

''Aug.  2,  1905. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  think  the  whole 
tone  of  the  debate  on  Monday  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  do  not  expect   that  our  friend  Lord  Robertson 
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will  get  any  support  if  he  does  bring  forward  any 
amendments  in  Committee,  which  is  at  present 
doubtful." 


On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (the  Marquis 
of  Linlithgow),  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  31st  July.  Lord  Robertson  spoke  against 
both  parts  of  the  Bill,  and  wittily  contrasted  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  in  regard  to  the  Free  Church  with  the  judgment 
of  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  take  from  the  small  boy  his  coat, 
which  was  too  big  for  him,  and  give  it  to  the  big  boy.  Lord 
Robertson,  however,  recognised  that,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  he  was  upon  **  frozen  ground"  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  and  he  did  not  move  any  amendments  in  Committee  ; 
so  that  upon  August  4  the  Bill  passed  through  that  stage 
without  amendment,  and  upon  August  7  it  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  \2th  August  191 2. 

*'  I  think  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon.  We  owe  much  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most  is 
that  we  have  justified  the  really  splendid  trust  that  the 
Assembly  reposed  in  us." 

The  next  step  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1905  was 
the  consideration  by  the  Church  of  the  preparation  of  a 
new  Formula.  In  this  matter  no  action  could  be  taken 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  igo6.  This  Assembly 
appointed  a  large  Committee,  of  which  Dr  Scott  and  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  were  joint-conveners,  to  consider  the 
whole  matter.     The  task  of  this  Committee  was  one  which 
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did  not   admit  of   any  ideally  satisfactory  solution.      The 
conditions  were  these: — 

(i)  The  Formula   must  define  the   relation  of  the   sub- 
scriber to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

(2)  The  relation  must  be  one  of  assent. 

(3)  The  subscriber  must  not  be  bound  to  assent  to  every 

article  of  the  Confession,  for  otherwise  any  change 
would  give  no  relief. 

(4)  Discrimination    by   way   of    specification   of   articles 

assented  to  and  articles  not  assented  to  was  im- 
practicable. 
It  was  obvious  that  under  these  conditions  no  Formula 
could  be  framed  without  containing  an  indefinite  or  ambu- 
latory word  or  expression,  and  no  solemn  and  binding  de- 
claration of  faith  which  contained  such  a  word  or  expression 
could  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

At  an  early  stage  the  Committee,  on  the   suggestion  of 
Dr  Scott,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

(i)  That   the  Formula   to   be  drafted  should  refer  only 
to  the  contents  of  the  Confession,  and  not  to  docu- 
ments extraneous  thereto. 
(2)  That    expressions   of  readiness   on    the    part    of   the 
subscriber  to  accept  the  decision  or  interpretation 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  should  be  avoided  as  superfluous. 
Thereafter  members  of  the   Committee  were  invited  to 
send  in  suggested  Formulae,  and  no  fewer  than  sixty-three 
specimens     were     submitted.      After     a    long    process    of 
elimination,  these    were    eventually    reduced    to    two,    and 
although  a  great  majority  of  the  Committee  favoured  the 
second,  it  was  resolved  to  transmit  both  to  the  Assembly. 
These  Formulae  were  : — 

(i)  I   hereby   subscribe   the   Confession  of  Faith,  the 
public   and   avowed    Confession  of  this  Church, 
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approved    by    former    General    Assemblies,    and 
most   agreeable    to  the  Word  of  God,  and  rati- 
fied   by  Parliament   in   the   year  1690,  declaring 
that  I  believe  the  reformed  faith  therein  set  forth. 
(2)  The  same  as  (i)  down  to  ''believe,"  but  substitut- 
ing for  the  words  in  italics,  "  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  contained  therein." 
When  the  Report  was  submitted,  many  members  of  the 
Committee  who  framed  it  experienced  the  sinking  feeling 
which  comes  over  a  householder  when  the  two  wall-papers 
he  has  chosen  are  sent  home  for  final  decision  by  the  family, 
that  these  cannot  surely  be  really  the  most  attractive  of  the 
many  specimens  he  examined  at  the  warehouse. 

Dr  Scott  preferred  the  second  form.  He  disliked  the 
expression  "  reformed  faith,"  as  derogatory  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  unchangeable  faith  "once  delivered  unto  the 
Saints,"  But  the  second  form  itself  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  as  the  Act  of  1690  does,  that  the 
Confession  contains  "the  sum  and  substance"  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  another  thing 
to  declare  faith  in  "the  substance  of  the  doctrine."  The 
terminology  of  Alexandrian  metaphysics  is  hardly  appro- 
priate in  a  new  twentieth-century  document. 

Dr  Scott  submitted  the  Report  to  the  Assembly,  and 
moved  that  the  Assembly  proceed  to  its  consideration  in 
detail.  In  doing  so,  he  made  an  important  speech,  and, 
irksome  as  is  the  reading  of  old  speeches,  this  one  is  so 
striking  that  it  is  proper  to  give  a  full  extract : — 

"  In  moving  that  the  Assembly  proceed  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  new  Formula  should  be  sent  down  to 
Presbyteries  under  the  Barrier  Act,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  Assembly's  remembrance  certain  facts  which 
some  people  seem  to  forget  concerning  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Church.     Our  Church  is  not 
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an  artificial  production,  and  it  is  not  the  result  of 
any  legislation  by  the  State.  The  Church  in  Scotland 
is  the  outgrowth  in  the  national  life  of  the  faith  which 
originally  made  Scotland  a  Christian  country.  The 
Church  has  undergone  alterations  and  reformations, 
but  these  were  never  imposed  from  without.  At  the 
Reformation  the  Reformers  began  within  the  Church. 
They  sprang  from  the  Church,  and  they  converted  the 
people  and  helped  them  in  liberating  the  State  from 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  Reformers  were  not 
destroying  the  existing  Church,  but  they  were  cleans- 
ing it,  and  they  were  also  purging  the  Church  from 
every  element  that  was  alien  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Reformers,  while  getting  rid  of  everything  that 
was  Popish  and  heathen  in  the  Church,  conserved 
everything  that  was  Catholic  and  Christian.  We  must 
hear  no  more  of  the  language  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  the  creation  of  the  State.  It  would  be 
nearer  historic  truth  to  say  that  the  State  was  the 
creation  of  the  Church.  The  Church  adopted  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and,  after  being  considered  by 
Parliament,  it  was  established  as  the  faith  of  the 
nation.  No  doubt,  the  Church  is  bound  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  is  bound  to  the  Church,  and  both  are 
bound  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  Restoration 
the  statutes  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  which  rati- 
fied the  Confession  of  Faith  were  rescinded,  but 
at  the  Revolution  Settlement  Parliament  again 
ratified  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  made  it  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  1693,  the  State,  moved  by  the 
king  in  an  endeavour  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
the  Church,  passed  an  Act  requiring  subscription ; 
but  the  Church  regarded  that  Act  as  Erastian.  Yet 
in    1694    it    enacted    the    Formula    substantially    in 
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the  form  prescribed  by  the  Act.  By  that  action 
they  converted  what  the  original  producers  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  meant  to  be  a  testimony — which 
they  never  asked  should  be  subscribed  to,  because  their 
subscription  was  then  to  the  Covenants  and  not  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith — they  converted  that  by  their  action 
into  what  was  like  an  iron  hand  to  control,  as  it  were, 
or  to  hinder  the  growth  of  theological  thought  in  the 
generations  that  were  to  come.  That  Act  of  1693  and 
the  Formula  were  felt  to  be  burdensome,  and  they  were 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dispeace  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  century.  The  expansion  of  progress  and  theology 
during  last  century  made  that  dispeace  so  acutely  felt 
that  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  it  would  rend  the 
Church  asunder.  And  now  our  deliverance  has  come 
in  a  most  unexpected  time  and  way.  In  1905  the 
Churches  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed,  and  the  right  of 
the  Church — for  she  has  always  claimed  the  right — to 
make  her  own  Formula  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  has  been  declared  by  Act  of  Farhament. 
Our  relations  with  the  statute  of  1690  have  not  been 
severed,  but  they  have  been  mightily  eased,  because  the 
Church  has  the  right  to  declare  what  the  Formula  shall 
be  if  we  agree  upon  making  one. 

*'  Certain  misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee's proposal  seem  to  be  held  by  many  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  some  who  are  not  friends  of  the 
Church.  It  is  averred  that  we  are  turning  our  backs 
upon  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they  regard  as  our 
Creed.  But  we  are  not  turning  our  backs  upon  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  I  hope  we  never  shall.  De- 
preciation of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  my  mind  as 
great  a  fault   as  over-laudation   of   the  Confession  of 
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Faith.  Both  tendencies  show  great  lack  of  the  historic 
spirit,  and  of  true  historic  perspective  and  proportion. 
We  value  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  testimony  of 
the  men  who  drew  it  up.  These  men  were  not  fanatics. 
They  were  fiercely  anti-popish  and  anti-prelatic,  because 
they  regarded  popery  and  prelacy  as  anti-catholic. 
They  were  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  what 
they  gave  the  Church  was  the  latest  interpretation  of 
the  contents  of  Scripture.  And  with  all  the  faults 
which  I  and  other  members  of  Assembly  may  see  exist- 
ing in  it,  I  stand  here  to-day  and  say  I  would  far  rather 
have  that  Confession  of  Faith  as  it  is  remaining  as  our 
standard,  than  any  one  which  the  analytic  genius  of  the 
present  age  is  likely  to  construct.  I  will  defend  it  until 
a  better  substitute  is  produced.  But  who  is  to  produce 
this  better  substitute  ?  Some  of  our  friends  in  other 
Churches  claim  it  as  a  great  privilege  that  they  can 
alter  their  Creed  as  they  choose.  But  no  single  Church 
can  alter  the  Creed  unless  it  wants  to  become  a  sect. 
If  it  wills  to  be  a  sect,  it  is  free  to  take  its  own  way  ;  but 
if  it  professes  to  be  a  living  branch  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ,  it  is  not  free  to  tamper  with  its  faith 
or  to  alter  its  Creed.  Its  faith  v/as  given  to  it  by  its 
Head,  and  can  never  be  altered.  And  the  symbols  by 
which  it  is  expressed  can  never  be  altered  by  one  single 
Church,  but  only  by  the  whole  Church  in  council.  Our 
forefathers  have  told  us  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try 
to  alter  even  our  own  Confession,  because  we  are  not 
likely  to  devise  one  which  will  be  approved  unanimously 
and  without  any  dissent.  But  there  are  Gospel  verities 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  sufficient  to  occupy  the  most 
studious  of  us  all  our  lives,  and  we  as  ministers  are 
asked  to  preach,  not  what  we  doubt  or  deny,  but  what 
we  believe.     If  we  turn  away  from  the  Confession  and 
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abolish   it   because   some  things  in  it  are  said  to  be 

incredible,  it  will  lead  to  discarding  our  standards  in 

favour  of  free-thought.     As  regards  the  difficulties,  they 

are  not  confined  to  the  Confession  of  Faith :  they  are 

to  be  met  with  in  the  same  way  in  Scripture.     If  the 

Confession  is  to  be  altered,  the  Scriptures  may  have  to 

be  altered  too  ;  and  if  we  are  altering  the  Scriptures,  we 

will  be  confronted  again  with  the  very  same  difficulties 

in  the  realms  of  nature  and  Providence.     Although  we 

use  scientific  language  nowadays,  we  have  not  solved 

the  difficulties  of  our  forefathers.     We  have  got  the 

right  which  they  asserted  they  always  had  to  make  the 

Formula  that  connects  us  with  the  Confession,  and  we 

want  to  exercise  that  right  in  connection  with  an  Act 

which  we  believe  to  be  elastic,  and  to  exercise  it  in  such 

a  way  as  will  give  peace,  security,  and  greater  future 

prosperity  to  the  whole  Church." 

The  above  must  not  be  taken  as  a  full  or  adequate,  or 

even  a  verbally  accurate,  report  of  what  Scott  said.     The 

speech  was  not  reported  in  full,  and  the  above  is  a  retrans- 

lation  for  the  sake  of  directness  into  the  first  person  of  an 

abridged  report  in  the  third  person.     A  remarkable  passage 

upon  the   great  theological  antinomies  was   not  reported. 

The  speech  was  probably  the  most  striking  and  pregnant 

Scott  ever  made  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  a  revelation  to 

some  who  had  regarded  him  as  an  outstanding  personality 

only  in  matters  of  business  and  organisation.     There  was 

a  human  element,  too,  in  the  speech  when  it  is  compared 

with  some  of  his  earlier  speeches, — the  magnifying  of  the 

thing  now  obtained  contrasts  with  the  depreciation  of  the 

thing  that  he  then  deemed  to  be  unobtainable. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  General  Assembly,  by 
187  votes  to  166,  preferred  the  "reformed  faith"  to  "the 
substance  of  the  doctrine,"  and  accordingly  the  Formula 
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No.  I  {suprct,  at  p.  163)  was  sent  down  to  Presbyteries.  On 
this  matter  the  joint -conveners  parted  company — Lord 
Balfour  being  in  the  majority  and  Dr  Scott  in  the  minority. 
The  verdict  upon  this  Formula  by  Presbyteries  was  de- 
cisive. It  was  disapproved  by  seventy-two  and  approved  by 
only  ten  Presbyteries.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  return  from  Presbyteries  of  their  opinions  upon  overtures 
often  differs  widely  from  the  result  which  commended  itself 
to  the  General  Assembly.  In  some  cases  this  operates  to 
the  benefit,  in  others  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  ordinary  parish  minister  counts  for  much 
more  in  the  Presbytery  than  in  the  Assembly,  where  he 
is  sometimes  influenced  by  leaders,  and  always  qualified 
by  the  relatively  larger  attendance  of  elders.  He  is  able 
in  the  Presbytery  to  consider  the  proposal  leisurely  and  in 
the  light  of  his  own  practical  experience,  but  he  is  under 
the  disadvantage  that  often  the  overture  and  the  reasons  in 
support  of  it  are  not  explained  to  him  by  those  who  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  Presbyteries  to  reject  the 
overture  here  in  question  were  threefold: — 

(i)  The  great  body  of  the  ministry  had  not  had  any 
opportunity  of  trying  their  hand  at  the  matter,  and 
did  not  therefore  realise  all  the  difliculties  of  the 
problem,  and  it  seemed  hardly  credible  after  all 
the  expectations  that  had  been  excited  that  this 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 

(2)  The    object    of  the    whole    movement    had    been    to 

secure  release  from  adherence  to  every  particular 
of  the  Confession,  and  on  this  essential  point  the 
overture  seemed  to  many  to  be  ambiguous. 

(3)  Some    shared    Dr    Scott's    objection    to    the    phrase 

"reformed  faith." 
In  the  Assembly  of  1908  a  proposal  was  made  and  re- 
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ceived  some  support  to  drop  the  whole  ma^er  in  the 
meantime.  It  was  curious  that  this  course  was  advocated 
by  some  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  protesters 
against  the  rigidity  of  the  old  Formula.  Now  they  de- 
clared that  the  Church  might  very  well  be  content  in  the 
meantime  to  have  power  to  alter  the  Formula,  and  need 
not  make  haste  to  exercise  the  power.  Looking  back 
upon  the  matter,  this  appears  to  have  been  an  unreason- 
able position.  The  burden  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
subscriber  in  signing  the  Formula  was  not  lightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Church  had  power  to  alter  it — nay,  it 
would  rather  have  been  aggravated  if  the  Church  which 
exacted  the  declaration  had  power  to  alter  it  and  had 
refrained  from  doing  so.  This  incident  tended  to  confirm 
the  opinion  held  all  along  by  Dr  Scott,  Dr  Marshall,  and 
many  others,  that  the  scrupulous  and  trembhng  noviciate 
had  bulked  too  largely  in  the  picture. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  matter,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Scott,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  much  smaller  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further  in  the  light  of  the  action  of 
Presbyteries  and  of  certain  new  suggestions  submitted  by 
way  of  overture  to  the  Assembly.  Of  this  Committee  Dr 
Scott  was  oppointed  convener. 

This  narrative  might  now  close  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
a  memoir  of  Dr  Scott,  for  the  sands  were  running  low,  and 
the  Convener  was  not  destined  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  matter.  The  close  of  the  year  found  him  laid  aside 
by  illness,  and  he  died  before  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Assembly.  On  Scott's  suggestion  the  Procurator  had  been 
appointed  Vice-Convener  of  the  Committee,  and  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  carry  through  the  matter.  The  Committee 
reported  to  the  Assembly  of  igog,  recommending  the 
following  Formula : — 
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"I  hereby  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  declar- 
ing that  I  accept  it  as  the  Confession  of  this  Church, 
and  that  I  believe  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  contained  therein." 

Dr  Mair  and  the  Procurator  were  the  authors  of  this 
Formula.  Dr  Scott  privately  expressed  his  approval  of  it 
before  he  died. 

The  obvious  merit  of  this  Formula  is  that  it  distinguishes 
between  acceptance  of  the  whole  Confession  as  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  Church  and  affirmance  of  personal  belief  in 
every  detail.  Its  eifect  as  a  binding  document  is  the  defect 
inherent,  as  above  pointed  out,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Here  "fundamental  doctrine"  is  the  ambulatory 
expression  which  could  not  be  avoided  if  any  relief  were 
to  be  given.  Upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  by  the  Procurator,  the  Assembly 
resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  transmit  the  overture  to 
the  Presbyteries. 

In  1910  it  appeared  that  the  overture  was  approved  of  by 
forty-six  Presbyteries  and  disapproved  of  by  thirty-seven. 
This  hardly,  however,  adequately  represented  the  real 
opinion  of  the  Church,  for  the  overture  was  approved  of 
by  most  of  the  larger  Presbyteries — including  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  Accordingly,  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  year  had  not  much  difficulty  in  approving 
of  the  proposed  Formula,  and  converting  the  overture  into 
a  standing  law  of  the  Church.  Thus  was  closed  a  question, 
the  discussion  of  which  had  proceeded  during  the  whole 
course  of  Scott's  long  leadership  in  the  Church. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  why  Scott,  who 
throughout  rather  threw  cold  water  upon  the  ostensible 
beneficiary  with  the  burdened  conscience,  came  latterly 
to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  matter  and  to  attach  so 
much    importance   to   the   legislation.      This  question  can 
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best  be  answered  by  endeavouring  to  summarise  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Church  secured  : — 

(i)  A  long-continued  agitation  within  the  Church  fraught 
with  many  sinister  possibiHties  was  stayed. 

(2)  A  lay  and  popular  reproach  of  insincerity  against  the 

ministers  of  the  Church  was  removed. 

(3)  The  conception  of  the  State  as  an  outside  authority 

anxious  to  control  the  Church  in  doctrinal  matters 
was  shown,  as  regards  Scotland  at  all  events,  to  be 
a  misconception. 

(4)  The  ideals  which  the  Church  cherished  were  shown 

not  to  be  necessarily  bound  up  with  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  last  decade  of  the  17th  century. 
The  association  of  a  provision  giving  relief  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  against  the  statutory  Formula  of  subscription 
with  the  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  United  Free  Church 
against  the  consequences  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Free  Church  Case  was  a  curious  episode. 
The  association  was  readily  open  to  misconstruction,  and 
attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  attach  to  it  a 
sinister  construction.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  it  has 
been  suggested,  took  advantage  of  the  straits  of  the  United 
Free  Church  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  measure  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  opposed 
by  that  Church,  and  which  no  Government  would  have 
persevered  with  in  the  face  of  serious  opposition.  There 
is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  suggestion.  The  proposal 
to  give  the  Church  of  Scotland  Parliamentary  relief  would 
not  have  been  made  in  1905  if  there  had  been  no  Free 
Church  Case  and  no  consequent  legislation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proposal  did  not  affect  or  in  any  way  injure 
the  United  Free  Church.  As  a  Church,  the  United  Free 
Church  had  no  locus  standi  to  oppose  a  proposal  for  doctrinal 
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relief  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  any  more  than  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  a  locus  standi  to  oppose  the  proposals  for 
the  relief  of  the  United  Free  Church  from  the  consequences 
of  the  House  of  Lords  judgment.  The  opposition  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  the  advantage  to  avoid  was 
not  the  opposition  of  the  United  Free  Church  on  rehgious 
or  conscientious  grounds,  but  the  opposition  of  members 
of  the  United  Free  Church  on  political  and  strategic 
grounds.  It  is  passing  no  judgment  upon  the  legitimacy 
of  such  potential  opposition  to  suggest  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  justified  in  availing  itself  of  a  strategic  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  it. 

As  to  the  form  which  the  legislation  took,  the  respon- 
sibility was  that  of  the  Government.  The  Church  indicated 
its  wishes  generally  long  before  it  became  apparent  what 
form  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  United  Free  Church 
would  take,  or  indeed  whether  there  was  to  be  any  legis- 
lation. The  great  departure  from  precedent  which  the 
proposals  for  the  relief  of  the  United  Free  Church  involved 
had  directed  the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Balfour,  to 
the  general  problem  of  relief  from  doctrinal  fetters  imposed 
under  conditions  which  have  passed  away.  Both  Churches 
desired  such  relief,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
reasonable  that,  because  the  demand  was  more  urgent  at 
the  moment  in  the  case  of  the  one  Church  than  the  other, 
relief  should  be  given  to  one  and  denied  to  the  other. 
Accordingly,  he  proposed  that  the  contemplated  legislation 
should  include  a  clause  dealing  with  the  Formula  of  sub- 
scription in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  accepted  this  offer.  In  view  of  the  strong  convic- 
tions held  by  many  of  its  leaders  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  relief  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  opposition 
within  its  own  body,  it  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise. 
The  leaders  of  the  United  Free  Church  received  the  pro- 
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posal  with  benevolence.  Most  of  them  were  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  it  on  its  own  merits,  and  probably  some  of 
them  felt  relieved  that  the  conditions  of  the  times  forbade 
political  opposition  from  which  they  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  dissociate  themselves. 

It  has  been  urged,  no  doubt,  that  the  two  Churches  ought 
not  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  Bill ;  that  the  clause 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  irrelevant  in  the 
Free  Church  Bill,  and  was  inserted  there,  instead  of  in  a 
separate  measure,  for  tactical  reasons.  That  is  true  ;  but  the 
tactics  were  those  of  the  Government,  not  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  the  representations  made  to  the  Government 
the  desire  was  expressed  for  a  separate  Bill,  and  a  draft  of 
this  Bill  was  prepared  and  transmitted.  To  this  request 
the  Government  did  not  accede.  In  their  view  Parlia- 
mentary exigencies  made  it  quite  impossible  to  have  two 
Bills  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  Scotland. 
Accordingly  they  embodied  the  Church  of  Scotland  pro- 
vision in  the  measure  which  dealt  with  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  Free  Church  had  really  more  reason  to  take  umbrage 
at  the  presence  of  the  clause  than  had  the  United  Free 
Church.  The  Free  Church  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  on  its  merits,  indeed  very  much  the  reverse  :  doc- 
trinal relaxations  were  anathema  to  them.  It  was  not  un- 
reasonable, if  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  presence  of  this 
clause  in  the  Bill  caused  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government,  who  were  not  predisposed  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  Free  Church,  to  regard  with  a  more 
benevolent  eye  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done  the 
proposals  for  the  relief  of  that  Church  contained  in  the 
Bill. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


SOUTH   AFRICA. 


The  year  1902  was  marked  by  the  picturesque  incident  of 
Dr  Scott's  strenuous  life.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  Boer  War  had  just  drawn  to  its 
close,  and  the  Assembly  resolved  to  send  fraternal  messages 
of  goodwill  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  South  Africa.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
deputation  from  the  home  Church  might  be  sent  as  the 
bearers  of  the  message.  After  some  negotiations  between 
the  Colonial  Committees  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church,  it  was  arranged  that  a  joint-deputation 
should  be  sent :  and  Dr  Scott  was  asked  to  go.  With  some 
reluctance  and  hesitation,  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  his 
preoccupations  at  home,  he  agreed  to  undertake  the  duty. 
His  companion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr  John  Rankine,  K.C.,  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  delegates  chosen  by  the 
United  Free  Church  were  Dr  Ross  Taylor  of  Glasgow  and 
Mr  Duncan  M'Laren  of  Edinburgh,  an  elder  of  that  Church. 
This  early  essay  in  what  is  now  so  familiar,  co-operation 
between  the  two  Churches,  was  most  successful.  Cordial 
harmony  prevailed  throughout,  and  Dr  Scott  found  in  Dr 
Ross  Taylor  a  most  genial  and  delightful  colleague.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  seeds  of  the  better  understand- 
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ing  that  now  exists  between  the  Churches  was  the  inter- 
course of  Dr  Scott  and  Dr  Ross  Taylor  during  this 
expedition. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
matter,  the  party  sailed  from  Southampton  upon  26th 
July.  The  ship  carried  a  number  of  Boer  prisoners  who 
were  being  repatriated,  and  intercourse  with  them  was 
of  use  to  the  delegates  in  familiarising  them  with  the 
difficult  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  about  to  carry 
out  their  mission.  Capetown  was  reached  upon  12th 
August,  and  the  party  was  welcomed  on  the  pier  by  the 
local  Presbytery,  and,  later  in  the  day,  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  W.  F.  H.  Hutchinson,  at  the  Residence. 
The  itinerary  during  the  next  eight  weeks  followed  the 
usual  course  of  a  visit  to  South  Africa  —  Kimberley 
(Magersfontein  and  Modder  River),  Bloemfontein,  Winburg, 
Kroonstadt,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  Ladysmith  (Spion 
Kop),  Maritzburg,  Durban,  East  London,  King  Williams- 
town,  Lovedale,  Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth,  Capetown. 
Everywhere  the  party  was  cordially  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained by  the  population  of  British  origin,  and  treated  with 
civility,  if  somewhat  chilly  civility,  by  the  Boers  ;  and  the 
tour  was  crowded  with  receptions,  public  meetings,  and 
religious  services,  as  well  as  such  entertainments  as  the 
post-bellum  conditions  permitted  of.  Both  at  Kimberley 
and  Johannesburg  the  mines  and  metallurgical  works  were 
visited  and  explored,  Scott  was  keenly  interested  therein. 
Big  things,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  mechanical, 
always  appealed  to  him,  and  after  his  return  home  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond-field  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  congregation. 

At  Pretoria  the  mission  was  received  by  Lord  Milner, 
who   discussed   the   whole   situation   with    them,   and   im- 
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pressed  them  with  a  sense  of  earnestness  and  power.  Here 
too  they  attended  and  addressed  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  apparently  what  pleased 
and  impressed  Scott  most  during  his  journey  was  his  visit 
to  Lovedale — the  great  mission  station  of  the  United  Free 
Church. 

"Jug-.  30. 

"  Reached  Lovedale  after  4  o'clock,  a  little  before 
we  were  expected,  but  the  whole  population  turned 
out — boys,  girls,  teachers,  everybody,  to  the  number 
of  over  500,  and  gave  us  such  a  welcome ;  the  band 
also  there.  Lovedale,  a  great  institution  worth  coming 
all  the  way  to  visit.  Blessed  indeed  are  my  eyes  that 
they  have  seen  it.  Dined  with  Dr  Roberts  ;  after  that 
we  had  a  service,  attended  by  about  seventeen  of  the 
staff,  then  a  pleasant  social  in  Dr  Roberts'  house." 

"Aug.  31. 

"  Rose  at  6  o'clock  in  a  breezy  Scots  autumn  morn- 
ing. Breakfasted  with  the  boys,  then  a  morning  of 
inspection  of  a  large,  prosperous  educational  mission. 
At  2  o'clock  a  Presbytery  meeting,  Ordination  of  a 
native,  more  inspection — the  hospital  very  attractive. 
Now  we  are  preparing  to  dine  with  the  girls,  and 
address  a  meeting  of  all  the  young  people  at  8 
o'clock." 

"Se/>(.  2. 

"The  meeting  was  a  great  success.  Hall  packed 
with  dark  heads  and  bright  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth — 
such  a  crowd — such  eager  attention — such  a  cheer, 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea ;  the  supper  in  the  girls' 
school  also  excellent — singing  angelic." 

Scott  was  much  struck  by  the  order  and  comfort  in  the 
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Concentration  Camps,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  had 
not  yet  been  dispersed.  No  doubt,  in  the  early  stages, 
there  was  much  child  mortality  in  these  camps,  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  collecting  together  in  one  place, 
under  semi -urban  conditions,  the  scattered  children  of 
the  veldt.  But  the  treatment  of  the  Boers  in  these  camps 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  civilian 
prisoners  in  the  German  camps  in  the  Great  War.  And 
it  is  due  to  the  Boers  to  acknowledge  in  turn  that  the  record 
of  the  treatment,  both  of  British  civilians  and  of  British 
prisoners  of  war  by  these  undisciplined  peasants,  puts  to 
shame  the  disciplined  exponents  of  German  "kultur." 

As  regards  its  chief  object — the  carrying  of  a  message 
of  conciliation  to  the  Dutch  Church — the  visit  was  as 
successful  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  case,  though  not  so  successful  as 
was  hoped  by  sanguine  people  at  home,  who  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  terrors  of  war  or  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 
The  normal  conditions  of  life  had  not  yet  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  congregations  were  still  scattered,  many  homes 
had  been  destroyed,  prisoners  were  only  in  course  of  repatri- 
ation, British  soldiers  were  still  everywhere  in  evidence, 
and  ministerial  arrangements  and  Church  business  and 
finance  were  still  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Perhaps,  with 
the  best  intentions,  the  mission  came  just  a  little  too 
early.  To  written  communications  the  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  Church  replied  with  courtesy,  but  with  coldness, 
aloofness,  and  deprecation  of  any  perseverance  in  formal 
approach.  On  personal  approach,  most  of  them  were, 
particularly  at  first,  somewhat  icy.  The  topic  which  they 
were  disposed  to  discuss  was  not  goodwill  in  the  future, 
but  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  past.  This  was  a  topic 
upon  which  Scott  and  his  colleagues  declined  to  enter, 
though    they  made  no  secret   that  they  were  not  there  to 
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give  away  their  own  country,  and  that  they  took  a  totally 
different  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  By  tact  and  perseverance  the  bitterness  of. 
the  Boer  pastors  was  in  some  measure  overcome.  At 
Bloemfontein  the  deputation  were  invited  to  address  the 
inhabitants  of  a  concentration  camp,  and  also  to  take  part 
in  service  in  a  leading  Dutch  church.  Otherwise,  the 
intercourse  was  private  and  non  -  official ;  but  Scott  and 
his  colleagues  were  satisfied  that,  if  reconciliation  was  still 
in  the  future,  the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  many  places 
by  the  assurances  of  goodwill  they  were  able  privately 
to  convey.  To  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa 
of  British  connection  the  mission  was  a  source  of  great 
gratification  and  encouragement,  and  in  this  relation  it 
was  entirely  successful. 

Although  keenly  interested  in  all  he  heard  and  saw, 
and  thankful  to  have  had  this  new  experience  and  to 
have  been  able  to  render  a  new  service,  Scott  was, 
according  to  his  own  record,  not  happy  in  South 
Africa.^  All  the  time  he  was  home  -  sick.  Perhaps  his 
Wanderjahr  came  too  late  in  life.  Almost  from  the  day 
he  set  sail,  he  was  counting  the  days  until  he  would  be 
at  home  again.  Nor  did  he  much  enjoy  seafaring.  After 
the  first  experience  he  was  a  good  sailor ;    but  he  found 

^  There  is  nothing  that  some  people  deceive  themselves  more  about  than  as 
to  whether  they  enjoyed  a  trip  abroad.  They  are  delighted  to  have  made  the 
trip  and  to  have  seen  what  they  have  seen,  and  they  persuade  themselves  and 
persuade  others  that  they  have  had  a  delightful  trip,  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves.  But  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  it  they  were  not  enjoying  them- 
selves at  all.  There  was  continual  worry — train  connections,  customs,  luggage, 
crowded  carriages,  sleepless  nights,  exorbitant  charges,  trouble  about  tips,  dirty 
bed-linen,  want  of  baths,  scarcity  of  hot  water,  letters  astray,  beggars,  importun- 
ate venders,  an  unnecessary  guide,  want  of  a  guide,  too  much  to  overtake  here, 
something  missed  there.  All  this  is  purgatory  to  some  whilst  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  it,  antl  yet  a  charming  holiday  when  it  is  over  and  the  friend  at  home  exclaims, 
"  How  I  envy  you  !"  To  many  the  real  joy  of  a  foreign  trip,  like  the  joy  of  the 
dentist's  chair  or  the  cold  bath,  is  posthumous — non  faciendo  sed facto. 
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ship  -  life  irksome,  owing  to  its  monoton}'  and  idleness, 
the  want  of  physical  exercise,  and  the  difficulty  of  being 
alone.  The  party  reached  Southampton  on  the  morning 
of  25th  October,  and  Scott  slept  in  his  own  house  in 
Edinburgh  that  night.  "  I  came  home,"  he  records, 
"  like  a  bird  to  its  nest,  to  find  a  clean,  cosy,  comfort- 
able one  filled  with  tender  and  loving  inmates." 
On  the  last  night  of  the  year  1902,  Scott  wrote : — 

**  How  memorable  is  the  year  just  closed !  What 
grounds  of  thanksgiving  we  have  as  a  people ! 
Peace  that  seemed  far  away  last  year  now  restored  : 
the  King  recovered  by  God's  grace,  and  crowned ! 
To  me,  how  rich  in  mercy  it  has  been  !  My  mission 
to  South  Africa,  and  my  experience  then  and  since 
of  grace  made  sufficient  to  me,  of  grace  abounding, 
and  with  God's  gift  of  better  health  than  I  began 
the  year  with  I  end  it.  May  it  all  be  consecrated 
to  more  faithful  service.  The  Lord  hath  undertaken 
for  me.  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  His  holy  name.'  " 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE    FREE    CHURCH    CASE. 


Dr  Scott,  who  was  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Free  Church  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  spent  his 
spare  hours  during  the  next  few  days  in  reading  the 
whole  case,  speeches  of  counsel  as  well  as  opinions  of 
the  judges  —  a  task  which  he  described  as  like  reading 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation.  He  notes  that  he  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  great  ability  of  the  argument  of  Mr  Henry 
Johnston,  K.C.  (now  Lord  Johnston),  for  the  Free 
Church.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh  Scott 
called  upon  Principal  Rainy,  to  assure  him  of  sympathy 
and  goodwill  in  his  difficulties.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
called  upon  Dr  Whyte,  where  he  met  Mr  Taylor  Innes  ; 
and  some  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  of  pos- 
sible mediation  in  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
Free  Church  and  the  Free  Church,  which  were  not 
making  progress. 

Dr  Rainy  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  8  RosEBERY  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
14/ A  September  1904. 

"  I    write   this    in    case    you    may   not    be   at   home 
when  I  call. 

"  I  would  sooner  have  returned  your  kind  call,  but 
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have  been  out  of  town  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  expression  of  sympathy,  and  indeed 
we  are  very  sensible  of  the  kind  feelings  evinced  in 
many  directions." 

Dy  Rainy  to  Dr  Scott. 

"25M  October  1904. 

"Through  Air  Innes  I  received  the  suggestion  you 
were  good  enough  to  make  to  Dr  Whyte  and  him,  that 
some  progress  towards  an  arrangement  between  us  and 
the  Free  Church  might  perhaps  be  made,  if  one  or  two 
representatives  of  your  own  Church,  as  neutral  between 
the  parties,  were  placed  on  the  advisory  committees  of 
the  two  Churches. 

"  I  am  sure  the  suggestion  is  the  result  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  a  happier  state  of  things. 

"  But  the  advisory  committees,  in  both  cases,  I 
believe,  are  not  charged  merely  with  negotiations 
between  the  parties,  but  with  the  whole  of  the  various 
internal  questions  that  arise  in  each  Church  as  the 
result  of  an  exceedingly  unusual  condition.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  would  not  feel  it  to  be  suitable  to  take  part  in 
these  domestic  discussions. 

"  For  the  present,  negotiations  are  suspended ;  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  a 
mere  unwillingness  to  give  and  take.  The  points  of 
view  are  too  far  separated. 

"  If  an  opportunity  occurs  for  renewing  negotiations 
we  shall  not  forget  your  friendly  attitude.  But  I  am 
still  disposed  to  believe  that  arbitration  rather  than 
mediation  is  the  true  pathway  to  a  settlement.  Of 
course  the  arbiters,  if  arbitration  comes  in,  must  be 
outside  of  both  our  Churches,  and  very  likely  drawn,  in 
part  at  any  rate,  from  yours. 
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"  I  have  never  resumed  the  subject  of  another  sug- 
gestion of  yours  which  we  felt  to  be  really  very 
thoughtful.  I  mean  as  to  your  Committee  rooms. 
It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  we  might  have  had  to 
decide  between  the  offer  of  your  rooms  and  another 
offer,  less  attractive  in  some  ways,  but  possibly  more 
convenient.  But  within  the  last  two  days  the  Uni- 
versity has  offered  us  accommodation,  and  we  have 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer.  This  by  no  means  renders 
us  insensible  to  your  goodwill. 

"  As  your  note  on  this  subject  seemed  to  imply  that 
you  did  not  wish  it  talked  of  unless  or  until  the  arrange- 
ment took  effect,  I  have  refrained  from  talking  of  it 
except  to  confidential  friends." 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  not  an  easy  one.  There  was  religious  sympathy  with 
the  United  Free  Church,  but  political  and  ecclesiastical 
sympathy  tended  in  the  other  direction.  The  Disestab- 
lishment campaign  was  still  in  fresh  recollection,  and  there 
were  certain  memories  which  could  not  but  appeal  to  the 
natural  man  who  finds  a  place  beneath  the  genial  exterior 
even  of  the  amiable  descendant  of  the  Moderates.  The 
Good  Samaritan  would  have  been  highly  tried  if,  instead  of 
finding  by  the  wayside  a  stranger  who  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  he  had  found  the  man  who,  as  he  deemed,  had 
sought  to  despoil  him,  lying  grievously  wounded  by  injuries 
suffered  in  what  seemed  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  despoil 
the  Good  Samaritan's  little  friend. 

The  prospect  of  the  need  for  Parliamentary  interven- 
tion was  not  welcome  to  the  Government,  and,  at  their 
request,  communicated  through  Mr  Graham  Murray,  the 
Secretary   for    Scotland,  to    Lord    Balfour    and   Dr    Scott, 
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fresh  offers  of  mediation  were  made,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  United  Free  Church,  but  were  rejected  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Church,  who  refused  to  meet  Lord  Balfour 
and  Dr  Scott.  The  Free  Church  were  dumfounded  and 
chagrined  at  the  idea  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  neutral  intermediaries,  for  they  had  expected  to  find 
these  leaders  ready  to  join  with  them  in  a  war-dance  over  the 
discomfiture  of  Dr  Rainy.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  human 
justification  for  this  disappointment;  and  perhaps  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  have  been  less  impartial  if  the 
Free  Church  had  carried  with  it  any  substantial  number  of 
people  ready  to  join  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Nothing  did  more  to  qualify  sympathy  with 
the  Free  Church  than  its  antagonism  to  the  use  of  those 
hymns,  now  so  dear  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  which  they  sing  the  Redeemer's  praise. 


Dr  Scott  to  Mr  James  Hay  Thorhiirn. 

"  ()th  Nov.  1904. 

"  I  posted  your  letter  to  Lord  Balfour  shortly  after  I 
received  it.  He  will  read  it  to-day  with  as  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  deep  regret  as  I  read  it  last  night.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  estimate  the  forces  behind  him. 
I  told  you  that  neither  he  nor  I  had  any  commission 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  the  Church  Inter- 
ests Committee  regarded  with  the  utmost  favour  the 
proposal  to  ask  for  an  interview  with  both  parties,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  conference  could  not 
be  resumed.  He  and  I  are  simply  'outsiders,'  but  you 
are  evidently  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  supporting  our  earnest  desire 
that  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  find  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  settlement,  before  either  party  is  com- 
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mitted  to  litigation  or  to  an  appeal  to  Parliament. 
The  U.F.  Committee  received  him  courteously,  and 
listened  to  him  patiently.  I  assumed  that  your  Com- 
mittee would  do  the  same,  for  no  harm  to  you  could 
have  come  from  our  interview,  and  much  good  might 
have  ensued  for  the  cause  of  peace.  The  refusal  of 
your  Committee  to  receive  us  must  injure  you  with  the 
public  when  it  comes  to  be  known.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  hid.  And  foreseeing  plainly  some  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  the  refusal  of  your  Com- 
mittee must  entail,  the  intimation  of  it  comes  simply  as 
a  shock.  If  you  are  inclined  to  reconsider  your  decision 
we  will  still  be  at  your  service,  for  personally  we  will 
gladly  suffer  a  rebuff,  or  even  worse,  in  a  cause  in  which 
the  religious  peace  and  welfare  of  Scotland  are  so 
deeply  involved." 

Dr  Scott  to  Mr  Hay  Thorburn. 

"  g/k  Nov.  1904. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  in  reply  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  one  of  your  own  Church  can  more  heartily 
wish  God-speed  to  your  endeavour  to  find  a  solution  of 
your  difficulties  satisfactory  to  both  parties  than  my 
humble  self. 

"  Considering  the  nature  of  the  '  Scotsman's '  previous 
articles,  I  regard  the  change  of  tone  in  to-day's  issue 
as  ominous;  and  therefore  I  hope  and  intreat  you  to 
hasten  as  quickly  as  convenient  the  announcement  of 
your  scheme.  If  the  '  Scotsman  '  gets  hold  of  the  fact 
that  Lord  Balfour's  proposal  of  an  interview  with  your 
Committee  has  been  declined,  it  will  be  utilised  to  bad 
■  account  against  you  by  many  more  newspapers  than 
the  '  Scotsman.'  I  don't  know  what  Lord  Balfour 
said  to  you  about  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land.  It  is  profoundly  interested  in  both  parties,  and 
most  anxious  that  you  should  have  a  reasonable  time 
to  arrange  a  settlement  between  yourselves.  There- 
fore he  will  not  take  a  side  at  this  juncture,  even 
though  both  parties  may  resent  our  silence;  but  if 
you  fail  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  you  may  expect 
that  our  position  will  be  to  uphold  the  recent  judgm.ent, 
and  yet  do  our  best  to  secure  that  its  consequences — as 
serious  in  their  gravity  to  your  Church  as  to  the  other 
— shall  be  equitably  distributed  between  you,  so  that 
while  the  one  gets  their  due  the  other  shall  not  be 
wronged. 

"To  propose  Reunion  at  this  juncture  would  en- 
danger our  Christian  unity,  and  throw  back  Presby- 
terian Reunion  for  many  a  year  to  come." 

Lady  Victoria  Campbell  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  i()th  Nov.  1904. 

"How  'home-sick'  I  have  felt  for  father  in  this 
great  pressing  question  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  like 
a  prophecy  on  his  part  the  way  in  which  he  used 
to  say,  '  Their  claim  to  spiritual  independence  is  a 
dream :    one  cannot  have  it  with  property.'  " 

At  the  close  of  his  journal,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  Scott  thus  sums  up  the  year : — 

"A  quiet  evening  reading  this  diary  and  looking  at 
notes  for  to-morrow,  and  so  1904  ends  rich  in  mercy 
in  undeserved  blessing. 

"  I  have  tried  to  read  it  all,  but  energy  fails  me ;  but 
I  have  read  enough  to  show  me  how  great  is  the  good- 
ness God  has  bestowed  upon  one  who  desired,  but  did 
not  strive  as  he  ought,  to  honour  God  in  the  world. 

"A   most    memorable    year   for   the   Church.      The 
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decision  in  the  Free  Church  Case  clearing  away  mis- 
conceptions, yet  causing  great  trouble  to  others  and 
to  us  anxiety.  All  this  might  have  been  spared  had 
Rainy  and  others  avoided  political  agitation,  and 
worked  for  peaceful  union  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Twenty  years  and  more  lost  for  the  cause  of 
Union,  and  a  trouble  begun  whose  ending  God  only 
can  foresee.  Lord,  spare  Thine  heritage ;  show  us  Thy 
way,  and  enable  us  to  walk  only  in  it. 

"  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Christ,  I  commend  our  Church, 
our  congregation,  my  dear  home,  and  my  sinful  un- 
worthy self." 

The  Free  Church  committed  the  same  mistake  as, 
according  to  a  very  frank  article  by  Mr  Taylor  Innes, 
the  United  Free  Church  had  committed.  According  to 
this  article,  had  some  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
minority  been  made,  had  they  been  allowed  a  compara- 
tively small  share  of  the  property  of  the  Free  Church, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  Free  Church  Case. 
Similarly,  had  the  Free  Church,  in  the  hour  of  their 
success,  made  any  sort  of  reasonable  proposals  to  the 
United  Free  Church,  it  would  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  Government  to  have  taken  the  course  ultim- 
ately adopted,  which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Free  Church. 
But  the  Free  Church,  after  the  House  of  Lords  decision, 
was  Ute  mont^e — like  Bulgaria  after  the  first  Balkan  War 
— and  would  listen  to  no  advice.  Nothing,  they  thought, 
could  touch  them ;  the  law  was  on  their  side,  and  no 
Government  would  disturb  legal  rights  of  property  affirmed 
by  the  Courts  of^Law.  They  failed  to  realise  that,  be  the 
legal  rights  what  they  might,  the  carrying  out  of  these 
rights  to  their  logical  results  was  impossible  in  a  country 
governed   by   a   democratic    Parliament    through    a    party 
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executive  dependent  upon  popular  parliamentary  support. 
If  there  were  any  men  of  vision  among  them,  their 
hands  were  tied  by  the  scruples  of  the  majority  against 
any  concession  to  Samaria,  any  parting  with  the  children's 
bread.  If  any  crumbs  were  to  fall,  they  must  be 
small  crumbs.  Indeed,  the  Council  of  the  Free  Church 
at  this  time  were  not  inaptly  described  by  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Scott  as  "a  bundle  of  con- 
science clauses."  Curiously  enough,  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  name  of  which  was  associated  with  the  case, 
and  which  incurred  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  and 
absurd  opprobrium  owing  to  the  decision,  made  a 
mistake,  some  years  later,  similar  to  that  of  the  Free 
Church.  The  legal  and  technical  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  the  Budget  was  as  clear  as  the  legal 
and  technical  right  of  the  Free  Church  to  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  Free  Church.  The  House  of  Lords 
got  the  Parliament  Act,  the  Free  Church  got  the  Scottish 
Churches  Act. 

The  bulk  of  Scott's  correspondence  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  jottings  in  his  journal  indicate  a  constant  desire 
to  help  and  to  conciliate,  and  constant  failure  owing  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  obstinate  and  impossible  attitude 
of  the  Free  Church. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  1905,  Dr  Scott  moved  the 
following  Deliverance,  which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  record  their  profound  regret 
at  the  troubles  which  have  emerged  by  reason  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  General 
Assembly  recognise  the  magnitude  of  the  questions 
in  dispute  and  the  consequent  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Deep  respect  for  both  parties,  and  earnest  concern  lest 
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their  word  or  action  may  intensify  the  contention  and 
enlarge  its  area,  restrain  the   General  Assembly  from 
presuming  to  interfere  between  them  ;  but  realising  the 
close  ties  which  bind  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  to 
each  other,  and  that  what  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  either  must  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  religion 
in  Scotland,  the  General  Assembly  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  there  may  be  found, 
either   by  amicable   arrangement    or   by   legislation,   a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  Churches.     The  General 
Assembly  assure  both   Churches  of  their  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  them   under  their  common    trials,  and  of 
their  readiness,  should  opportunity  arise,  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  every  endeavour  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Scotland  and  the  extension  of  true  religion 
over  the  world." 
The  situation  was  one  in   which  it  was  difficult  to  say 
anything   that   was   not   vapid,    and   yet    awkward   to    say 
nothing.     In    Scott's  view  it  was   not  seemly  that  events 
which    deeply   stirred    religious    communities    in    Scotland 
and  attracted  the  attention   of  the  whole   religious   world 
should  be  entirely  ignored  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General: 
Assembly  of  the  National  Church.     He  could  not  look  for 
any    enthusiasm    in    support    of   such    a    deliverance,    but 
he  did  not  anticipate  any  opposition.     But  Dr  Story  rose 
at  the  table  and,  on  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  should 
not  intermeddle  in  the  matter,   moved  that  the  Assembly 
proceed  to  the  next  business.     This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr  Provand.     Dr  Cameron  Lees  made  a  curious  speech, 
too  facetious  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  deprecated  any 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church,  which,  being 
rich  and  increased  in  goods,  had  need  of  nothing,  not  even 
of  sympathy.     On  a  division,   Scott's  motion  was   carried 
by    228   to    197.      He   was   deeply   mortified,   however,    by 
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the  narrow  vote,  and   he  thus  refers  to  the  matter  in  his 
diary : — 

"  2i,th  May  1905. 

"  A  morning  of  anxiety,  a  day  of  humiliation.  Made 
my  motion  in  a  crowded  Assembly.  Balfour  seconded, 
then  quite  unexpectedly  Story  rose,  bent  on  mischief, 
and  197  voted  with  him — a  very  great  surprise.  We 
carried  by  only  31  votes,  which  I  call  a  great  failure  .  .  . 
so  got  home  tired  and  sad." 

The  narrow  majority,  however,  was  not,  in  the  circum- 
stances, surprising.  There  were  many  cross  currents  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  at  the  time,  and  the  appeal  not  to 
intermeddle  in  other  people's  affairs,  especially  when  these 
people  are  at  loggerheads,  is  always  a  potent  one.  Dr 
Story's  action  was  characteristic.  His  strength  was  his 
independence,  his  weakness  his  failure  to  recognise  that 
there  are  occasions  when  independence  should  repress  itself. 
In  all  Parliaments  and  Assemblies  there  are  occasions  when, 
though  one  thinks  a  resolution  had  better  not  have  been 
moved  (condolences  over  the  doubtful  dead  are  a  typical 
example),  the  wisest  course  is  to  restrain  oneself  and  let 
the  matter  pass  with  as  little  remark  as  possible.  Story 
was  not  built  that  way.  His  intention,  however,  to  do 
him  justice,  when  he  rose,  was  not  to  divide  the  Assembly, 
but  simply  to  make  his  speech  and  his  protest ;  but  he 
warmed  as  he  proceeded,  and  in  conclusion  stated  that  he 
would  move  if  anybody  would  second  him.  Story's  view 
that  the  Assembly  should  go  quietly  about  its  own  busi- 
ness and  take  no  official  cognisance  of  the  matter  was 
quite  intelligible.  But  once  the  motion  of  the  leader  of 
the  Assembly  was  tabled,  this  was  no  longer  possible. 
To  have  adopted  Story's  motion,  instead  of  Scott's,  would 
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not  have  been  to  take  no  cognisance  of  the  matter,  but 
to  take  cognisance  of  it  in  an  offensive  form. 

Fortunately,  Scott's  dissatisfaction  with  the  temper  of  the 
Assembly  was  dispelled,  for  on  the  last  day  he  records : — 

"Got  through  the  Billet  at  3  o'clock  to  my  great 
relief,  for  I  looked  forward  to  this  Assembly  with  deep 
anxiety,  and  now  I  look  back  upon  it  with  thankfulness 
as  a  good  healthy  Assembly." 

This  was  Dr  Story's  last  Assembly.  At  next  Assembly, 
in  moving  that  Dr  Story  be  accorded  leave  of  absence 
from  his  office  as  Clerk  on  account  of  his  ill-health,  Dr 
Scott  referred  to  him  as  "  undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque 
figure  and  perhaps  the  most  commanding  personality  in  the 
Assembly  since  the  death  of  Principal  Tulloch." 

Scott  accepted  the  judgment  in  the  Free  Church  Case 
as  in  accordance  with  his  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  history.  But  he  avoided  any  action  or  expression 
injurious  to  the  unsuccessful  party.  He  recognised  at  once 
that  the  decision  could  not  be  carried  out  to  its  logical 
result,  and  he  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  get  the 
Free  Church  to  realise  this  too.  His  action  and  attitude 
throughout  made  for  peace  and  goodwill,  and  his  influence 
and  example  as  leader  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  these 
trying  times  did  something  to  soften  bitterness  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  better  understanding  among  Scottish 
Presbyterians. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


CHURCH    UNION. 


The  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  towards  the  Free 
Church  during  the  decade  that  followed  the  abolition  of 
Patronage  may  be  illustrated  by  two  parables.  Two  are 
taken,  because  if  I  took  only  one,  readers  might  suppose 
that  the  illustration  was  meant  to  be  complete,  and  might 
at  once  begin  to  point  out  discrepancies. 

A  devoted  daughter  left  her  father's  home  because  she 
could  not  get  on  with  the  old  housekeeper,  of  whom  she 
highly  disapproved.  She  professed  the  greatest  devotion  to 
her  father,  the  utmost  reluctance  to  leave  him,  and  the 
hope  of  returning  some  day  to  his  home  purged  of  the 
housekeeper.  Deprived  of  paternal  support,  she  set  about 
bravely  to  provide  for  herself.  Her  father  had  kept  a 
school,  and  she  had  been  trained  as  a  teacher,  so  she 
started  a  school  of  her  own,  and  being  active  and  energetic, 
she  had  soon  a  prosperous  establishment  which  in  some 
ways  rivalled  that  of  her  father.  By-and-by  the  father 
dismissed  the  housekeeper,  and  then  he  looked  for  his 
daughter's  return,  but  he  looked  in  vain.  She  liked  her 
independence,  she  was  interested  in  her  own  work,  and  was 
proud  of  its  success. 

Robinson  was  a  good  son  to  his  mother,  and  a  good 
Churchman   in    an    English   village.     But    he   was  a   Low 
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Churchman,  and  his  soul  was  vexed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  High  Church  vicar.  Unable  to  tolerate  the  new 
practices,  he  left  the  church,  vowing  his  bitter  regret,  and 
his  longing  to  return  under  happier  conditions,  and,  much 
to  his  mother's  grief,  he  joined  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Here 
he  made  himself  extremely  useful,  and  soon  obtained  quite 
an  influential  position.  By-and-by  the  offending  vicar  went 
away,  and  his  successor  was  a  Low  Churchman — apparently 
a  man  after  Robinson's  own  heart.  So  his  mother  looked 
eagerly  and  confidently  for  his  return  to  the  old  family 
communion.  But  to  her  surprise  and  grief  he  came  not. 
He  had  formed  new  associations  among  the  Wesleyans,  he 
was  respected  among  them,  and  was  interested  in  their  work. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  Scottish  Established  Church- 
man, Patronage  was  the  practical  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
Disruption.  Without  this  concrete  grievance  other  ques- 
tions of  a  more  abstract  character  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  a  head  so  as  to  stir  popular  feeling.  Patronage 
being  abolished,  in  his  view  the  way  was  opened  for  a  return. 
Some  further  concessions  and  adaptations  might  be  neces- 
sary. These  he  was  most  willing  to  discuss  and  consider, 
provided  always  they  involved  no  disturbance  in  the  general 
polity  to  which,  in  leaving  the  Church  in  1843,  the  Free 
Church  had  declared  itself  to  be  attached,  and  anxious  to 
return  when  the  excrescent  grievances  were  removed.  Like 
the  father  in  the  one  parable  and  the  mother  in  the  other, 
the  Established  Churchman  failed  to  take  account  of  the 
change  in  sentiment  and  point  of  view  which  is  wrought  by 
separation,  and  the  new  interests  and  associations  which  the 
separate  life  soon  gathers  round  it.  The  idea  of  a  peaceful 
and  honourable  **  return  "  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  old 
house  was  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  one,  and  was  pursued 
with  much  earnestness  for  many  years,  till  the  hope  was 
finally  shattered  by  the  Disestablishment  agitation  of  the 
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'eighties  and  the  early  'nineties.  When  the  question  was 
reopened  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  it  was 
soon  realised  that  the  problem  must  be  approached  upon 
different  lines  from  those  which  dominated  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  'seventies  or  the  Free  Church  in  the  'eighties, 
that  the  ideals  of  Charteris  or  Rainy  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  paths  which  either  of  them  had  contemplated. 

The  story  of  the  two  earlier  phases — the  overtures  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Disestablishment  campaign — 
has  been  told  from  the  Church  of  Scotland's  standpoint  by 
Dr  Gordon  in  his  life  of  Charteris,  and  there  are  further 
details  in  Lady  Frances  Balfour's  life  of  Dr  MacGregor,  and 
Miss  Story's  life  of  her  father.  It  is  unnecessary  again  to 
rehearse  the  matter  here;  indeed,  if  one  were  called  upon  to 
dwell  upon  the  Disestablishment  struggle  one  might  well,  in 
these  happier  times,  exclaim — 

Infandum  regina  jiibes  renovare  dolorem. 

That  unhappy  strife  was  not,  however,  without  its  lessons 
for  the  sober-minded  in  both  Churches.  It  brought  home 
to  the  one  side  that  legislation  affecting  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  that  Church  was  not  an  assenting  party, 
would  pierce  Scottish  Christianity  like  a  sword;  and  it 
brought  home  to  the  other  side  the  conviction  that  the 
present  ecclesiastical  status  quo  cannot  be  a  permanent  one. 

Scott's  position  in  relation  to  both  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  question  is  easily  stated.  During  the  first  phase  he 
strongly  supported  the  "approach"  policy  of  Charteris 
against  the  "  aloof"  policy  of  Story.  With  the  great  majo- 
rity of  his  Church  he  probably  failed  to  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulties  through  an  inadequate  realisation  of  the 
changed  point  of  view  on  the  other  side  which  has  just 
been  referred  to.  Himself  attached  by  the  same  affection 
to  our  ecclesiastical  polity  as  were  the  Disruption  Fathers, 
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he  naturally  thought  that  their  sons  should  share  the  same 
sentiments,  and  he  did  not  adequately  realise  that  in  fact 
they  did  not  do  so ;  and  when  events  began  to  bring  home 
the  truth  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  reproach. 
Change  of  conviction,  when  it  brings  the  party  so  changing 
nearer  to  oneself,  is  progress;  when  it  takes  him  farther 
away,  it  is  desertion  and  betrayal. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Disestablishment  movement 
Scott  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  Church  Defence,  in 
Church  Courts,  on  the  platform,  and  occasionally  in  the 
press.  To  special  privileges  or  honorific  distinctions  he  did 
not  attach  importance,  but  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
practical  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  the  poor 
and  the  careless,  of  the  maintenance  of  an  Established 
Church  and  of  an  endowed  territorial  ministry.  His  tradi- 
tion was  that  of  Chalmers,  who  went  out,  and  of  Robertson, 
who  stayed  in. 

Scott  was  an  admirable  controversialist.  He  was  a 
strong  fighter,  but  he  avoided  extreme  positions  and  all 
personal  offence.  Except  in  regard  to  one  incident,  to  be 
noticed  presently,  I  do  not  recall  any  personal  incident  in 
his  controversial  life.  Dr  Boyd  resigned  the  convener- 
ship  of  the  Hymnary  Committee  because  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  co-operate  in  any  work  with  men  who  were 
promoting  Disestablishment.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
Dr  Charteris  was  a  staunch  and  loyal  Churchman,  his 
evangelistic  and  missionary  work  and  sympathies  brought 
him  into  relation  with  many  politico-ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents, and  he  sometimes  incurred  the  suspicion  of  too 
intimate  relations  with  the  foe.  I  recollect  that  in  his 
closing  address  as  Moderator  he  spoke  clearly  out  against 
the  Disestablishment  movement.  After  the  address,  Dr 
Story  remarked  to  me,  '*  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  him  so  toothy." 
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Nobody  ever  suspected  Scott  of  want  of  teeth,  but  he 
did  not  snarl.  He  certainly  did  not  incur  the  reproach  of 
too  much  hobnobbing  with  opponents,  but  he  was  never 
personally  offensive.  It  would  be  affectation  to  suggest 
that  his  opponents,  either  within  or  without  the  Church, 
liked  him,  but  he  did  not  quarrel  with  them.  If  he  was 
not  expansive,  he  was  certainly  not  vindictive.  Few  men 
have  led  so  long  with  so  little  of  personal  incident.  I  do 
not  recall  his  ever  having  been  called  upon  to  communicate 
a  personal  explanation  to  the  Press. 

In  1894  a  series  of  private  conferences  among  members 
of  the  three  Presbyterian  Churches  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh to  see  whether  a  better  understanding  could  not  be 
come  to.  Scott  attended  these  conferences.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  favourable.  The  Disestablish- 
ment agitation  had  not  yet  died  down,  and  feelings  were 
very  much  on  edge.  Some  friendships  were  formed,  but  no 
real  progress  was  made ;  and  the  only  concrete  result  was  a 
pamphlet  bristling  with  unreconciled  controversial  positions. 
Neither  side  had  yet  learned  that  this  matter  could  only  be 
successfully  dealt  with  by  an  endeavour  to  meet  each  other 
half-way,  and  attention  was  directed  rather  to  definition 
by  each  of  its  own  position  than  to  possible  reconciliation 
by  mutual  concession.  This  lesson  has  been  only  slowly 
learned,  and  a  remaining  obstacle  to  union — perhaps  the 
most  serious — is  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  learned.  It  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  present  conferences 
matters  seemed  rapidly  drifting  to  the  same  impasse.  So 
little  was  anything  else  looked  for  that,  when  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Committee  held  out  their  hand,  Mr  Taylor  Innes 
forgot  his  usual  precision  and  felicity  of  expression,  and 
instead  of  saying,  "  This  is  an  olive  branch,"  he  exclaimed, 
"This  is  a  bombshell  !  " 

Early   in    1899    Scott   was    invited    to  join    a    series    of 
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conferences,  promoted  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, to  consider  the  general  question  of  Church  Union. 

Bishop  Wilkinson  {then  Bishop  of  St  A  ndrews  in  the  Scottish 

Episcopal  Church)  to  Dr  Scott. 

"/att.  14,  1899. 

"  Very  Reverend  Sir, — At  the  last  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all  the  Bishops 
taking  part  in  that  Conference  should  endeavour  to 
promote  united  prayer  for  Reunion,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  confer  with  representatives  of  other 
Churches  on  this  subject. 

"  In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution, 
the  Scottish  Bishops  desire  to  meet,  in  a  private  and 
informal  manner,  representatives  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

"  We  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  small 
representative  conference,  on  some  such  basis  as  is 
indicated  in  the  proposed  paper.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  join  us. 

*'  We  would  ask  you,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reserve 
Friday,  June  30th,  and  to  allow  me,  nearer  the  time, 
to  write  again  as  to  the  details  of  the  arrangements. — 
With  much  respect,  I  am,  very  reverend  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  George,  St  Andrews." 

The  Bishop's  Enclosure. 

"  The  following  is  the  basis  of  our  meeting  : — 

"(i)  We    meet    as    Christian    men   who   have    been 

baptised   into   Christ.     We   see   the    Kingdom    of  our 

Lord  weakened  by  our  divisions,  even  where  there  is 

no  bitterness,  much  more  when  that  bitterness  exists. 
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"  (2)  We  see  things  differently,  and  |we  naturally 
feel  that  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  has 
laid  upon  us  obligations  which  we  cannot  ignore;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  there  must  be  some  way  by 
which,  now  or  hereafter,  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  may 
be  fulfilled  consistently  with  our  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
truth,  which  we  believe  that  He  has  revealed  to  us. 

**  (3)  In  this  meeting,  therefore,  we  go  altogether 
behind  our  differences,  and  simply  meet  on  the  basis 
of  our  baptism.  Our  intercessions  on  this  basis 
may  be  perfectly  real.  We  can  all  (i)  confess  our 
sins ;  (2)  claim  the  cleansing  of  the  precious  blood ; 
(3)  claim 'the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who,  we 
believe,  especially  helps  those  who  know  not  what  to 
pray  for,  nor  how  to  pray ;  (4)  acknowledge  the  fact 
of  human  limitations  and  possibility  of  mistakes  on 
all  sides ;  (5)  honestly  desire  that  God's  will  should 
be  revealed  and  God's  truth  manifested. 

"As  the  result  of  the  above  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5)  we  can 
at  our  first  meeting  ask  God  to  show  us  any  way  in 
which  union  may  now  or  hereafter  be  promoted. 

"  After  the  Conference  we  may  see  (a)  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Scotland  it  is  better  for  us 
to  take  no  public  step,  (b)  or  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  some  public  address  to  Scotland  on  the  subject 
of  Union.  If  nothing  public  is  to  be  done,  we  may 
be  able  to  arrange  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  adding 
to  our  number  any  who  are  of  a  like  mind  with 
ourselves." 


Dr  Scott  to  Bishop  Wilkinson. 

"  20th  January  1899. 

"  Your  letter  has  deeply  interested  me,  and  I  thank 
you   for  sending  it.     It  is   always  good   for   members 
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of  different  sections  of  the  Church  to  pray  together, 
and  so  confess  before  the  world  its  essential  unity. 
So  your  proposal  that  we  should  come  together  as 
individual  Christians,  holding  the  faith  into  which 
we  have  all  been  baptised,  apart  from  the  great  and 
solemn  questions  on  which  we  are  divided,  commends 
itself  warmly  to  my  sympathy.  I  fear,  however,  that 
an  attempt  to  combine  us  for  the  objects  which  you 
specify  will  break  down  in  initio,  because  of  these 
very  questions.  On  both  sides  there  are  many  good 
men  who  would  feel  compelled  to  testify,  and  who 
would  thereby  offend  where  they  really  meant  to  help. 

"  Again,  I  am  not  convinced  as  to  the  necessity  of 
prayer  for  reunion.  It  is  conceivable  that,  instead  of 
helping  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  the  mere 
union  of  Churches  would  hinder  true  Christian  union. 
Our  diversities  do  not  oppress  me,  for  they  appear  to  be 
ordained  as  essential  to  unity,  in  this  dispensation  at 
least ;  but  our  bitter  sectarianism  is  more  humiliating 
to  me  the  older  I  grow.  Were  that  purged  out  from 
the  Churches  by  the  grace  of  God,  just  as  it  is 
cleansed  out  from  individuals  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  governed  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
could  agree  to  differ,  and  even  be  thankful  that  we 
differ.  So  my  concern  is  not  for  Reunion,  but 
rather  that  the  unity  already  existing,  in  which  all 
true  believers  in  Christ  are  comprehended,  be  more 
firmly  and  loyally  maintained  among  us.  For  the 
increased  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence 
in  all  Christians  it  is  our  bounden  duty  and  exceed- 
ing precious  privilege  to  pray.  Were  that  prayer 
really  made  unitedly  by  believing  people  in  all  the 
Churches,  it  would  be  surely  heard,  and  changes 
would  probably  be  brought  about  in  all  of  them,  for 
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which  not  even  the  most  courageous  Christian  would 
have  dared  to  ask,  but  which  the  most  faint-hearted 
would  accept  and  even  welcome,  because  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  God.  If  this,  therefore,  be  what  you  intend 
by  your  proposal,  I  will  very  cordially  assent  to  it,  and 
I  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  more  concerning 
it  as  your  plans  mature." 

Bishop  Wilkinson  to  Dr  Scott. 

^'  /une  22nd,  1899. 

"  We  hope  to  have  our  conference  on  Friday  next 
(June  30th),  at  a  quarter  before  three,  at  the  Roxburgh 
Hotel,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh.  May  I  have  a 
word  to  say  that  you  are  able  to  be  with  us? 

"There  will  be,  I  feel  sure,  nothing  said  at  the  Con- 
ference which  will  in  any  way  traverse  what  you  write 
to  me  on  January  20th.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  it  you  are  able  to  be  present." 

Lord  Pearson  to  Dr  Scott. 

'^  Jan.  /\,th,  1900. 

"  Dear  Dr  Scott, — I  return  the  correspondence, 
which  I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I 
agree  (if  I  may  say  so)  with  every  word  of  yours  of 
20th  January,  and  should  have  despaired  of  putting  it 
so  well.  But  I  fear  that  in  attending  a  meeting  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  *  testify.' 

**  I  did  not  know  that  the  thing  was  set  agoing  by 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  You  could  hardly  have  said 
no  to  such  an  invitation ;  but  I  like  the  way  in  which 
you  lay  your  finger  on  the  term  *  reunion '  in  saying 
yes.  We  all  know  what  that  means  in  the  hearts  of  a 
large  number  of  the  High  Church  party.  Vide  Walsh's 
book,  passim.''^ 
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I  confess  I  cannot  fully  endorse  Lord  Pearson's  opinion 
as  to  the  felicity  of  expression  of  Scott's  letter.  I  do  not 
profess  quite  to  understand  one  or  two  of  the  sentences. 
What  is  said  to  be  "  conceivable  "  is  no  doubt  conceivable. 
But  it  is  a  most  tremendous  jump  to  proceed  in  the  next 
sentence  to  translate  conceivable  into  "appear  to  be 
ordained  as  essential."  Nor  do  I  understand  **  thankful 
we  differ."  The  letter,  however,  must  be  read  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  Scott 
was  of  an  eminently  practical  turn  of  mind.  Presbyterian 
reunion  he  regarded  as  practicable,  and  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  many  advantages  to  Scotland.  Reunion  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians  he  regarded  as,  under  present  con- 
ditions, impracticable,  and  he  shrank  from  uniting  in  prayer 
for  it,  knowing  that  those  who  joined  in  prayer  meant  quite 
two  different  things.  In  his  view  it  was  as  if  a  body  of 
Christians  should  unite  with  a  body  of  Jews  in  praying 
that  they  should  all  come  to  have  one  common  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  All  the  time  the  Christian  would  be  praying 
for  Sunday  and  the  Jew  for  Saturday,  without  contemplation 
on  either  side  of  the  possibility  of  being  guided  to  Monday. 

The  conferences  thus  inaugurated  led  ultimately  to  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  Unity  Association.  Unfortu- 
nately, before  that  stage  was  reached,  an  unhappy  difference 
arose  between  Dr  Scott  and  Bishop  Wilkinson  over  what 
was  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  Perth  incident."  The 
Bishop  had  refused  to  join  in  a  joint-service  with  Presby- 
terian ministers  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession. 

Bishop  Wilkinson  to  Dr  Scott. 

''June  2^/h,  1902. 

"  My  dear  Dr  Scott, — Canon  Ellis  has  sent  me 
your  two  letters,  which  reached  me  on  my  way  to 
London  for  what  we   hoped  was   to   be   the  Corona- 
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tion.  I  returned  late  last  night,  and  have  to  go  back 
to  London  on  Monday  afternoon  for  some  meetings 
and  sermons. 

"You  will  have  anticipated  the  pain  it  gives  me  to 
find  that  you  consider  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  Committee  on  which  we  have  worked  together  so 
long  and  so  happily. 

"  At  the  last  meeting  I  expressed  my  hope  that  if  it 
would  in  any  way  further  the  movement,  the  Committee 
would  appoint  another  Convener,  and  so  efface  any 
prejudice  which  my  action  may  have  caused. 

"  As  you  are  aware,  the  course  which  you  have  felt 
it  your  duty  to  take  will  have  a  great  effect,  humanly 
speaking,  in  hindering  the  work  in  which  you  and  I  are 
both  so  much  interested. 

"  I  should  therefore  be  grateful  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  call  upon  you  before  our  next  meeting.  I  will 
gladly  go  into  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose,  if  it  will  not 
be  disagreeable  for  you  to  receive  me  ?  I  cannot,  with 
the  press  of  work  which  is  upon  me  at  present,  actually 
propose  a  day,  but  if  it  were  convenient  to  you,  I  think 
I  could  promise  to  call  upon  you  either  on  the  15th, 
i6th,  or  i8th  of  July." 

Bishop  Wilkinson  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■'■July  i6th,  1902. 

"  My  dear  Dr  Scott, — I  am  sorry  that  we  shall  not 
meet.     But  I  quite  see  that  it  is  impossible. 

"  Whatever  may  be  our  relations  together  in  this 
movement  for  unity,  I  shall  always  look  back  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  hours  which  we  have  spent  to- 
gether, and  I  pray  God  to  bless  and  prosper  your  work 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  guide  all  that  you  do  for  His 
glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church." 
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Upon  the  details  of  what  Dr  Cameron  Lees  describes  in  a 
letter  to  Scott  as  that  "miserable  affair,"  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  There  were  probably  difficulties  on  both  sides. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  minister  holding 
the  Bishop's  views  in  regard  to  Orders  to  recognise  in  any 
way  the  parity  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  public  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Presbyterian  minister  cannot  meet  an 
Episcopalian  one  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  parity, 
and  it  is  difficult  and  distasteful  to  accept  in  private  confer- 
ence and  worship  a  recognition  which  is  denied  in  public 
worship.  Scott  regarded  this  matter,  as  he  did  most  matters, 
from  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  point  of  view. 
The  time  was  thought  to  be  approaching  when  the  con- 
ference contemplated  making  some  public  pronouncement, 
and  in  Scott's  view  it  was  impracticable  to  make  any  pro- 
nouncement on  the  lines  of  unity,  co-operation,  or  Christian 
brotherhood  in  Scotland,  through  a  President  who  had 
scruples  about  joining  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship 
with  Presbyterians.  It  would  injure  those  who  joined  in 
issuing  it  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people,  and  diminish 
their  influence  in  the  promotion  of  Presbyterian  Reunion. 
Fortunately,  Scott's  visit  to  South  Africa  intervened  to 
prevent  the  further  pursuit  of  the  matter,  and  he  remained 
on  personally  friendly  terms  with  the  Bishop. 

The  Union  Meeting  of  the  Free  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  the  Waverley  Market  was  attended  by 
Dr  Cameron  Lees  of  St  Giles'.  Dr  Lees  was  a  man  of 
fine  and  generous  impulses,  but  sometimes  of  foolish  and 
unguarded  tongue.  He  took  occasion  to  express  regret 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  officially  represented. 
Some  newspaper  comment  followed  upon  this,  to  which, 
at  the  laying  of  a  foundation-stone  at  Tynecastle,  Scott 
thought   it   right  to   reply  that  there  is  no  discourtesy  in 
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being  absent  from  a  meeting  to  which  one  has  not  been 
invited.  This  called  for  an  explanation  from  Principal 
Rainy. 

Principal  Rainy  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  5M  Nov.  1900. 

"  I  notice  what  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  especi- 
ally your  friendly  expression  of  regret  that  you  were 
not  asked  to  be  present. 

'*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  a  considerable 
time  before  the  Union  I  wrote  to  your  Moderator, 
Dr  Macleod,  asking  him  on  behalf  of  our  Committee 
to  be  present — or  rather,  stating  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  representatives  of  the  Established  Church 
to  be  present  and  to  speak,  and  suggesting  that  we 
should  be  glad  if  he  could  come.  He  replied  disclaim- 
ing a  representative  character,  inasmuch  as  no  Court 
would  sit  before  our  Union  which  could  give  a  com- 
mission, but  expressing  for  himself  personally,  in  very 
kind  terms,  the  interest  he  felt  and  his  desire  that  the 
Union  might  be  very  conducive  to  good  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  But  he  said  nothing  about  being 
present.  After  that  I  wrote  to  Dr  Flint,  indicating 
that  his  University  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  position 
might  be  a  reason  for  our  addressing  him.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  any  answer  came — owing,  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  to  his  being  out  of  town.  He  spoke  kindly 
of  the  Union,  and  expressed  every  Christian  good  wish 
in  regard  to  it,  but  finished  by  saying,  '  It  is  really 
with  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  in  the  past,  and  which  I  look  forward 
to  expressing  again,  to  avail  myself  of  your  very  kind 
invitation  given  to  me.' 
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"  I  may  add  that  a  friend  at  my  desire  (or  rather  the 
desire  of  our  Committee)  invited  Mr  Scott  Dickson.  He 
wished  to  come,  but  professional  engagements  pre- 
vented him. 

"  The  replies  of  Dr  Macleod  and  Dr  Flint  rather 
discouraged  us.  We  felt  that  fresh  invitations  might 
have  the  character  of  trying  to  place  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  a  position  which  they  felt  to  be 
awkward.  If  we  came  to  that  conclusion  too  readily 
we  regret  it.  In  the  case  of  Dr  Cameron  Lees,  we  were 
made  aware  that  he  had  expressed  to  Dr  Taylor  his 
willingness  to  be  present." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Scott  appears  to  have  applied  for 
information  to  the  Moderator,  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  7iA  Nov.  1900. 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  Principal  Rainy's 
letter,  which  I  did  not  interpret  as  an  invitation  to  be 
present.  If  they  had  wished  a  delegation,  they  should 
have  communicated  with  last  General  Assembly.  I  see 
in  one  or  two  newspapers  some  comments  on  our 
absence,  following  the  lead  that  was  given  by  Lees. 
I  am  surprised  that  Rainy  did  not  read  my  letter, 
seeing  that  he  had  addressed  me  in  my  official  capacity, 
and  that  my  words  might  at  least  have  been  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  goodwill.  I  do  not  see  what  more 
I  could  have  done.  Without  a  commission  from  the 
Assembly  I  could  not  possibly  have  attended  as 
Moderator." 

The   copy   of  the   letter  enclosed    by    Dr    Macleod   was 
as  follows : — 
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Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Principal  Rainy. 

"Aug.  6,  1900. 

"  I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  mj^  absence  on  the 
Continent  during  July  I  have  been  unable  to  send  an 
earlier  reply  to  a  kind  letter  signed  by  yourself  and 
others,  which  I  have  only  quite  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,  w^ith  reference  to  the  approach- 
ing Union  between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

"Though  I  have  no  commission  to  represent  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  my  brethren,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  assure  you  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  with  which 
we  regard  the  important  step  now  in  view,  and  our 
heartfelt  prayer  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  to  the  true  weal  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ 
in  Scotland  as  throughout  the  world.  We  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  it  affords  of  an  increased  nearness  of  Presby- 
terian unity,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  may  rest  upon  it,  with  full  life  and 
more  extended  usefulness  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"  Thanking  the  other  signatories  and  yourself  for 
your  courteous  communication,  and  with  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  esteem,"  &c. 

Dr  Scott  to  Dr  Rainy. 

"  16  Rothesay  Place,  8t/i  Nov.  1900. 

"  Absence  from  town  all  yesterday  prevented  me 
from  thanking  you  for  your  letter.     I  do  so  heartily  now. 

"  My  object  in  speaking  as  I  did  at  Tynecastle  was 
not  to  reflect  upon  your  Committee  for  not  inviting  me 
to  the   Union  Celebration  in  the  Waverley  Hall.     No 
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one  could  reasonably  do  that ;  but  I  did  wish  to  clear 
my  brethren  and  myself  from  severe  reflections  cast 
upon  us  for  not  being  present  at  it. 

"  When  I  spoke  I  knew  that  Dr  Cameron  Lees  and 
Mr  Scott  Dickson  had  been  invited.  I  was  also  aware 
of  your  communication  to  the  Moderator,  and  that, 
though  he  could  not  construe  it  into  an  invitation  and 
had  no  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the  Commission 
of  Assembly,  he  had  replied  to  it  in  his  official  capacity 
assuring  you  of  our  interest  and  sympathy,  and  of  our 
hearty  prayer  that  the  Union  would  be  blessed  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  world. 

"  He  quite  expected  that  his  reply  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  Assembly  in  the  Waverley  Hall,  and 
considering  what  has  occurred  I  regret  that  it  was  not 
made  public." 

Dr  Macleod's  letter  might  very  well  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  United  Assembly ;  but,  apart  from  this, 
nobody  was  much  to  blame,  except  Dr  Cameron  Lees  for 
his  indiscreet  speech.  In  view  of  the  division  in  the 
Free  Church  and  the  ground  of  the  objection  of  the 
minority  to  union  —  viz.,  their  loyalty  to  the  Establish- 
ment principle  —  it  might  have  been  awkward  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  have 
received  an  official  invitation  to  be  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  an  official  invitation  sent 
and  accepted,  the  Moderator  and  officials  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  could  not  have  attended  as  representing  that 
Church.  The  situation  was,  however,  one  in  which, 
when  explanations  were  called  for,  it  was  impossible  on 
either  side  to  be  completely  frank,  Dr  Rainy  could 
hardly  say,  *'  We  did  not  invite  your  Assembly,  because 
we   feared   our   invitation   might   not   be   welcome."      Nor 
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could  Dr  Macleod  well  say,  "  You  did  not  invite  us,  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  we  are  thankful  you  didn't." 

The  union  of  the  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  the  Free  Church  Case  again  brought  before 
the  public  mind  the  possibility  of  a  larger  union.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this : — 

(i)  The  accomplished  union  tended  to  create  a  union 
atmosphere. 

(2)  It    accentuated    the    anomaly    of    the    ecclesiastical 

position  in  Scotland. 

(3)  The  decision  of  the  Free  Church  Case  brought  home 

to  the  United  Free  Church  the  conviction  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  questions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Churches  to  the  civil  power  had  not  yet 
been  found. 

(4)  The  difficulties  in  which    that   Church  was  involved 

obviated  the  revival  of  the  Disestablishment 
agitation,  which  otherwise  would  undoubtedly 
have  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Unionist 
Government. 

(5)  The   dignified,   friendly,   and  conciliatory  attitude  of 

the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  crisis  created 
a  kindlier  atmosphere  between  the  two  Churches. 

(6)  Another    cause    operative    about    this     period    was 

the   expanding   interest    in    Foreign    Missions,    and 

the    mutual    sympathy    of    the    Churches    in    the 

missionary  field.      This  was  marked  ^by  the   union 

of  the  Church  colleges  and  the  associated  mission 

work  at  Calcutta. 

Scott's  views   in    regard   to   the    question    of    Union    at 

this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  contribution  which   he 

made    by   request   to   a   discussion    of   the    matter   in    the 

'  People's  Journal.' 

"The   road   to   union    was    never    clearer    than    at 
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present,  but  it  can  be  easily  blocked  for  more  than 
a  generation  by  the  inconsiderate  action  of  some  who 
really  desire  union.  The  coveted  goal  will  never  be 
reached,  either  by  ecclesiastical  diplomacy  or  political 
agitation ;  for  the  first  can  only  end  in  futile  debate 
and  confusion,  the  second  in  utter  strife  and  ran- 
corous contention.  By-and-by,  let  us  hope  that  the 
occasion  will  arise  for  negotiations  between  the 
Churches,  and  for  legislation  to  give  effect  to  their 
combined  conclusions ;  but  to  reach  that  point  we 
must  begin  to  practise  mutual  forbearance,  and  to 
cultivate  mutual  understanding  and  genuine  sympathy 
as  parts  of  the  National  Church.  We  must  work  for 
union  by  uniting  as  soon  as  we  can  on  the  points  of 
service  over  which  we  can  agree.  If  we  do  so  heartily, 
we  will  be  able  to  tolerate  each  other's  disagreements, 
and  find  eventually  that  the  points  of  disagreement 
are  really  not  acute,  and  that  they  can  more  easily 
be  reduced  into  something  like  harmony  than  we 
imagined.  Union  can  only  be  reached  by  united 
Christian  service  in  the  spheres  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves placed.  And  for  this  we  do  not  require  either 
the  acts  of  Presbyteries  or  the  commands  of  General 
Assemblies.  Let  the  ministers  in  country  parishes 
quietly  collegiate  themselves  for  the  more  effective 
serving  the  parishioners.  In  towns  and  cities  let 
them  as  quietly  combine  in  the  districts  in  which 
their  churches  are  located  for  the  proper  supervision 
and  ministration  of  the  inhabitants.  And  we  will 
soon  have  no  more  of  the  evils  of  overlapping  or 
the  waste  of  energy  that  is  alleged  to  prevail  at 
present.  My  own  belief,  based  on  long  experience, 
is  that,  while  there  may  be  superfluous  churches, 
we  require  all  the  ministers  and  agencies  that 
o 
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exist.     What    we    want    most    is    a    proper    redistri- 
bution  and   readjustment   of    the   forces  at  our   com- 
mand,   and    that   can   only    be    secured   by   practical 
CO  -  operation   in   a   service   into   which    all    Churches 
that   really  aspire   to   be   fellow  -  workers   with  Christ 
are  called." 
For  a  year  or  two  after  the  decision  in  the  Free  Church 
Case  the  United  Free  Church  was  not  in  a  position  to  turn 
its  attention  to  any  proposals  for  further  developments  in 
ecclesiastical  policy.     But  meantime  a  stimulus  was  given  to 
the  matter  by  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr  Mair  in  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.     Dr 
Mair  had  been  a  vigorous  Church  defender  in  the  days  of 
the  Disestablishment  campaign,  and  had  written  a  booklet, 
'  The  Truth  about  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  which  had  an 
enormous  circulation.     This  gave  additional  significance  to 
his  articles.     No  opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to  any  views 
or  suggestions  in  these  articles.     But  Dr  Mair,  at  all  events, 
was  the  first  leader  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  clearly 
indicated   an   abandonment  of  the   theory  so  dear  to  the 
generation  after  1874,  of  reunion  on  the  basis  of  a  "  return  " 
to    the    maternal    home   of  daughters   who    had    strayed. 
Hitherto,  the  point  of  discussion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  seemed  rather  to  be  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Story  and   a    minority  to  insist  upon   inserting   the  word 
"foolishly"  before  "strayed,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Charteris   and   a   majority   to    smooth   matters  by  adding 
after   the  word  "strayed"  the  words   "not   without   pro- 
vocation." 

Scott  did  not  altogether  sympathise  with  Dr  Mair's 
action,  which  he  regarded  as  rather  a  forcing  of  the  matter 
under  the  conditions  of  the  moment,  and  as  being  premature 
and  injudicious  in  its  positive  suggestions.  Scott  was  still 
what,  in  Scott's  view,  Mair  had  ceased  to  be — cautious  and 
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conservative  in  the  matter.  Scott  thought  it  well  to  wait 
for  a  propitious  wind  :  Mair  plied  the  bellows.  In  moments 
of  calm  and  judicial  criticism  Scott  would  have  described 
Mair  as  rash  :  Mair  would  have  described  Scott  as'  timid. 
In  moments  of  uncharitable  irritation,  to  which  even  good 
men  are  subject,  Scott  might  have  referred  to  Mair  as 
mischievous :  Mair  might  have  referred  to  Scott  as  time- 
serving. All  the  same,  the  two  were  throughout  excellent 
friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  Scott  moved  in  the  matter  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Union  movement  so  far  as  overt  public  action  was  concerned. 
The  course  which  Scott  took  provoked  some  criticism.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  said  that  he  moved  only  because  his  hand 
was  forced,  on  the  other  side  it  was  said  that  his  movement 
was  premature.  These  criticisms  may  seem  inconsistent, 
but  there  was  an  element  of  truth  in  both.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  action  was  somewhat  premature,  in  so  far  as  the 
United  Free  Church  was  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  matter,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  perhaps  not  had 
enough  time  to  consider  the  matter  under  the  new  conditions 
created  by  the  march  of  events.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Scott  felt  the  rising  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  see  the  lead  in  the  matter  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  secular  press.  "The  boat  is  on  the  move,"  he  said; 
*'  if  we  do  not  steer,  we  shall  assuredly  drift." 

Scott's  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  Presbytery  for  an  over- 
ture to  the  General  Assembly  was  given  in  March.  As 
will  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  the 
overture,  in  its  first  form,  laid  the  accent  upon  co-operation 
rather  than  upon  union  ;  it  will  also  be  gathered  that,  simul- 
taneously with  Scott's  public  movement,  Dr  Mair  had  been 
organising  a  private  conference  of  leading  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church. 
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Dr  Mair  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  I4^h  Mar.  1907. 

**  The  more  I  think  the  more  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
an  overture.     Don't  start  it  till  we  talk  again. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  good  if  you  could  join  the  con- 
ference." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"March  14/07. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  your  suggestion  of  over- 
tures from  our  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  closer  relations 
between  our  Churches.  Most  gladly  would  I  take 
action  in  that  direction,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  Free  Church  were 
such  as  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  carrying  it  through  with 
heartiness.  I  would  certainly  be  met  with  the  argument 
that  at  present  we  have  enough  to  do  to  extricate  our 
own  affairs,  and  that  what  we  have  first  to  concentrate 
attention  on  is  the  concentrating  of  our  people  in  self- 
denying  effort  to  repair  in  some  degree  our  enormous 
losses.  The  Commission  have  as  yet  given  no  indica- 
tion as  to  the  allocation  of  our  Capital  funds;  and 
before  everything  is  over,  our  loss,  I  fancy,  will  run  up 
to  half  a  million.  In  another  year  or  so,  men  say,  we 
may  see  our  way  through  our  troubles,  and  be  ready  to 
turn  to  a  new  departure,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come. 

"  A  good  deal  could  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  but  if 
men  who  are  eager  for  Union  feel  themselves  handi- 
capped, delay  is  better  than  half-hearted  advance. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  strongly  feel  that  such  a  Con- 
ference as  Dr  Mair  has  proposed  might  do  a  good  deal 
in  a  quiet  way  to  ripen  matters.  The  men  I  invited  to 
join  are  the  strongest  men  in  my  Church ;  and  I  may 
frankly  say  that,  at  a  little  gathering  we  had,  keen  dis- 
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appointment  was  expressed  that  you  were  not  one  of 
those  with  whom  we  might  confer.  Those  whom  Dr 
Mair  asked  are  first-rate — such  as  Professors  Paterson, 
Cowan,  Nicol,  Herkless,  Dr  Donald  Macleod,  and 
others;  but  we  feel  that  without  you  the  Conference 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  If  Lord  Balfour  and  you 
would  join,  real  progress  might  be  made ;  and  I  know 
I  speak  the  mind  of  all  my  brethren." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"March  16/07. 

"  I  expect  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  and  will 
be  glad  to  call  for  you  soon  after  eleven,  if  I  do  not  hear 
that  you  are  engaged. 

**  Your  decision  about  a  Conference  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  idea  that  we  propose  to  take  Dr  Mair's  pamphlet, 
cum  Dr  Taylor  Innes'  articles,  as  the  basis  on  which  to 
proceed.  I  do  not  understand  the  matter  so,  nor  do 
those  who  co-operate  on  the  United  Free  side.  In  fact, 
a  Conference  which  did  not  include  representatives  of 
the  different  views  in  both  Churches  would  be  futile 
and  possibly  mischievous.  Hence  the  strong  feeling  our 
men  had  as  to  your  absence.  In  view  of  the  growing 
feeling  in  the  country,  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether 
some  basis  can  be  found  which  may  be  expected  to 
prove  acceptable  to  both  Churches,  and,  if  so,  then  to 
take  official  action.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know 
that  the  ground  is  firm  before  treading  on  it." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  March  22/07. 

"  When  convenient  for  you  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
for  a  copy  of  your  proposed  overture.  I  should  like  to 
show  it  confidentially  to  two  or  three  friends." 
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Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"March  25/07. 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  copy  you  kindly  sent  me  of 
your  overture.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  an  expert  hand, 
and  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer.  It  will  arouse  pro- 
found interest.  God  grant  it  may  initiate  negotiations 
which  will  be  ere  long  crowned  with  full  success !  " 

Dr  Mair  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■^  2yd  Mar.  1907. 

"  I  have  taken  a  day  to  think  over  what  I  have  felt 
about  your  overture.  You  bade  me  hack  and  slash  it 
as  I  pleased,  and  you  will  see  what  I  have  done. 

"  The  *  widespread  and  strong  desire '  is  not  as  the 
overture  states  it,  but  is  for  union,  and  it  is  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  overture. 

"  I  may  add  that  a  superstructure  of  union  can  never 
be  built  on  such  material  as  co-operation,  and  to  encour- 
age the  notion  is  misleading. 

"  I  think  that  an  overture  should  not  be  intro- 
duced without  consultation  with  the  other  Church 
leaders,  and  that  deference  should  be  paid  to  their 
wishes." 

Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"25M  MarcA  1908. 

"  I  am  interested  very  deeply  in  your  proposed 
overture.  I  think  you  must  do  it,  and  I  think  your 
hands  and  all  our  hands  will  be  forced  if  you  do  not, 
and  then  all  grace  of  it  will  be  gone.  But  it  wants  very 
great  care.  Do  not  let  sentiment  carry  us  too  far  and 
into  a  false  position.  The  practical  difficulties  are 
terrific,  and  retreat  would  be  serious.  Therefore,  do 
not  let  us  go  beyond  what  we  can  loyally  defend.  I 
suggest  your  saving  something  in  vour  speech  about 
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this   being  only   a   beginning,   and   that   other   things 
may  follow.     I  throw  this  out." 

Dr  Mair  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  26fk  Mar.  1907. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  said  about  its 
being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Churches,  and  that 
they  must  lead.  Your  overture  does  not  lead,  and  my 
conviction  is  that  the  apparent  clerical  hindrance  would 
give  new  determination  to  the  movement.  My  counsel 
would  be  Gamaliel's — let  it  alone  at  present." 

Mr  James  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  22ncl  March  igoy . 

"  I  have  received  and  have  read  with  much  interest 
and  approval  the  draft  of  the  proposed  overture.  I 
have  understood  from  Lord  Balfour  that  official  co- 
operation is  what  is  to  be  asked  for,  leaving  any 
proposal  for  reunion  for  consideration  in  the  future. 
I  quite  approve  of  this." 

Dr  Charteris  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  30//^  MarcA  1907. 

**  I  take  leave  to  keep  your  important  Union  Docu- 
ment till  I  get  home.  Of  course  you  must  move  in  the 
matter,  and  after  Mair  and  Innes  have  publicly  em- 
braced your  course  is  easy.  For  myself,  I  should 
like  to  consult  my  old  colleague  before  binding  myself 
to  the  form." 

Dr  Donald  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  Ij/  April  1907. 

"  Before  I  got  your  letter  and  the  draft  of  your  pro- 
posal I  had  agreed  to  attend  the  meeting  which  Dr 
Mair  had  called. 
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"  I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  his  scheme  is, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  Conference  is  to  exchange 
views  as  to  possible  movements  towards  Unity.  The 
result  of  the  Conference  may  be  the  adoption  practic- 
ally of  your  proposal ;  but  I  am  writing  in  the  dark,  and 
you  perhaps  know  more  than  has  come  this  length, 
for  no  definite  or  indefinite  proposal  has  been  sent 
to  me. 

"  Most  likely  the  effect  of  the  Conference  on  myself 
may  be  to  convince  me  that  your  course  is  the  only 
practical  one  in  the  meantime. 

"  Personally,  what  I  am  most  anxious  for  is  recon- 
struction, on  the  basis  of  the  Endowed  Territorial 
System.  That  is  the  goal  which,  in  my  opinion,  we 
should  make  our  ultimate  and  chief  end — and,  as  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  people,  it  would  be  an  end 
likely  to  rally  the  support  of  the  country;  for  it  is 
definite,  and  the  one  solution  of  the  question  of  non- 
churchgoing  and  the  care  of  the  masses. 

"You  will  perhaps  say,  One  step  at  a  time  —  and 
quite  right, —  but  it  is  much  to  have  a  great  aim 
before  us. 

"  I  am  in  full  accord  with  you  in  deprecating  com- 
peting schemes.  We  must  avoid  division  among  our- 
selves, and  if  the  Church  is  likely  to  adopt  your  course 
as  a  first  step — which  I  think  is  probable — then  I  will 
not  commit  myself  to  any  other  course. 

"  But  I  feel  at  present  it  is  well  to  go  to  the 
Conference  and  hear  what  the  brethren  from  the 
U.F.'s  have  to  say,  and  then  act  as  may  seem  to 
me  best  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end  in 
view. 

"  My  belief  is  that  things  are  riper  than  is  commonly 
supposed  for  a  decided  step  forward." 
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Dr  Charteris  to  Dr  Scott. 

"April  2,  1907. 

"  I  have  kept  your  paper  too  long.  My  time  has  not 
been  my  own.     Pardon  the  delay. 

"  Your  overture  shelves  all  idea  of  union  or  thinking 
of  reconciliation.  The  commendation  of  co-operation 
is  not  one  step  in  advance  of  where  we  all  were  thirty 
years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  carry  that  over- 
ture— and  for  what  result  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  things 
are  now  ripe  for  far  more." 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  Ap-tl  2,  1907. 

"  I  entirely  approve.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
moment  is  opportune,  and  your  proposed  overture 
seems  to  me  to  go  as  far  as  is  expedient  in  present 
circumstances.  If  there  is  a  real  desire  in  the  other 
Churches  for  union  it  will  very  soon  reveal  itself  in 
the  effort  after  co-operation,  and  by  taking  this  initial 
step  we  certainly  cannot  hinder  it.  The  only  amend- 
ment on  the  form  which  occurs  to  me  is  the  intro- 
duction of  some  specific  reference  to  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Missions — perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
fields  for  co-operation.  As  it  stands,  the  object  aimed 
at  is  restricted  to  the  spiritual  and  social  necessities 
of  our  own  country.  The  scope  might,  I  think,  be 
enlarged.  I  am  certain  that  your  proposal  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  country.  It  is  right  in  itself,  and 
in  my  opinion  can  only  result  in  good." 


Dr  George  T.  Jamieson  to  Dr  Scott. 

"April  2,  1907. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  your  over- 
ture to  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  cannot  help  the 
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feeling  that  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
situation.  Everywhere,  if  the  subject  is  spoken  of,  the 
cry  is  for  union  of  the  Churches,  not  for  co-operation  in 
Christian  work.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  union  ever 
comes,  it  will  be  through  the  spread  of  a  more  friendly 
feeling  between  the  Churches.  I  wrote  to  this  effect  to 
Dr  Mair  some  weeks  ago.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
that  any  of  the  Churches  are  prepared  for  union.  But 
still,  in  present  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  almost  essen- 
tial that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  again  declare 
its  hearty  desire  for  union. 

"  You  from  your  position,  and  from  your  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  own  and  other  Churches,  are 
better  able  to  judge  of  what  should  be  done  than  I  am. 
But  as  you  are  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery,  I, 
for  one,  would  urge  you  to  make  your  overture  for 
union  and  not  for  co-operation.  The  latter  will  be 
as  difficult,  and  perhaps  more  hazardous  than  the 
former." 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■'April  6,  1907. 

*'  I  liked  the  overture  in  its  first  form  quite  as  well 
as  the  second  edition,  though  substantially  they  are 
much  the  same,  the  chief  difference  being  that  you 
now  give  greater  prominence  to  union — which  may  be 
an  improvement.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  the  F.C.  It  would 
assuredly  be  regarded  as  a  slight — even  as  an  insult. 
We  must  remember  that  they  have  a  large  body  of 
people  behind  them — practically  the  whole  Gaelic- 
speaking  population  of  the  North  and  North-west,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  On  this  point  I 
have  no  doubt." 
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Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"Si A  April  1907. 

"  You  have  altered  your  overture  and  put  in  much 
more  about  reunion  as  distinct  from  co-operation. 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree  in  this ;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  w^ould  support  this  as  it  now  stands.  We 
are  not  ready  for  reunion,  and  if  we  begin  seriously 
to  talk  of  it,  we  shall  get  farther  afield." 

Dr  Mair  to  Dr  Scott. 

"2>tk  April  i^oy. 

"  Best  thanks  for  sending  me  the  overture,  which 
I  here  return.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  its  new  form. 

"  If  it  had  been  like  this  at  first,  and  if  I  had  had 
any  hope  that  Lord  Balfour  and  Dr  Macleod  (who,  I 
supposed,  had  approved  of  its  first  form)  would  have 
consented  to  have  it  changed  to  this,  I  would  not  have 
suggested  Gamaliel's  counsel. 

"  Pray  don't  allow  any  one  to  alter  it  back  in  the 
direction  of  its  first  form. 

**  If  it  stands  as  it  is  (or  improved,  if  you  like,  even 
more  in  the  direction  of  union  to  the  front)  the  Assembly 
will  welcome  it." 

Dr  Donald  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

•'9//i  April. 

"  1  went  to  Mair's  meeting  yesterday. 

"The  preliminary  meeting  was  to  consider  our 
position  at  the  later  one.  It  was  a  small  but  good 
meeting — and  it  was  resolved  not  to  have  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  any  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  a 
possible  reunion.  It  was  agreed  that  private  con- 
ferences would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that 
our  line   should   be   to   let   them    know  in  confidence 
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the  nature  of  your  overture,  and  to  see  whether  they 
would  support  the  proposal  for  a  Conference  between  the 
Churches — after  the  Assemblies. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  was  unanimously  felt  that  your 
proposal  putting  the  question  of  co-operation  in  almost 
the  chief  place  was  a  mistake — that  it  was  not  properly 
matter  for  overture  or  action  by  the  Assembly — and 
that  we  should  put  openly  and  plainly  the  question  of 
closer  union — in  some  form  or  other — or  at  all  events 
place  things  in  train  with  that  end  confessedly  in  view. 

"  We  also  all  thought  it  a  mistake  to  refer  to  the 
previous  overtures  (in  your  Preamble)  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  U.F.'s — which  were  such  failures.  The  reference 
could  only  bring  up  associations  which  might  confuse 
our  present  attitude.  Better  to  start  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  new  position  in  which  the  Churches  stand 
to  one  another. 

"  We  met  the  others  at  2.30.  Mair  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  attitude  we  had  resolved  to  take.  He  gave — 
under  the  seal  of  confidence — the  substance — or  rather 
read  the  draft  of  3'^our  overture  which  he  had,  and 
told  them  we  deprecated  private  conferences,  and  held 
it  should  be  a  matter  for  the  Assemblies  of  the  two 
Churches. 

"  After  a  long  pause  Taylor  Innes  spoke.  His  speech 
— while  intending  to  be  conciliatory — touched  on  points 
which  might  have  led  to  controversy — Establishment, 
endowments,  &c.,  &c.,  while  indicating  that  there  might 
be  a  possible  solution  of  that. 

*'  Dr  MacEwen  next  spoke,  and  expressed  his  dislike 
of  private  conferences,  and  how  much  he  felt  it  ought 
to  be  a  matter  for  open  dealing  by  the  Assemblies. 
Then  Dr  Forrest,  who  was  of  the  same  mind. 

"  Professor   Paterson   asked   me   to  speak — which  I 
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did,  approving  strongly  of  the  condemnation  of  private 
conferences,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  vindicating 
not  only  endowments  but  the  need  of  much  greater 
endowments,  and  expressing  my  desirelnot  merely  for 
union,  but  for  reconstruction  on  the  old  historic  founda- 
tions— made  suitable  for  present  requirements.  Then 
Ross  Taylor  spoke,  and  I  had  to  leave  before  he  con- 
cluded. 

"It  is  right  you  should  know  that  all  those  present 
were  against  your  making  the  overture  one  primarily 
for  co-operation.  They  said — with  some  show  of  sense 
— that  it  might  be  made  to  appear  like  an  attempt  to 
belittle  their  distinctive  positions,  and  that  if  so,  to 
destroy  the  esprit  de  corps  which  led  to  loyalty  in 
support — and  that  the  fair  and  clear  course  was  to 
give  expression  to  what  every  one  knew  was  the  real 
matter  at  issue — the  possibility  of  union. 

"  I  agree  with  this. 

"  Putting  co-operation  in  the  forefront  may  be  all 
very  well  for  us,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  ;  besides, 
it  would  not  be  easily  accepted  in  itself  by  lots  of  our 
ministers.     You  should  reconsider  that  preamble. 

"  Other  criticisms  were  made — all  in  a  nice  spirit. 

"  Ross  Taylor — with  the  evident  agreement  of  all 
the  others — thought  that  action  was  premature.  That 
they  are  still  '  in  the  wood ' — half  a  million  of  money 
being  held  in  suspense,  and  that  with  anxieties  pressing 
on  them  it  was  not  a  happy  time  to  ask  them  to  take 
up  the  big  issue  of  union. 

"  These,  I  think,  were  the  chief  points  touched  on. 

"They  all  confessed  the  existence  of  an  immense 
volume  of  opinion  in  favour  of  union. 

"  My  conviction  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
stated,  we  ought  to  go  on,  putting  the  matter  as  one 
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which  may  take  several  years  of  anxious  consideration, 
but  inviting  the  U.F.  Assembly  to  take  the  premises 
into  consideration  and  to  appoint  a  Committee  with 
v^hich  we  might  confer. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  overture  exactly  meets  the 
case. 

"The  following  U.F.'s  were  present:  Ross  Taylor, 
Taylor  Innes,  Dr  MacEwen,  Dr  Forrest,  Dr  D.  M. 
Ross,  Dr  G.  Adam  Smith,  Dr  MacGregor,  Professor 
Stalker,  and  a  lot  I  did  not  know. 

"  May  God  guide  us  aright. 

**  I  will  attend  no  more]  private  conferences,  and  I  do 
not  think  another  one  is  likely  to  be  called.  It  must 
be  for  the  Assembly." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"Aprils,  1907. 

"  Dr  Mair  was  good  enough  to  let  me  see  your  re- 
vised draft  of  overture.  I  have  thought  over  it  very 
carefully,  in  concert  with  brethren ;  and  if  it  is  not 
yet  in  its  final  form,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  consider 
the  suggestions  that  occur  to  me,  and  in  which  friends 
concur. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  overture  you  propose  conference 
'  in  the  hope '  that  through  the  joint  utilising  of  re- 
sources an  amount  of  agreement  may  be  found,  &c., 
&c.  This  seems  to  shut  off  the  conference  from  any 
direct  tackling  with  the  main  cause  of  division,  and 
to  limit  consideration  to  ways  and  means  of  co- 
operation. The  finding  of  a  foundation  for  union  is 
relegated  to  the  region  of  '  hope '  rather  than  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  joint-committee  might  feel  precluded 
from  entering  on  it.  A  slightly  different  construction 
of   the    sentences    would    put    the    two    topics  —  co- 
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operation  and  finding  a  basis  —  on  the  same  level. 
This  would  leave  the  conference  free  to  deal  with 
both  subjects. 

"A  feeling  was  also  expressed  that  your  reference 
to  the  past,  and  the  reconstituting  of  the  Union 
Committee,  will  seem  to  some  to  carry  with  it  the 
conditions  under  which  that  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  which  led  to  the  invitation  being  declined.  The 
overture  had  better  not  smack  of  the  past,  but  start 
from  present  circumstances. 

"  Excuse  my  being  so  free  in  giving  opinion  :  you 
know  my  motive.     With  great  regard." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  Aj'n'/  12,  1907. 

"  The  two  points  in  connection  with  your  overture 
which  give  me  concern  are  these  :  ist,  that  the  con- 
ference should  be  free  to  take  up  and  discuss,  at  any 
time,  whether  the  two  Churches  are  so  far  agreed  in 
principles  as  to  make  union  possible.  I  feel  with 
you  that  the  answer  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  spirit  in  which  the  question  is  approached,  and 
that  increasing  co-operation  may  be  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion; but  faced  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  goal  is 
to  be  reached ;  and  hence  I  would  be  disposed  to  auth- 
orise the  joint -committee  to  deal  with  it  as  well  as 
co-operation,  when  it  seemed  expedient  to  do  so. 

"The  other  point  is  that  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Union  Committee  as  reconstituted  is  free  from  the 
old  instructions  which  prevented  conference  before. 
A  parenthetic  clause  might  be  introduced  making  that 
explicit;  but  as  that  might  seem,  to  reflect  on  your 
Church's  previous  action,  perhaps  a  new  Committee 
would  be  better. 
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"  If  you  should  see  in  the  papers  soon  a  memorial 
to  Government  by  the  Church  and  State  Committee 
of  the  United  Free  Church,  please  understand  that 
many  of  us  deprecate  the  action." 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"Ajinl  12,  1907. 

"  I  still  think  that  your  overture  went  as  far  as  it  is 
prudent  to  go  at  present.  But  if  the  U.F/s  will  have 
none  of  it,  and  if  there  is  division  in  our  OM'n  ranks, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  boldly  to  launch  the  policy 
of  reunion  or  reconstruction,  whatever  comes  of  it. 
Something  on  the  line  which  Dr  Ross  Taylor  suggests 
might  do.  His  letter  is  valuable,  for  I  presume  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  if  his  phraseology  is 
adopted  he  will  support  the  movement.  I  agree  that 
the  reference  to  former  negotiations  should  be 
omitted.  This  occurred  to  me  before,  though  I  forgot 
to  mention  it. 

"  There  are  dangers  on  all  sides.  To  shirk  the  ques- 
tion in  this  Assembly,  even  if  it  were  possible,  which 
it  is  not,  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  for,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  country  looks  for  some  action  on 
our  part.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  late,  but  it  is  indubi- 
table that  it  is  so  to  speak  '  in  the  air.'  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  conference  should  come  to  naught  on 
Disestablishment,  partial  or  complete,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  people  will  be  apt  to  say — '  Till  this  insuper- 
able obstacle  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  once  for  all, 
better  have  a  United  Church  under  any  condition 
than  the  present  state  of  matters.'  This,  however,  is 
a  risk  which  must  be  faced. 

"We  cannot  forecast  the  future,  and  can  only  do 
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what  seems  right  in  present  circumstances,  and  it 
must  always  be  right  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
bring  peace  and  unity  to  a  sorely  divided  Presby- 
terianism. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  amended  overture. 

"You  must  go  on,  and  may  God  prosper  your 
effort." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  April  14,  1907. 

**  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  yesterday  with  its  en- 
closed draft. 

"The  change  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  over- 
ture quite  meets  my  desire  that  co-operation  and  union 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  subjects  of 
inquiry,  and  I  hope  the  change  may  be  agreed  to  by 
your  friends, 

"As  to  the  'reconstituting'  of  your  Union  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  modifying 
clause  could  be  introduced  to  make  clear  what  no 
doubt  can  be  said  in  speeches — but  not  with  the  same 
authority — that  the  Committee  will  be  unfettered  by 
former  conditions.  How  would  this  do  ?  '  Approach 
the  other  Churches  in  reference  to  it,'  without  laying 
down  any  conditions  of  conference,  '  whenever,'  &c. 

"  But  this  overture  brings  in  the  '  Free  Church,' 
and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  regard  this  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  drafts.  It  will  take  away  from 
the  really  practical  aim  of  the  overture,  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  unreality.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
present  attitude  to  my  Church  is  absolutely  uncom- 
promising: they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  joint- 
occupation  of  churches,  or  even  to  one  using  vacant 
manses  at  a  rent.  Their  present  bitterness  is  so  well 
p 
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known  throughout  the  U^-  Church  that  any  proposal 
to  confer  with  them  would  not  be  taken  seriously. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we,  with  our  '  Declaratory  Act,' 
hymns,  organs,  &c.,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  are  bad, 
your  Church,  with  its  new  formula  as  to  'the  sub- 
stance '  of  the  Confession  and  its  advanced  modes  of 
worship,  is  not  a  whit  better.  The  true  blue  Godly, 
therefore,  will  scout  the  idea  of  conference.  They  are 
the  people  of  God,  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  alliance 
with  latitudinarians  or  ritualists  !  Why,  then,  invite  a 
rebuff,  while  also  imperilling  what  is  really  desired 
and  aimed  at  ? 

"  I  think  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  difficulties 
of  your  position,  while  I  thank  God  that  you,  with 
your  powerful  influence,  have  put  your  strong  hands 
to  the  task  of  regathering  our  divided  Churches  into 
one.  If  that  aim  is  realised,  the  law  of  gravitation  will 
steadily  operate  to  bring  back  to  our  fellowship  the 
splinters  and  fragments  which  have  broken  off." 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

'■'April  21,  1907. 

"  I  had  a  short  conversation  with  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  to-day,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  him  ap- 
parently strongly  opposed  to  your  overture  in  so  far  as 
it  goes  beyond  co-operation.  He  thinks  it  premature, 
and  that  it  will  only  expose  us  to  a  snub  such  as  we  got 
before,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  he  said  that  he  would 
oppose  you  in  the  Assembly.  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  this,  for  obviously  such  a  serious  cleavage  in 
our  own  ranks  would  go  far  to  neutralise  the  good  of 
the  whole  movement.  Having  gone  so  far,  you  will 
probably  think  it   best  to  proceed." 
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Dr  Donald  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  15M  Apri/  1907. 

"  I  have  pondered  much  over  the  terms  of  your  pro- 
posed overture. 

"  I  prefer  this  form  to  those  which  preceded  it — 
very  much  prefer  it. 

"  My  fear  is  that  the  Free  and  U.F.'s  will  not  meet 
with  us  or  any  one  else  in  their  present  temper — not 
even  if  we  asked  them  to  dinner  !  and  that  the  prospect 
of  meeting  each  other  is  enough  to  make  the  proposal 
impossible. 

"Were  we  dealing  with  the  U.F.'s  alone  it  would 
be  easier  in  a  way.  You  did  not  mention  the  Wee 
Frees  in  your  earlier  drafts.  Why  now  ?  And  yet 
that  Disestablishment  Memorial  may  well  make  us 
feel  kindly  towards  loyal  supporters  of  Church  and 
State. 

"The  Memorial,  if  accepted  by  the  U.F.  Assembly, 
puts  the  clock  back  to  '  As  we  were.' 

"  If  they  will  not  consider  our  convictions  or  tolerate 
us  in  any  shape  except  as  voluntaries  and  U.F.'s,  then 
reunion  may  be  postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  But 
surely  there  is  a  modus  vivendi  possible — if  there  is  a 
will." 


Dr  M'Kenzie,  Kingussie,  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  2yd April  1907. 

"Allow  an  aged  and  infirm  minister  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  of  your  overture  for 
to-morrow's  Presbytery.  Nothing  could  be  better  or 
more  appropriate  as  to  time  and  circumstances. 

"  I  hope  the  speeches  at  the  Presbytery  meeting  and 
at  the  General  Assembly  will   take  their  tone  from  the 
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terms  and  wording  of  the  overture.  If  so,  whatever  the 
response  of  the  other  Churches  may  be,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  overture  cannot  fail  to  benefit  our  Church  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

"  Hoping  that   you   may  be   in  good  health  and  in 
full  strength  for  the  Assembly  days." 


22g 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CHURCH  UNION  {continued). 

"  24/^  Apnl  1907. 

"  Overture  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  by 
Dr  Scott,  seconded  by  Dr  Cameron  Lees,  and  adopted  by 
38  to  3  :— 

"  Whereas  the  manifold  evils  arising  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical divisions  of  Scotland  are  universally  confessed 
and  deplored,  and  whereas  there  prevails  a  widespread 
and  strongly  expressed  desire  that,  at  least.  Churches 
one  in  origin  and  so  closely  allied  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  and  worship  as  are  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Free  Church 
should  endeavour  to  reunite  so  as  to  secure  that  the 
resources  and  gifts  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  them 
would  be  utilised  to  the  utmost  in  a  collective,  har- 
monious, and  effective  ministration  to  the  spiritual 
and  social  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  throughout  the 
world : 

"  It  is  humbly  overtured  to  the  Venerable  the  General 
Assembly,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  reunion  which  this  Church  has  steadfastly 
maintained,  the  General  Assembly  reconstitute  their 
Committee  on  Union  with  other  Churches,  instructing 
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them  carefully  to  review  the  whole  situation,  and 
authorising  them  to  approach  the  other  Churches  in 
reference  to  it  whenever  convenient  opportunities  of 
so  doing  are  presented.  And,  further,  with  a  view  to 
initiate  and  facilitate  intercommunication  between 
them,  the  General  Assembly  invite  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  Free  and  the  United  Free  Churches  to 
take  the  premises  into  consideration,  and  if  they  find 
the  proposal  to  be  agreeable  and  opportune,  to  appoint 
committees  authorised  to  confer  unreservedly  with 
the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  reconstituted 
as  above,  on  the  present  unsatisfactory  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  condition  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  under  Divine  guidance,  whether  there 
exists  between  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  agreement 
as  to  how  their  present  relations  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  country,  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a 
foundation  upon  which  they  can  begin  to  build  a 
satisfactory  structure  of  comprehensive  Presbyterian 
reunion,  and  work  together  as  one,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  spiritual  and  social  welfare  of  the  Scottish 
people  and  the  universal  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christ." 


Dr  MacGregor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"25^/4  April  1907. 

"  I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without  thanking  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  noble  work 
which  you  did  yesterday,  not  for  Churches  only  but 
for  Scotland.  You  were  guided  by  a  power  greater 
than  your  own.  There  was  not  a  word  you  uttered 
which  I  could  find  fault  with. 

"  I  hope  that,  with  God's  blessing,  it  may  mark  an 
epoch  in  our  history.     But  whatever  the  issue  may  be, 
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you  have  done  the  right  thing.     God  spare  you  long 
to  be  the  leader  of  our  Church." 


Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  Apn7  2$,  '07. 

"  I  read  your  final  form  of  overture  last  Tuesday 
w^ith  great  satisfaction,  and  have  now  read  your  speech, 
and  seen  the  result  of  your  advocacy,  with  equal  grati- 
fication. The  impression  throughout  the  country  will 
be  very  deep,  and  will  strengthen  not  a  little  the  wide- 
spread longing  for  an  end  to  ecclesiastical  strifes. 
Many  will  feel,  as  I  do,  profoundly  grateful  to  you 
for  the  step  you  have  taken.  It  marks  a  stage  of 
the  first  importance  in  our  Scottish  Church  history ; 
and  now  that  hope  has  been  awakened,  prayer  and 
effort  will  not  be  lacking. 

"  I  thank  you  also  for  the  considerate  words  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  my  Church :  they 
are  fitted  to  make  us  the  more  ready  to  welcome  any 
invitation  that  comes  to  us.  There  are  difficult  ele- 
ments to  deal  with  on  our  side  as  well  as  yours ;  but 
I  believe  the  great  heart  of  the  United  Church  is  sound 
and  warm  on  the  subject. 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  result,  your 
action  is  at  once  patriotic.  Christian,  and  inspiring." 

Dr  Donald  Maclcod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  26th  April. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  manner 
in  which  you  discharged  a  most  difficult  part.  Your 
speech  was  admirable.  Of  course  it  will  be  garbled 
and  misunderstood  by  those  who  garble  and  misunder- 
stand everything  that  cuts  their  prejudices  across  the 
grain ;  but  I  think  you  have  successfully  indicated  that 
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what  we  aim  at  is  the  reconcihation  and  not  the  aban- 
donment of  principles — the  conservation  and  not  the 
destruction  of  what  those  of  different  Churches  have 
found  in  their  own  special  experience  helpful  to  the 
advancement  of  God's  Kingdom.  What  we  require 
is  tolerance,  and  such  an  adjustment  as  will  give  room 
for  all. 

"  Surely  that  is  possible  if  all  sincerely  seek  it.  We 
at  all  events  will  do  right  in  taking  the  first  step 
towards  it. 

"  The  note  of  the  Presbytery  was  a  good  augury. 

"  All  power  to  your  elbow." 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  1st  May  1907. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  a  convert  to  our  offering  union, 
and  mistrust  the  policy  very  strongly.  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  to  agree  to  it,  and  yet  the  idea  of  opposing 
a  proposal  on  such  a  subject  made  by  you  is  more 
distasteful  than  I  can  well  say. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  do  anything  I  can  with  a  good 
conscience  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  difference  of 
opinion  in  our  ranks,  but  if  any  one  gets  up  and  talks 
sentimental  nonsense  about  union,  without  having  re- 
gard to  the  principles  involved,  the  difficulty  and  risks 
of  such  a  policy,  and  the  probability  of  another  rebuff, 
I  shall  get  up  and  speak  straight  out." 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  to  Dr  Scott. 

"■  Afay  3,  1907. 

"  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  letters  are  exactly  in 
the  strain  in  which  he  spoke  when  I  saw  him  in 
London.  The  situation,  I  admit,  is  not  quite  easy. 
But,    after   all,    you    are  not  proposing   reunion  right 
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off,  but  only  conference  with  the  view  of  discovering 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  further  advance  in 
that  direction.  I  see  some  people  are  taking  exception 
to  a  phrase  you  used  in  the  Presbytery  about  Establish- 
ment and  Disestablishment  being  only  shibboleths.  I 
thought  at  the  moment  that  it  might  lead  to  misunder- 
standing, but  it  can  easily  be  explained  when  you  speak 
in  the  Assembly.  A  non  possumus  motion  in  the  Assem- 
bly, if  carried  (which  is  not  likely),  or  if  strongly  sup- 
ported, would  be  a  great  misfortune.  The  utmost 
caution  is  obviously  necessary." 

Dr  Ross  Taylor  to  Dr  Scott. 

"May  16,  '07. 

"  I  was  grieved  to  hear  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
may  have  to  be  encountered  in  your  Assembly,  and  I 
intensely  share  in  your  anxieties.  At  the  same  time, 
I  fear  that  to  fall  back  on  the  Resolution  you  kindly 
showed  me  will  be  to  wet-blanket  the  whole  movement 
ab  initio.  It  will  check  the  interest  and  expectation 
awakened,  and  will,  I  fear,  make  the  task  more  difficult 
a  year  hence.  I  doubt  whether  *  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  overcome '  are  so  likely  to  disappear  when 
considered  by  a  Committee  of  one  side,  sitting  for  a 
twelvemonth,  as  they  would  be  if  dealt  with  in  a  joint- 
conference  taking  several  years  to  it,  and  meanwhile 
informing  and  strengthening  public  opinion  on  both 
sides. 

"  But,  though  I  say  this,  I  defer  to  your  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  to  be  met  in  your  Assembly ;  and 
with  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  and  Christian  attitude 
you  have  already  shown,  I  pray  God  to  open  up  your 
further  way  before  you.  May  He  visit  us  in  His  mercy 
with  the  light  of  His  favour  and  wisdom." 
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Lord  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  14/A  A/ay  1907. 

"  I  have  thought  very  carefully  over  your  letter,  and 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
the  situation  into  vv^hich  things  have  got  seems  to  me. 
I  am  still  in  favour  of  striking  anything  about  'reunion' 
out  of  any  official  deliverance.  I  want  to  minimise 
difficulties,  and  also  I  want  to  help  and  support  you ; 
but  we  cannot  leave  the  position  of  the  Church  in  re- 
lation to  our  historical  position  unrecognised  to  please 
any  one,  and  I  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  own  inde- 
pendence to  say  what  I  think  to  the  Assembly,  but  I 
will  do  nothing  to  take  you  by  surprise." 

Lo7'd  Balfour  to  Dr  Scott. 

"  1 8//;  A/ajy  1907. 

"  I  see  little  and  indeed  positively  nothing  to  object 
to  in  new  resolution.  I  repeat  my  assurance  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  secure  unity.  I  would  not  be  stiif,  but 
that  I  have  all  along  foreseen  the  danger  of  going  too 
fast ;  and  I  know  some  of  our  people  are  going  further 
than  they  should  with  the  U.F.  people.  Please  recol- 
lect we  were  snubbed  last  time,  and  the  others  are  far 
too  ready  to  think  we  do  not  believe  in  principles." 

ScotVs  Diary. 

"20th  May  1907. 

"Met  Lord  Balfour  and  Norman  Macleod.  We 
talked  for  nearly  an  hour  and  got  the  matter  settled." 

Although  the  Union  negotiations  are  still  in  progress,  so 
much  time  has  passed  and  so  many  things  have  transpired 
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since  they  were  initiated,  that  the  circumstances  attending 
their  initiation  are  now  a  matter  of  past  history,  and  this 
memoir  of  Scott  affords  probably  the  only  opportunity  of 
recording  that  history.  Scott  kept  no  copies  of  his  letters, 
and  none  of  the  originals  have  been  recovered,  but  their  gen- 
eral tenor  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  from  others  here 
published.  It  appears  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  All  were  agreed  that  a 
step  should  be  taken,  and  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate 
aim.  But  there  was  a  difference  as  regards  policy.  Origin- 
ally, Mair,  Charteris,  MacGregor,  and,  with  more  reserve, 
Donald  Macleod,  were  for  an  immediate  reunion  advance 
to  the  United  Free  Church.  Scott,  Norman  Macleod,  and 
Lord  Balfour  were  for  a  co-operative  advance  in  the  first 
instance.  Finally,  however,  Scott  was  convinced ;  Norman 
Macleod  was  not  convinced  but  acquiesced ;  Lord  Balfour 
was  neither  convinced  nor  acquiescent.  He  remembered 
past  disappointments.  The  correspondence  shows  that 
the  United  Free  Church  leaders  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter  welcomed  the  movement,  but  some  of  them  doubted 
whether  their  Church  was  in  a  position  to  take  up  the 
question  that  year,  and  they  all  strongly  deprecated  an 
advance  which  put  co-operation  in  the  forefront.  The 
reason  of  this  attitude  is  indicated  by  Dr  Donald  Macleod 
in  the  letter  printed  above  (page  221).  Matthew  Arnold 
expresses  somewhere  his  strong  aversion  to  "the  dissidence 
of  dissent."  But  dissidence  is  the  life-blood  of  corporate 
dissent.  Separation  needs  tangible  justification.  Doubtless, 
Scottish  Church  people  have  separated  and  stayed  separate 
in  the  past  upon  what  appear  very  small  points  of  difference, 
but  then  those  who  separated  were  prepared  to  anathe- 
matise one  another.  Even  the  Disruption  might  have  been 
undone  had  Dr  Chalmers  and  Principal  Macfarlan  paid 
"surprise"  brotherly  visits  each  to  the  other  Assembly,  or 
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Dr  Cook  and  Dr  Candlish  exchanged  pulpits  in  the  autumn 
of  1843.1 

As  appears  from  the  correspondence  and  the  reports  of 
the  debates,  disquiet  was  excited  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  conferences  should  be  unrestricted.  In  all  previous 
overtures  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  stipulated  that  the 
questions  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  should 
not  be  within  the  ambit  of  discussion. 

Such  an  attitude,  adopted  in  all  loyalty  and  sincerity  forty 
years  ago,  was  perhaps  then  not  unjustifiable,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  But  in  the  face  of  repeated 
declarations  by  the  other  Assemblies,  both  before  and  after 
the  Union,  in  favour  of  disestablishment,  it  could  not  reason- 
ably be  maintained  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  conference 
without  rendering  the  proposal  nugatory,  if  not  indeed  dis- 
respectful. The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  had  perhaps  been  slow  to  realise  that  the 
Churches  now  forming  the  United  Free  Church  did  not  hold 
what  historically  the  Free  Church,  and  even  the  United  Free 
Church,   ought   to  hold,   and  that  the   objection    of  many 

^  No  one  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  this  than  Dr  Donald  Macleod.  He  bore 
a  Highland  name,  and  came  of  Highland  stock.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most 
generous  sympathies,  simple  earnest  piety,  and  charming  and  lovable  disposition. 
But,  as  he  told  me,  in  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  knew  well,  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  preach  in  a  Free  church.  The  Free  Church 
people,  though  they  liked  him  personally,  would  not  come  to  hear  him  in  a  parish 
church.  Though  they  liad  no  service  of  their  own,  and  would  have  thought  it  a 
deadly  sin  to  launch  a  boat,  they  preferred  to  spend  Sunday  forenoon  sitting  on 
a  dike  rather  than  enter  the  church.  As  a  great  concession,  some  of  the  more 
libeial-minded  among  them  might  come  to  hear  Macleod  in  a  school,  but  not  in  a 
parish  church.  This  sentiment  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sustained 
denominational  strength  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  Lowlands 
people  came  and  went  as  regards  denominational  connection  through  intermarriage, 
predilection  for  preachers,  congregational  or  personal  disputes,  and  other  causes. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place  in  the  Highlands.  There  was  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  But  if  this  was  in  the  past  a  source  of  strength,  in  the  end  it  proved  a 
source  of  weakness.  Veneration  for  the  middle  wall  of  partition  could  not  be 
dissociated  from  veneration  for  the  other  three  walls  which  hedged  in  Disruption 
orthodoxy,  and  the  moment  one  stone  was  disturbed  there  was  uproar  and  con- 
fusion in  the  temple. 
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members  of  that  Church  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  polity 
was,  if  less  reasonable,  still  just  as  sincere  and  deep-rooted 
as  the  attachment  to  it  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  this  could  no  longer  be  ignored  by  practical- 
minded  men,  or  perhaps,  one  should  say,  by  the  majority 
of  such  men,  for  to  this  day  some,  who  would  resent  being 
described  as  impracticable,  seem  not  fully  to  realise  it.  In 
the  opinion  of  some,  these  considerations  rendered  any 
attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  hopeless  from  the 
beginning.  Whether  that  was  so  is  a  question  which  is 
still  not  completely  answered.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  announcement  of  antecedent  con- 
ditions by  either  party  would  have  rendered  conference 
abortive.  No  accommodation  was  ever  arrived  at  where 
the  parties  to  the  negotiation  announced  irreducible  con- 
ditions at  the  outset  as  the  condition  of  negotiation. 

If  a  husband  has  separated  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of 
his  objection  to  the  mother-in-law  in  the  house,  it  is  quite 
proper  that  the  two  should  open  negotiations  for  reconcilia- 
tion. In  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  doubt  open  to  the 
wife  to  stipulate,  as  a  condition  of  negotiations,  that  the 
mother-in-law  must,  under  any  arrangement,  remain  a 
member  of  the  household.  But  the  husband's  aversion  to 
the  presence  of  the  mother-in-law  may  be  as  deeply  rooted 
as  the  wife's  desire  for  it,  and  he  is  equally  entitled  to 
stipulate  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  negotiations  that  the 
mother-in-law  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  household. 
Under  such  stipulations  it  is  obvious  that  any  negotiations 
must  be  futile.  Does  it  follow  that  it  is  vain  for  the  spouses 
to  open  unrestricted  negotiations  ?  By  no  means.  Each 
may  have  it  in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  there  is  something 
to  which  assent  cannot  be  given.  But  if  the  parties  once 
get  together,  the  husband  may  satisfy  his  wife  that  her  filial 
duty  will  be  satisfied  if  her  mother  lives  next  door,  or  the 
wife  may  satisfy  her  husband  that  the  mother-in-law  may  be 
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tolerated  for  six  months  in  the  year ;  or  some  other  accom- 
modation may  be  reached  which,  though  not  carrying  out 
fully  the  ideals  of  either,  is  preferable  to  the  evil  of  sepa- 
ration. In  case  this  illustration  should  be  deemed  too 
flippant,  I  shall  suggest  another.  It  would  have  been 
futile  in  the  old  days  for  Commissioners  from  Scotland 
and  Commissioners  from  England  to  meet  to  discuss  the 
disposition  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  if  England  had  insisted 
as  an  antecedent  condition  of  all  discussion  that  it  should 
be  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  Scotland  had 
made  a  corresponding  condition. 

There  is  no  happier  illustration  of  how  a  dispute,  apparently 
insoluble  without  surrender,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
can  be  happily  solved  by  good  sense,  forbearance,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  forcing  of  issues  than  the  ceremony  at  the 
close  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  so 
delighted  Dean  Stanley,  and  so  horrified  my  late  respected 
friend,  Mr  Martin  of  Leslie.  The  Commissioner  dissolves 
the  Assembly,  which  has  already  been  dissolved  by  the 
Moderator,  and  appoints  the|  date  of  meeting  of  the  next 
Assembly,  which,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  is  always  the 
same  date  as  has  been  already  fixed  by  Act  of  Assembly  and 
announced  by  the  Moderator.  The  old  battle  is,  as  Dean 
Stanley  remarked,  still  a  drawn  one.  But — pace  Mr  Martin — 
could  any  greater  folly  upon  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land be  imagined  than  to  reopen  it  until  the  Greek  Kalends 
when  the  Commissioner  names  a  date  different  from  that 
fixed  by  Act  of  Assembly !  ^ 

The  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  along 
with  other  overtures  in  somewhat  similar  terms,  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  upon  24th  May  1907. 

1  On  one  recent  occasion  the  Commissioner,  through  some  mistake,  omitted  to 
convene  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  met  as  usual  next  year  on 
the  date  fixed  by  its  own  Act,  and  proceeded  to  add  to  its  long  roll  of  Moderators 
a  name  which  both  Scotland  and  her  King  delight  to  honour. 
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As  the  result  of  the  correspondence  and  negotiations 
which  had  taken  place,  Scott  again  modified  his  proposal, 
and  he  proposed  now  to  give  the  matter  another  year  before 
any  formal  approach  was  made  to  the  other  Church.  Mean- 
time a  Committee  was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  such  approach.  Scott  was  influenced  to  take 
this  course  by  his  desire  to  obtain  unanimity  in  the 
Assembly,  and  by  the  representations  made  to  him  that  an 
immediate  approach  might  not  be  altogether  welcome  to 
the  United  Free  Church,  whose  hands  were  still  full  with 
their  own  reorganisation.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  said : — 

"  These  overtures  are  the  outcome  of  a  strong  and 
widely  prevailing  public  opinion.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  few  weak-minded  enthusiasts,  but 
to  meet  the  desire  of  a  growing  multitude,  which  may 
by-and-by  take  the  shape  of  a  demand.  The  desire,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should 
initiate  a  movement  which  may  result  in  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  the  divided  Churches  in  Scotland.  It  is 
a  reasonable  demand  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  take  its  place  in  initiating  the  movement.  Our 
historic  position,  our  present  conditions,  confer  upon 
us  the  right  and  lay  upon  us  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  leading  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  We  have  no  internal 
troubles  ;  we  have  no  external  quarrels  ;  we  never  were 
stronger  as  a  Church  ;  never  more  prosperous,  never 
more  united,  and  I  believe  never  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  Scottish  people. 

Cassandra  Voices. 

"  It  is  averred  that  those  who  are  leading  this  move- 
ment are  inspired  by  fear.  I  am  inspired  by  fear,  not 
because  of  any  harm  that  those  who  made  the  allega- 
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tion  can  do  us,  but  lest  by  neglect  or  timidity  we 
lose  a  great  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  Scotland 
an  incalculable  blessing,  which  would  follow  if  reunion 
were  carried  through.  The  divided  Churches  in  Scot- 
land have  their  common  origin  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  are  separated  from  us,  but  they 
are  running  parallel  with  us  in  the  same  channels 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline.  Reunion  would 
be  a  goal  highly  desirable  of  attainment,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  reached  there  will  be  need  of  much  patience, 
perseverance,  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Churches  concerned.  We  may  fail  to  reach  that 
goal,  but  we  are  not  to  say  it  is  unattainable  until 
we  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  reach  it.  That  is 
my  answer  to  those  Cassandra  voices  that  tell  us 
we  are  attempting  an  impossibility — that  we  are 
only  about  to  repeat  the  failure  of  twenty-one  years 
ago.  Times  have  changed  during  these  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  Churches  have  materially  changed  with 
them.  We  are  in  a  better  condition  now  than  we  were 
then  ;  we  are  in  much  more  favourable  relations  the  one 
to  the  other  than  then  ;  we  understand  each  other  a 
very  great  deal  better.  But  I  do  not  allow  that  the 
attempt  that  was  made  in  1886  was  wholly  a  failure. 
It  was  not  altogether  a  success,  but  it  was  a  partial 
success.  The  ideas  of  reunion  that  were  then  projected 
like  living  seeds  fell  into  the  popular  mind,  and  they 
have  germinated  in  the  popular  mind  with  such  vitality 
that  they  have  risen  and  covered  a  very  large  space  of 
popular  opinion.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  man  who 
^r  proposed  that  we  should  approach  other  Churches  on 
such  a  question  as  this  had  to  make  a  kind  of  apology  for 
so  doing.  Now  we  have  to  look  about  for  excuses  and 
apologies  for  not  making  the  approach.     In  those  days 
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we  were  always  soliciting,  as  it  were,  public  opinion  in 
such  an  endeavour ;  public  opinion  is  now  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  General  Assembly  and  demanding  that 
they  should  make  the  next  endeavour  and  make  a 
beginning.  We  must  not  think  that  such  a  beginning 
as  we  propose  is  a  very  little  thing — a  mere  formality. 
In  great  enterprises  like  this  the  initial  step  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.     Oest  le  premier  pas  que  coilte. 

"  And  in  taking  this  first  step  the  difficulties  are  many 
and  very  great,  and  they  must  be  carefully  and  de- 
liberately encountered.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  sentiment  into  a  position  we  cannot 
maintain.  Failure,  retreat,  in  such  a  matter  as  this 
would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  movement  we  are 
trying  to  further. 

Why  Delay? 

"  I  confess  that,  since  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
have  resolved  to  transmit  their  overture,  my  views 
have  undergone  very  considerable  modification.  From 
extensive  correspondence  and  from  conversations  with 
esteemed  friends  in  our  Church  and  also  in  other 
Churches,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  haste 
would  endanger  at  this  stage  the  very  movement  which 
I  would  do  my  utmost  to  further.  Rash  and  pre- 
cipitate action  on  our  part,  if  we  were  even  united, 
might  alarm  and  repel  the  very  people  whom  we  are 
willing  to  attract.  I  know  from  the  men  I  have 
talked  and  corresponded  with  in  other  Churches — 
and  I  take  them  to  be  the  type  of  the  average  brethren 
in  the  other  Churches — that  they  are  as  hearty  in  this 
matter  as  we  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  never  would 
have  any  fear  of  their  not  accepting  any  invitation,  but 
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I  fear  that  this  might  not  be  the  proper  time  to  send 
an  invitation  to  the  other  Churches.  The  latter  have 
their  troubles  and  their  difficulties,  which  are  not  yet 
solved,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  desire  to 
have  freer  hands  and  heads  before  taking  up  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  matter  so  very  momentous  as 
this  might  well  be.  I  believe,  and  our  friends  in  the 
other  Churches  believe,  that  we  will  not  lose  but  will 
gain  by  a  year's  calm  thinking  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion. We  have  broken  the  ice  that  has  separated 
one  from  the  other,  and  our  sympathy  will  reach 
each  other  through  the  operation  of  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  resolution  which  I  am  going  to  move, 
and  which  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  adopt,  so  that 
after  hearty,  brotherly  co-operation  in  work,  worship, 
and  social  intercourse,  by  another  year  the  volume  of 
sentiment  in  favour  of  union  all  over  the  land  will 
have  immensely  increased.  Another  fact  that  has 
modified  my  views  is  this — if  other  Churches  are  not 
ready  at  this  moment,  I  have  discovered  that  neither 
is  the  Church  of  Scotland  ready. 

Possible  Misunderstanding. 

"  It  would  be  most  indiscreet  to  throw  down  a  pro- 
posal, which  all  of  us  say  we  have  at  heart,  upon  a 
situation  which  is  strewn  thick  with  misunderstanding. 
That  is  the  situation  in  regard  even  to  ourselves,  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  that  in  the  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Press.  Misunderstandings  in  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  like  this  we  must  expect. 
These  misunderstandings  arise  from  the  shock  of  the 
unwonted,  the  sudden  impact  of  something  unlooked 
for  upon  the  intellect.     I  am  prepared  for  misunder- 
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standings.  I  am  going  to  deal  lightly  even  with 
misrepresentations.  There  are  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations  which  both  pain  and  surprise  me. 
For  example,  it  is  alleged  that  we  are  asking  the 
General  Assembly  to  give  us  a  blank  cheque  to  nego- 
tiate terms  of  reunion  with  the  other  Churches.  We 
are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Would  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  other  Assemblies,  be  so 
insane  as  to  do  a  thing  like  that  ?  We  mean  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  control  every  step  with 
the  conferences  and  with  the  negotiations,  if  these 
proceed.  It  has  also  been  said,  not  perhaps  in  a 
public  way,  but  in  private,  that  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  beginning  of  this  movement  are  prepared 
to  throw  over  the  Establishment  if  we  can  only  keep 
the  endowments.  Frequently  in  General  Assembly, 
and  on  public  platforms  of  Church  Defence,  I  have 
said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  if  by  any  evil  chance 
there  should  be  an  assault  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  their  ancient  Church, 
so  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  choice 
between  Establishment  and  Endowment,  I  would  give 
them  the  endowments,  if  they  would  only  allow  us  to 
retain  what  I  believe  to  be  covered  by  Establish- 
ment. But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  such 
choice.  The  overture  only  proposes  that  we  should 
confer  frankly  and,  in  a  brotherly  way,  unreservedly 
upon  the  present  ecclesiastical  and  religious  condition 
of  Scotland.  If  we  do  not  confer  with  them  unre- 
servedly, we  will  get  into  a  false  position.  We  will 
at  once  be  represented  as  fearing  or  distrusting  the 
soundness  or  sacredness  of  the  principles  represented 
in  the  Scottish  Church.  I  am  so  profoundly  con- 
vinced, and    I   believe   the    majority  of  the  people   in 
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Scotland  under  the  care  of  the  Church  are  also  con- 
vinced, of  the  soundness  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  rests, 
that  I  am  ready  to  discuss  them  in  any  company  and 
with  any  one,  enemy  or  friend.  We  must  be  ready 
to  discuss. 

Need  for  Conference. 

"  We  must  confer  with  them,  if  we  mean  to  carry 
that  attempt  any  further.  We  will  never  come  to 
understand  one  another  if  we  are  going  to  bandy 
their  arguments  from  one  General  Assembly  to  an- 
other. We  must  come  closer.  We  must  look  each 
other  in  the  face  and  hear  each  other's  words.  We 
must  ask  each  other  what  is  meant,  and  answer  each 
other's  demand  for  explanations  of  our  respective  posi- 
tions. That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  will  be  able 
to  make  any  progress  at  all.  Suppose  we  find  from 
our  conferences  that  we  are  unable  to  agree  one  with 
the  other,  we  would  be  no  worse  than  we  are  this  day, 
or  in  any  worse  relations.  We  will  be  in  a  position 
that  we  will  be  able  to  respect  one  another  all  the 
more  highly  that  we  have  made  an  honest  earnest 
attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement.  But  suppose  the 
result  of  the  conference  is  that  upon  these  matters 
we  are  both  right  and  both  wrong,  we  may  find  that 
we  are  looking  at  the  one  thing  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  shield  is  still  silvern  as  well  as 
golden. 

The  Principle  of  National  Religion. 

"  I  believe  something  like  that  may  occur,  and  I  am 
confirmed   in   that   belief  by  the   fact   that   the  other 
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Churches  profess  to  maintain  the  principle  of  national 
religion.  In  that  principle  of  national  religion  there 
are  two  principles  which  we  hold  to  be  essential.  One 
is  the  Headship  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  the  other 
is  the  supremacy  of  Christ  over  the  State.  These  are 
the  twin-principles  which  lie  under  national  religion, 
and  which  the  other  Churches  accept  as  well  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Where  are  our  differences  ?  I 
know  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  ignorance,  as  well 
as  misapprehension  and  misunderstanding,  which  frank 
discussion  should  clear  away.  The  aim  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  any  of  the  Churches.  It  aims  at  re- 
conciliation. It  is  not  the  casting  away  of  any  experi- 
ence or  any  good  which  the  Churches  in  their  separate 
conditions  have  gained ;  it  is  the  gathering  together  of 
all  the  good  which  the  Churches  in  separation  have 
gained,  as  their  contribution  in  reconstituting  the 
National  Church  on  a  sound  basis.  That  is  what  is 
expected  of  us.  The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not 
expect  the  other  Churches  to  come  back  to  her;  the 
latter  could  never  expect  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  go 
over  to  them.  But  it  is  expected  of  all  of  us,  as  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  we  will  keep  open 
minds  and  open  ears,  and  be  ready,  if  God  calls  us, 
to  take  a  step  forward  to  a  new  position  on  the  old 
historic  lines.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  movement  not  to 
surrender  anything,  but  to  secure  reconciliation,  if  it 
be  possible." 
Scott  concluded  by  moving  the  following  deliverance  : — 
"  The  General  Assembly  record  their  thankfulness 
for  the  strong  and  widely  prevailing  desire  for  greater 
co-operation  among  the  Churches  in  Scotland,  and,  if 
it  should  please  God,  for  their  ultimate  reunion  on  a 
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sound  basis  which  the  overtures  indicate.  In  full 
sympathy  with  this  desire,  the  General  Assembly 
receive  the  overtures,  and  realising  the  danger  of  hasty 
or  premature  action,  resolve  to  rem.it  them  to  a  Special 
Committee,  with  instruction  carefully  to  consider  them 
in  the  light  of  the  grave,  national,  and  religious  inter- 
ests involved,  and  the  difficulties  which  must  be  over- 
come before  the  end  which  they  propose  to  reach  can 
be  attained,  and  to  report  their  conclusions  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

"  In  consideration  for  the  important  questions  still 
pending  solution  between  the  United  Free  Church  and 
the  Free  Church,  the  General  Assembly  refrain  from 
communicating  officially  with  their  General  Assemblies 
on  the  subject  of  the  overtures,  but  they  express  their 
readiness,  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs,  to 
confer  with  them  as  to  how  existing  evils  traceable 
to  our  ecclesiastical  divisions  can  be  mitigated  or 
removed  consistently  with  the  continued  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  national  religion. 

"  Furthermore,  being  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of 
love  and  peace,  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  man,  working  from  within,  cannot  fail 
gradually  to  remove  misunderstanding  and  to  promote 
Christian  unity,  the  General  Assembly  exhort  all  min- 
isters, office-bearers,  and  members  of  this  Church  to 
cultivate  in  worship,  in  work,  and  in  daily  intercourse 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  helpfulness  towards  those  who  are 
connected  with  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
praying  always  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  power  and  of 
a  sound  mind  may  be  shed  forth  abundantly  on  all  our 
hearts." 
Scott's  deliverance  was  seconded  by  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 
Dr  Cooper  moved  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  wider  move- 
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ment  of  union,  including  denominations  other  than  Presby- 
terian. Mr  Warr,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  on  the  Hues 
of  the  Presbytery  overture,  to  go  on  with  union  negotia- 
tions without  further  delay.  On  a  division,  Dr  Scott's 
proposal  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  A 
large  Committee  was  appointed,  with  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
the  Senior  Clerk  of  Assembly,  as  Convener. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  Church  upon  whose  judgment 
Dr  Scott  relied  more  than  upon  Dr  Norman  Macleod's. 
Dr  Macleod  was  a  remarkable  Churchman.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  purity  and  dignity  of  character,  and  of  sound 
and  solid  judgment ;  of  great  weight  in  council,  but  not 
ready,  either  in  council  or  debate,  or  even  in  private  con- 
ference. He  was  exceedingly  shy,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  awkwardness,  and  this  often  gave  the  impression  of 
aloofness  or  stupidity.  **  I  can  never  confer  comfortably 
with  X,"  he  writes  to  Dr  Scott,  *'  he  always  makes  me 
shy."  There  was  an  extraordinary  disparity  between  his 
preaching  and  his  public  speaking.  He  was  an  earnest, 
vigorous,  and  uninteresting  preacher.  I  "sat  under"  him 
during  his  whole  ministry  in  St  Stephen's,  Edinburgh, 
and  though  I  have  a  good  memory  in  such  matters,  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  sermon,  a  single  thought,  or  even  a 
single  text.  But  I  recall  Dr  Macleod's  speeches,  for  he 
was  an  admirable  speaker,  on  occasions  great  or  small, 
when  he  knew  beforehand  what  was  expected  of  him. 
Although  he  had  a  commanding  presence,  he  had  no 
oratorical  artifices,  and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing ;  but,  for  a  set  speech  on  a  great  occasion,  he 
had  no  superior  in  the  Church  in  his  time  for  clear  com- 
prehensive argument  and  restrained  and  dignified  eloquence. 
I  recollect  that  once  in  a  painful  case,  where  the  leaders 
thought  that  deposition  alone  would  meet  the  offence,  but 
were  apprehensive  of  mistaken   leniency  among   the   rank 
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and  file,  the  question  arose  who  should  move  the  sentence. 
"  Norman  must  do  it,"  said  Dr  John  Gillespie,  and  to 
every  one  this  seemed  at  once  conclusive.  All  recognised 
that  he  was  the  man  whose  dignity,  gravity,  and  solemn 
accents  of  responsibility  would  bring  home  to  the  Assembly 
the  necessity  of  subordinating  emotional  sentiments  of  pity 
to  the  discharge  of  painful  duty. 

In  igo8  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Assembly  and 
recommended  that  the  United  Free  Church  and  the  Free 
Church  should  be  invited  to  confer  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  in  particular  upon  the  obstacles  to  reunion, 
and  the  possibility  of  removing  them.  In  submitting  this 
report  Dr  Macleod  made  one  of  his  greatest  speeches — a 
speech  so  powerful  and  eloquent,  coming,  as  it  did,  from 
a  man  whose  caution  and  sobriety  of  judgment  were  so 
fully  recognised,  that  after  it  there  was  not  much  reality 
in  the  debate.  The  dehverance  was  seconded  by  Professor 
Paterson.  Mr  Warr,  who  at  the  previous  Assembly  had 
moved  for  immediate  action,  now,  with  that  inconsequence 
that  prevented  his  obtaining  the  solid  influence  that  Dr 
Story  and  (after  Story  became  Clerk)  Dr  John  Gillespie 
obtained  as  leader  among  the  men  who  fielded  "agin'  the 
Government,"  now  moved  that  a  term  should  be  put  to 
the  whole  movement.  Dr  Scott  briefly  replied  to  Mr  Warr. 
An  overwhelming  majority  supported  the  deliverance. 

The  United  Free  Church  proceeded  with  circumspection, 
and  took  a  year  to  consider  the  matter  before  they  accepted 
the  invitation,  so  that  the  Committees  for  conference  were 
not  appointed  until  1909,  when  Scott  was  no  more.  Here, 
therefore,  terminates  the  story  of  the  Union  movement,  so 
far  as  it  has  place  in  Scott's  life. 

The  initiation  of  this  movement,  which,  whatever  be  its 
ultimate  development,  is  a  landmark  in  Scottish  Church 
history,  will  always   be   associated  with  the  names  of  Dr 
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Scott  and  Dr  Mair.  It  often  happens  that  as  regards 
some  invention  the  credit  of  its  origin  is  matter  of  dispute. 
One  man  works  away  with  his  models,  writes  to  scientific 
journals,  invites  his  friends  to  his  laboratory,  and  shows 
them  how  his  model  works.  The  other,  though  he  adversely 
criticised  the  model,  is  impressed  by  the  idea,  makes  certain 
adaptations,  and  introduces  a  working  machine  into  the 
factory.  The  friends  of  A.  say  that  he  borrowed  B.'s  idea ; 
the  friends  of  B.  maintain  that  A.'s  invention  was  unwork- 
able. The  dispute  can  never  be  settled.  Here  there  is 
no  need  to  raise  a  somewhat  analogous  controversy. 
Honore  pares  mmisterioque  Principis  Pacts. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DR   SCOTT   AS   A   THEOLOGICAL   WRITER. 

In  1889  Dr  Scott  delivered  the  Croall  Lectures,  and  he 
chose  as  his  subject  "  Buddhism  and  Christianit}'."  The 
lectures  were  published  in  the  following  year.  A  Lecture- 
ship of  this  kind  is  a  peculiar  and  ambiguous  institution. 
The  lectures  are  designed  to  be  delivered  to  a  popular 
and  miscellaneous  audience  gathered  together  by  a  public 
announcement.  Their  number  is  prescribed,  and  the  length 
of  each  is  controlled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  patience  of  an 
ordinary  audience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  stimulus  and  the  remuneration  will  enable 
the  lecturer  to  prepare  and  give  to  the  world  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  which  he  has  selected.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  measure  of  incompatibility  between 
the  two  ideas.  For  the  edification  of  the  man  on  the  street 
of  good  ordinary  education  who  wants  to  know  something 
of  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  no  technical  information, 
what  is  required  is  a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  results 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  scholars,  or  a  clear  and 
simple  explanation  of  conflicting  theories.  But  the  better 
this  is  done,  the  less  likely  are  the  lectures  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  original  research.  If,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  the  course  were  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  it 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  for  the  purpose 
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of  the  lectures  as  such,  that  the  lecturer  should  devote  them 
to  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  not 
yet  fully  elucidated  problems  of  decipherment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  person  who  is  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  lectures  is  between  two  stools.  If  he  v/ishes 
to  make  his  lectures  a  popular  success  as  regards  their 
delivery,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  contribute  much  to  the 
science  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  desires 
to  embody  in  them  the  results  of  original  research  and 
thought,  he  will  probably  not  only  weary  his  audience, 
but  he  will  find  himself  hampered  by  the  form  in  which 
his  production  has  to  be  cast.  Scott  was  not  more 
successful  than  others  have  been  in  balancing  himself 
between  the  two  stools.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  all  his  life  a  man  of  action  and 
utterance,  to  find  that  he  leant  much  more  upon  the 
"original  contribution"  than  upon  the  "popular  exposi- 
tion "  stool.  His  lectures  have  very  considerable  value  as 
a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the  subject,  but 
they  cannot  have  been  popular  or  easily  followed  by  a 
miscellaneous  audience. 

In  view  of  the  many  practical  activities  of  Scott's  life, 
and  his  abstention  from  any  publication  until  advanced 
in  middle  age,  the  announcement  that  he  was  going  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Buddhism  might  have 
suggested  that  what  had  happened  before  was  happening 
again.  A  man  is  chosen  as  a  lecturer  because  he  is  in 
the  public  eye  as  a  man  of  general  reputation.  But  he 
has  never  been  a  close  student  or  specialised  upon  any 
subject,  and  he  chooses  for  his  lectures  a  subject  w-hich 
his  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  get  up,  taking  by 
preference  one  that  sounds  somewhat  recondite,  in  order 
to  convey  a  more  favourable  impression  of  his  scholarship. 
This  was  far,   however,   from  being   the  case  with    Scott. 
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From  the  years  of  his  early  ministry  he  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  and  especially 
of  the  religions  of  the  East,  and  he  was  widely  read  upon 
the  subject,  being  familiar  with  all  the  leading  literature 
accessible  to  English-speaking  readers  who  have  only  the 
vernacular  and  French.  The  task,  therefore,  of  expounding 
Buddhism,  and  contrasting  it  with  Christianity,  was  con- 
genial and  not  difficult  for  him ;  and  the  work  is  much 
more  an  exposition  of  information  he  had  stored,  and 
ideas  he  had  thought  out  for  himself,  than  a  collection 
of  information  and  thoughts  gathered  together  for  the 
occasion. 

The  resultant  work  has  value,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
presently,  but  undoubtedly  it  has  serious  faults.  These 
faults  are  attributable,  perhaps,  mainly  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  form  of  lectures,  and  to  Scott's  inexperience 
as  a  writer  on  theology.  The  subject  was  not  altogether 
a  happy  one.  An  exposition  of  Buddhism,  with  a  com- 
parison here  and  there  of  some  aspect  of  its  teaching, 
system,  or  history  with  that  of  Christianity,  might  have 
been  an  excellent  scheme,  but  the  continued  sustained  com- 
parison, paragraph  after  paragraph,  throughout  the  volume 
is  irksome.  Hogarth's  snapshot  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the 
industrious  and  of  the  idle  apprentice  are  delightful.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  book  with  which  I  was  once  familiar, 
though  I  have  now  forgotten  its  name,  which  contains 
throughout  a  comparison  between  two  boys,  was  tiresome, 
and  provoked  in  the  end  a  sneaking  sympathy  for  the  boy 
who  was  always  in  the  wrong.  Again,  whatever  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  a  lecture  to  make  an  original  contribution 
to  a  subject,  it  cannot,  either  in  its  oral  or  its  printed 
form,  be  divorced  altogether  from  the  idea  of  popular  ex- 
position. The  average  man  of  good  general  education  turns 
to   it  for  an  account  of  a  religion,  a  science,  or  an  epoch 
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about  which  he  has  only  a  vague  general  idea  and  wishes 
to  learn  more.  These  lectures  are  not  suited  for  such  a 
purpose.  They  do  not  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
Buddha,  his  circumstances  and  surroundings,  and  his  teach- 
ing ;  indeed,  it  is  not  until  one  reaches  page  141,  in  the 
third  lecture,  that  any  account  is  given  of  Gotama.  Again, 
Scott's  reasoning,  like  his  utterance,  is  often  abrupt  and 
jerky.  The  thought  is  elliptical,  and  some  of  the  paragraphs 
are  hard  reading.  There  is,  as  Professor  Paterson  puts  it, 
a  want  of  lucidity  in  the  expression  of  the  subsidiary 
thinking.  The  lectures  run  from  60  to  70  pages  each,  and 
there  are  no  sub-headings  in  the  text,  breaking  up  the 
subjects  and  paragraphs.  There  is  no  index,  a  grievous 
detriment  to  the  work  as  one  of  reference. 

But  with  all  these  defects  the  work  is  a  notable  one, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  many  respects 
masterly.  The  pages  are  crammed  with  thought,  and 
the  ideas  are  often  both  original  and  highly  suggestive. 
The  writer,  too,  displays  not  only  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  East,  but  also,  what  was 
perhaps  as  little  expected  in  Scott,  a  great  store  of 
information  as  to  the  history  and  development  of 
Christianity  during  the  first  millennium.  It  must  not  be 
presumed,  from  what  has  been  written  above  as  to  the 
irksomeness  of  perpetual  contrast,  that  Scott  is  altogether 
unsympathetic  towards  Buddhism.  On  the  contrary,  in 
dealing  with  Buddhism  and  with  topics  of  comparative 
religion,  the  writer  displays  a  liberality  of  thought  which 
might  not  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  rigidly  orthodox, 
and  which  would  certainly  have  been  very  unwelcome 
sixty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  statesman — I  think  it  was  Pitt — 
who,  being  found  listening  most  attentively  to  a  long  and 
dull   speech   in    the    House   of  Commons,  was   questioned 
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by  a  friend  as  to  why  he  troubled  to  hsten.  "  Because," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  mean  to  make  that  speech  myself." 
Research  moves  so  rapidly  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
volume  of  thirty  years'  standing  upon  such  a  subject  as 
Buddhism  will  ever  be  reissued.  Otherwise,  the  rearrange- 
ment, recasting,  and  reissue  of  Scott's  Lectures  would 
not  be  unprofitable.  As  they  are,  however,  they  are  still 
well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  student  of  theology,  and 
of  a  place  in  the  theological  library.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  thoughts  in  the  volume  is  the  last : — 

"  The  fact  that  in  modern  Buddhism  the  object 
of  worship  is  not  the  Buddha  that  was,  but 
Maitreya  who  is  to  be,  is  a  pathetic  confession  that 
its  Messiah  is  yet  to  come.  Could  Gotama's  voice 
be  heard  down  to-day  from  '  the  quiet  shore '  to  the 
millions  who  have  taken  hold  of  him  in  the  hope  of 
finding  deliverance  from  the  miseries  and  perplexities 
of  this  sinful  world,  it  would  but  repeat  a  testimony 
once  heard  on  Jordan's  banks :  *  There  standeth  one 
among  you  whom  ye  know  not,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.'  " 

"  Sacrifice." 

In  1892-93  Scott  delivered  the  Baird  Lectures.  His 
subject  was  "Sacrifice;  its  Prophesy  and  Fulfilment." 
In  his  Preface  he  explains : — 

"The  theme  was  suggested  more  than  thirty  yeais 
ago  by  Archbishop  Trench's  Hulsean  Lectures  (1866), 
upon  'Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations,  or  the  Un- 
conscious Prophecies  of  Heathendom.'  That  work 
powerfully  impressed  me  at  the  time,  and  it  has 
given  direction  to  much  of  my  reading  ever  since. 
It   sent   me   to   study   Eusebius    and    other   works   of 
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the    earl)^  Fathers    of    the    Church ;    to    admire    and 
profit   by   the  vast   stores  of  information  available  in 
the  magnificent  folios  of  English  scholars  like  Spencer, 
Selden,    Lightfoot,    and   Warburton ;    and    so    it    pre- 
pared   me    to    welcome   with   thankfulness    the    ever- 
multiplying  literature  which  the  study  of  comparative 
religion  has  produced  in  our  generation.      I   am   not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  the  great  world  of  belief  and 
thought   represented   by  the   pre  -  Christian   and   non- 
Christian  religions  has  always  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
attraction.      It   should  be   no  surprise  to  any  one  to 
find  that  our  religion  is  not  marked  off  and   differen- 
tiated    from     all     other    religions     by    hard    lines    of 
antagonism.       It    is    indeed    as    distinct    from     and 
superior    to    heathenism   as   the    mountain    is    unlike 
to  and  above  the  plain ;    but   Christianity  so  reaches 
down   to   heathenism,   and    heathenism   so  aspires  to- 
wards   Christianity,    that    it    is   difficult   sometimes  to 
say  where  the  plain  ends  and  the  mountains  begin." 
This  work,  like  the  lectures  upon  Buddhism,  has  very 
considerable  merits,  but  it  has  also  some  serious  defects. 
To  notice  the  defects  first.     There  are  the  same  deficiencies 
in  form  as  in  the  work  upon  Buddhism — no  index,  no  sub- 
headings  in    the    text,    and    no  preliminary  statements  of 
conclusions  to  be  established,  or  final  statements  of  results 
as  they  are  ascertained.     In  some  parts  there  is  perplexing 
crowding,  and  in  other  parts  unnecessary  diffusion  or  even 
prolixity.     There  is  no  denying  that  the  volume  is  heavy 
reading.      And    here,    quite    as  much    as   in   the   work   on 
Buddhism,  one  cannot  restrain  the  wish  that  this  wealth  of 
material  and  of  thought  were  utilised  for  a  more  terse,  clear, 
orderly,  and  interesting  statement !     A  venerable  but  auda- 
cious  elder  once   called  down    the  wrath  of  Dr   Norman 
Macleod  of  St  Stephen's,  Edinburgh,  by  a  suggestion  that 
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he  might  infuse  more  popular  interest  into  his  sermons. 
But  there  was  a  measure  of  wisdom  in  the  elder's  sugges- 
tion. The  exciting  of  popular  interest  is  not  a  specially 
worthy  end  in  itself,  but  without  popular  interest  the  most 
edifying  and  convincing  sermon  is  thrown  away,  for  it  is 
not  listened  to.     Similar  considerations  appl}'^  to  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  upon  Sacrifice  has  undoubted 
merits  of  no  mean  order.  It  bears  witness  to  wide  and 
recondite  reading  and  research,  and  it  is  full  of  ingenious 
and  stimulating  thought.  The  earlier  chapters  upon  sacri- 
fice in  heathen  religions  are  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
study  of  comparative  religion,  and  open  up  to  the  reader 
many  fruitful  fields  of  research.  It  is  curious,  considering 
who  Scott  was,  that  the  work  is  stronger  in  its  treatment  of 
heathen  sacrifice  than  of  sacrifice  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
stronger  in  its  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the 
New.  There  runs  through  the  whole  volume  the  eclectic 
catholicity  of  sympathy  that  marks  the  work  upon  Bud- 
dhism. Even  as  regards  the  central  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement — the  supreme  completion  of  sacrifice — Scott 
is  cautious  and  eclectic.  There  are  many  theories,  there  is 
a  measure  of  truth  in  all  of  them,  but  they  are  all  morejor 
less  provisional.     None  is  the  truth. 

"  What  we  have  all  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  keep 
the  fact  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  theories  devised  to  explain  it.  It  is  faith  in 
the  fact  and  not  faith  in  any  of  the  theories  that 
saves  and  sanctifies  the  human  soul.  There  may  be 
much  in  the  fact  which  we  cannot  explain,  but  its 
revelation  can  be  adoringly  received  by  the  sagest  and 
the  simplest  alike.  Just  as  the  sun  has  outlived 
many  well-devised  and  cleverly  elaborated  theories  of 
light  and  heat,  so  the  fundamental  truth — Christ  died 
for  us — which  underlies  our  religion,  has  already  sur- 
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vived    several    theologies,    and    will    probably    survive 
our   latest,   as   a   verity   the    infinitude    of   which   the 
greatest  intellect  may  not  measure,  but  on  which  we 
can  confidently  rest    all  our   hope,  and    by  which  we 
are  really  nourished  into  purer  knowledge  and  nobler 
human  growth." 
Of  the  statement  in  the  foregoing  passage    it    may  per- 
haps be  thought  that,  like  the  several  theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment to  which  it  refers,  there  is  in  it  a  measure  of  truth, 
but  it  must  be  accepted  with   a  certain  intellectual  reser- 
vation.    It  is  not  clear  that  "  died  for  us  "  has  any  mean- 
ing comprehensible  by  the  understanding  if  it  be  divorced 
from    all   theory,    crude    or    subtle,   formulated   or    latent. 
When  one  is  told  that  a  soldier  slain  in  the  war  died  "  for 
us,"  one  may  conceive  of  him  as  dying  to  save  us  from  in- 
vasion, or  to  discharge  our  duty  of  honour  to  Belgium,  or 
to  defend  our  liberties,  or  simply  to  champion  our  nation's 
cause,  or  in  one's  place  because  one  was  not  there.     But 
if   the    mind  is  not  to  rest  on  these  or  any  similar  ideas, 
one  can  accept  the  proposition  only  as    an  ultimate  fact, 
without  any  intellectual,  or  perhaps  even  ethical,  appreci- 
tion  of  its  significance.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  must 
advance  a  little  beyond  the    proposition,  "  Christ  died  for 
us,"  before  we  can    repose    and  say,  "  The  rest  does    not 
matter."     If  the  proposition  be  expanded  to  "  Christ  died, 
to  deliver  us   from    sin,"   and  we    accept   that,  it    may  be 
that  we  can  rest  there,  and  that    belief  in    any  theory  of 
the  "how"  is  not  of  vital  moment. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Scott  seems  to  accept  the 
patristic  theory  that  Jesus  did  not  die  a  violent  death, 
that  His  body  did  not  perish  by  physical  law,  but  that, 
having  endured  the  suffering  of  the  Cross  for  three  hours. 
His  Spirit  voluntarily  departed  from  His  body,  which  was 
not   yet   at   the   point  of  dissolution.      This  theory  seems 
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not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  CathoHc  Creeds,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  certain  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  is  not  likely  to  supplant  the  popular  theology, 
which  teaches  that  Jesus  died,  not  merely  during  cruci- 
fixion, but  by  crucifixion,  that  "the  Lamb  was  slain"  by 
the  hands  of  sinful  man.  The  passages  quoted  in  support 
of  the  theory  do  not  appear  in  any  way  to  bear  it  out. 
No  doubt  Jesus  "submitted"  and  "gave  Himself"  to 
death  for  His  fellow-men  :  so  did  the  soldier  who  put  his 
foot  upon  a  live  bomb ;  yet  it  was  the  bomb  that  killed 
him.  Jesus  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  and 
one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  which  man  has  to  bear  is 
the  mystery  of  earthly  dissolution.  Surely  the  Conqueror 
of  death  looked  death  in  the  face. 

The  general  thesis  which  Scott  seeks  in  this  work  to 
establish  is  that,  whereas  sacrifice  is  universal  in  religion, 
and  belief  in  its  efficacy  ineradicable,  and  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  instinctive,  sacrifice  is  completed,  and  the 
instinct  satisfied,  in  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  central  fact 
in  human  history.  The  difficulty  in  the  argument  as  to 
the  universality  of  sacrifice  and  the  impHcations  in  that 
fact  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  any  explanation  that 
supplies  a  common  element  in  all  sacrifice  other  than  the 
destruction  of  life  or  the  waste  of  comestibles,  neither 
of  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  religious  instinct.  Scott 
explains  the  different  theories — the  gift  theor}',  the  piacular, 
the  federal,  and  the  symbolical — to  dismiss  them  all  as 
not  furnishing  the  common  element,  and  as  based  upon 
"that  rationalistic  view  that  sacrifice  can  be  accounted 
for  on  purely  human  or  rationalistic  views."  In  another 
passage  he  states — 

"  In  sacrificing,  the  worshippers  were  unable  to 
account  distinctly  for  what  they  were  doing:  different 
reasons    for   the   same    sacrifice   would    be    given   by 
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different  sacrificers,  while  of  the    majority  it  may  be 

truly   said   that  just   as   men   pray   long    before    they 

begin    to    theorise    about    prayer,    so    they    sacrificed 

because  they  felt  they  must." 

But  "  must  "  do  what  ?     Surely  not  simply  kill  bullocks 

or  sprinkle   grain !     What   is   it   to    sacrifice  ?      How   can 

we  dissociate  that  from  what  the  worshippers  understood 

they  were  doing?     And  if,  notwithstanding  their  different 

conceptions    of    what    they   were    doing,    they    obeyed    a 

common  instinct,  what  was  that  common  instinct,  if  not 

that  simply  of  slaughter  ?     It  is  here  that  Scott  is  most 

interesting,  but  also  most  obscure.     Having  dismissed  the 

common  understanding  of  what  they  were  doing,  he  seems 

to  reinstate  it  as  a  common  seeking  to  establish  communion 

and  fellowship  with  God.      The   argument   is   stimulating 

and    suggestive,    rather    than    convincing.      Perhaps    if    it 

were  more  orderly,  concise,  and  lucid,  it  would   be  found 

to  be  more  conclusive. 

The  two  chapters  upon  non-Biblical  sacrifice,  which 
follow  this  introductory  dissertation  and  precede  the  con- 
sideration of  Biblical  sacrifice,  are  full  of  matter,  and 
bear  evidence  to  an  extraordinary  width  of  reading  and 
study  They  are  open,  however,  to  the  same  observation 
as  is  a  good  deal  of  the  work  upon  Buddhism,  that  whilst 
they  have  not  the  authority  of  the  specialist,  they  are 
far  too  technical,  particularly  in  terminology,  for  the 
edification  of  the  popular  reader.  The  vigour  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  subsidiary  thinking,  however,  forbid  their  being 
represented  as  a  mere  tour  de  force. 

In  this  work,  as  already  pointed  out,  Scott  shows  the 
same  eclectic  catholicity  of  sympathy  as  in  his  work 
upon  Buddhism. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  sufficient  justice  to  heathen 
religions  has  not  always  been  done  by  the  expounders 
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of  Christianity.  ...  If  the  system  of  sacrifice  among 
the  Israelites  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  teachings  of 
their  psalmists  and  prophets,  it  is  but  fair  that 
heathen  systems  should  be  interpreted  by  the  utter- 
ance of  their  poets  and  philosophers.  A  large  volume 
could  be  filled  with  precepts  and  maxims  culled  from 
heathen  literature,  testifying  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
immoral  are  of  no  value,  and  that  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  implies  that  the  sacrificers  must  be  pure  in 
heart  and  upright  in  mind.  Not  only  did  grave  sages 
like  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  insist  that  a 
right  moral  disposition  in  the  offerer  was  essential 
to  a  proper  sacrifice,  but  play  -  writers  and  satirists 
like  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  and  Persius,  and  comedians 
on  the  stage  like  Menander,  publicly  testified  '  how 
vain  it  was  to  attempt  to  propitiate  the  Gods  by 
sacrifices  of  bulls  and  kids,  by  garments  of  purple, 
by  images  of  ivory  and  emerald,  instead  of  by  refrain- 
ing from  adultery,  theft,  murder,  and  covetousness.' 
Many  similar  testimonies,  almost  as  precise  and  as 
fervent  as  those  of  Micah  and  Amos,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Deity  delights  only  in  righteous  works  and 
regards  as  His  true  sacrifice  constant  justice  and 
purity,  not  of  the  raiment,  but  of  the  heart,  reach  us 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
East.  The  early  Christian  apologists  would  have 
hailed  all  such  as  are  now  available  for  us  with 
thankfulness." 
The  last  sentence  illustrates  a  favourite  thesis  of  Scott's. 
He  maintained  that  the  discovery  of  analogies  and  sources 
in  other  religions,  so  far  from  invalidating,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Religion  is  of  God,  and  humanity  is 
one ;  and  if  Christianity  be  the  truth,  we  must  look  to  find 
something  of  it   in  all  that   is  true  and  holy  and  pure  in 
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other  religions.  St  Paul  and  the  Fathers  were  wiser  than 
the  modern  apologists  who  seek  to  deprecate  the  con- 
clusions to  which  researches  in  comparative  religion  are 
said  to  point. 

All  this,  when  it  is  unearthed  from  his  writings,  suggests 
a  very  different  Dr  Scott  from  the  Dr  Scott  as  he  was  figured 
by  his  ordinary  clerical  contemporary.  If  one  mistakes  not, 
he  was  accounted  a  diligent  pastor  and  a  sagacious  man  of 
business  and  affairs,  whose  theological  tastes  were  satisfied 
by  Hill's  '  Institutes,'  and  whose  modern  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  he  had  any,  was  limited  to  Hodge.  This  mistaken 
estimate  may  be  attributed  to  Scott's  reputation  for  con- 
servatism in  practical  matters ;  his  reticence,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  display  of  his  learning  and  wide  read- 
ing ;  and  his  failure  as  to  form  and  manner  of  presentment 
in  his  two  published  works. 

The  works  upon  Buddhism  and  upon  Sacrifice  were  Scott's 
only  publications  of  any  importance.  In  his  early  days  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  Endowed  Territorial  Work,  and  he 
occasionally  contributed  to  periodical  literature.  His  best 
work  was  never  published — viz.,  his  lectures  upon  Pastoral 
Theology,  delivered  to  the  Divinity  students  at  the  Scottish 
Universities.  Here  he  is  at  home.  Here  there  is  a  master 
dealing  with  his  own  subject.  The  manuscript  of  these 
lectures  has  been  preserved,  and  so  far  as  the  matter  appears 
to  be  of  biographical  interest,  some  account  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


PERSONAL    NOTES — THE    END. 


Scott  kept  a  daily  journal  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry.^  He  did  so  most  methodically,  never  missing 
a  day  except  during  some  illness.  He  kept  it  entirely  for 
himself.  Nobody  else  was  ever  meant  to  see  it.  But  once 
it  was  written  he  hardly  ever  referred  to  it  again,  unless  it 
was  to  check  a  date,  or  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  when 
he  glanced  through  the  year's  record.  Yet  the  keeping  of 
it  must  have  entailed  a  good  deal  of  labour.  Each  day's 
record  runs  to  from  sixty  to  ninety  words.  There  must  be 
25,000  words  in  each  annual  volume,  the  equivalent  of  about 
fifteen  ordinary  sermons.  Everything  goes  down  :  the  morn- 
ing callers,  the  committee  meeting,  the  sermon  preparation, 
calls  or  visits,  the  afternoon  walk,  the  result  of  the  game  of 
golf,  the  dinner  guests,  the  books  read,  &c.  It  is  not  exactly 
a  log ;  true,  he  does  not  moralise,  but  he  freely  records  im- 
pressions, opinions,  and  religious  aspirations.  A  great  deal 
is  recorded  which  another  man  might  have  thought  or  felt, 
but  would  not  have  written  down.  For  example,  it  is  seemly 
and  natural  that  on  Saturday  evening  a  minister,  closing  his 
record  of  the  day,  should  breathe  to  himself  a  short  prayer 
for  grace  for  the  duties  of  the  morrow.  But  Scott  wrote  it 
down.    It  might  sometimes  be  no  more  than  "  In  manns  tuas," 

^  The  journals  prior  to  1893  were  destroyed  before  this  work  was  contemplated. 
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but  it  is  always  there.  In  keeping  with  this  is  the  record 
on  the  fly-sheets  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
volume.  On  the  former  there  are  several  texts  for  the  year 
and  a  prayer,  on  the  latter  a  summary  of  the  religious  ex- 
periences of  the  year  and  another  prayer.  There  was  no 
affectation  in  this,  for  the  record  was  private  and  meant  for 
no  other  eye.  As  some  people  form  the  habit  of  thinking 
aloud  when  alone,  so  (as  already  pointed  out  in  dealing 
with  his  sermons)  Scott  seems  to  have  formed  the  habit 
of  thinking  on  paper.  There  is  a  curious  record  in  the 
journal  itself  in  regard  to  the  journals  of  past  years : — 

"  13M  [uly  1906. 

*'  Drove  to  the  destructor  to  get  my  diaries  con- 
sumed. Found  it  out  of  order  providentially,  for  on 
coming  home  I  found  one  taken  at  random — 1870,  so 
full  of  profitable  recollection  that  I  resolved  to  keep 
them  all.  How  merciful  and  gracious,  oh  my  God  ! 
Thou  hast  been  to  Thy  sinful  servant !  " 

Scott's  journal  recalls  a  certain  feature  in  his  religious 
life  which  those  who  knew  him  only  in  business  and 
ordinary  life  would  hardly  have  suspected.  The  impres- 
sion he  conveyed  was  that  of  a  man  of  robust,  manly, 
and  sincere  Christian  convictions ;  but  his  warmest  friends 
and  admirers  might  have  been  puzzled  by  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  pious  man.  There  is  a  certain  ambiguity 
in  the  word.  There  is  a  vocal,  unctuous  piety.  Nobody 
would  have  attributed  that  to  Scott.  Again,  there  is  a 
silent,  unformulated,  unconscious  piety,  a  native  rever- 
ence that  never  finds  expression  even  to  itself.  Many 
might  have  attributed  that  to  Scott.  But  this  would 
have  been  a  mistake.  Scott's  piety  was  conscious,  intro- 
spective, mentally  formulated,  constantly  recorded  upon 
paper  which  nobody  was  ever  meant  to  peruse.     He  seems 
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to  have  carried  about  with  him  a  constant  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  guidance 
and  support  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  gave  much  time 
to  private  prayer.  The  words  which  seem  best  to  sum 
up  his  religious  experience,  and  which  he  constantly  re- 
peats in  his  journal,  are  **  waiting  upon  God."  No  under- 
taking and  no  division  of  time  closes  without  the  record  of 
a  sentiment  of  humble  gratitude,  devotion,  or  dedication. 
Many  a  man  may  have  such  thoughts  present  to  his  mind 
and  never  dream  of  recording  them.  Scott  jotted  them 
down.  He  must  have  found  this  somehow  helpful  to  him- 
self, for  what  he  wrote  was  meant  for  no  other  eye,  and 
hardly  afterwards  even  for  his  own.  There  is  a  certain 
old-fashioned  simplicity  in  some  of  Scott's  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  God.  He  thanks  God  for  minor  benefits,  or 
the  mitigation  of  minor  ills,  where  it  is  difficult  for  the 
modern  mind  to  conceive  of  any  special  Divine  inter- 
position. That  mind  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  Deit}'  as 
moved  to  influence  the  weather  of  Scotland  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  day  of  St  George's  Sunday  -  school 
picnic.  Yet  Scott  records  his  "  Thank  God  !  "  that  the 
rain  kept  off  and  the  children  got  home  dry.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  of  Scott's  robust  intelligence  and  familiarity  with 
modern  thought,  such  thanksgiving  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  logical  in  the  particular  instance.  It  is  the  expression 
rather  of  a  habit  of  thought,  which  carries  about  with  it 
a  constant  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  finds  tradi- 
tionary utterance  on  occasion. 

More  congenial,  perhaps,  to  the  modern  mind  is  such  a 
record  as  the  following  : — 

"23rrf  Oct.  1897. 

"  Walked  to  Queensferry,  the  flames  of  autumn  gone, 
the  embers  all  aglow  in  the  woods.  What  loveliness  ! 
What  miracles  of  colour !     What  wealth  of  shed  en- 
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deavour!     What  hope  of  life  to  come!     God,  I  thank 
Thee  for  the  vision." 


Many  men  might  have  thought  thus,  few  could  have 
expressed  it  better,  but  still  fewer  would  have  written  it 
down  without  any  literary  purpose,  or,  indeed,  any  pur- 
pose, except  to  express  it  and  leave  it  to  perish  like  the 
leaves. 

Scott  belonged  to  no  distinctive  school  of  theology.  He 
firmly  believed  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  he  did  not  do  so  blindly,  for  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  matter,  and  he  continued  these  studies  to  the 
last.  His  only  tendency,  which  some,  perhaps,  might  be 
disposed  to  regard  as  dangerous,  was  to  find  a  wider 
horizon  for  some  of  these  truths  than  even  the  Scriptural 
narrative— a  tendency  fostered  by  his  long  study  of  com- 
parative religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  unity  of  humanity. 
As  regards  Orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  neither  the  Re- 
formed, nor  the  Medieval,  nor  the  Patristic,  nor  even  the 
Primitive  Church  was  an  ultimate  authority.  The  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  is  an  absolute  standard,  but  there  is  no 
other.  The  perfection  even  of  the  Primitive  Church  was 
perfection  for  its  own  conditions,  and  for  the  conditions 
of  the  world  as  it  found  them.  We  should  not  lightly 
depart  from,  or  refuse  to  revert  to,  authenticated  rules  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  but  the  same  Spirit  which  guided 
that  Church  to  plan  may  constrain  us  to  modify  to  suit 
the  new  conditions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  But 
the  Catholic  Faith  once  comm.itted  to  the  saints,  and  the 
sacraments  as  instituted  by  our  Lord — these  are  unchange- 
able. Scott  was  a  sacramentarian  after  the  teaching  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism ;  and  loyal  as  he  was  to  his  Church,  he 
admitted  that  in  the  past  the  teaching  of  the  Church  had 
been   inadequate   and  the  practice  unsatisfactory.      Better 
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things,  he  said,  are  now  appearing,  but  for  long  baptism 
was  treated  as  little  more  than  the  "  naming  "  of  the  child 
by  the  minister,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  ceremony 
simply  of  commemoration,  rather  than  of  communion  with 
a  living  and  personal  Saviour.  In  most  matters  a  strong 
upholder  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  Scott  sympathised 
with  and  practised  disregard  of  the  old  law  which  forbade 
the  administration  of  Communion  to  those  unable  to 
attend  public  divine  service.  This,  like  the  law  now  in 
desuetude,  which  forbade  services  at  the  grave,  was  part 
of  the  post -Reformation  reaction  against  Romish  abuses, 
and  was  meant  as  a  safeguard  against  superstition.^  But 
superstitious  practices  have  sometimes  been  associated  with 
celebrations  in  Church.  Shall  we  then  discontinue  these 
celebrations?  "No,"  is  the  reply;  "we  have  the  direct 
command  of  our  Lord."  But  does  this  command  not 
reach  the  sick-room  and  the  homes  of  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  ?  If  the  Supper  be  indeed  communion  for  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  the  soul,  where  is  the  need 
greater  —  the  call  to  the  ordained  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries more  imperative  ?  Happily,  our  views  and  our 
practices  are  changing.  Our  lads  in  France  had  no 
churches,  no  "  stated  occasions,"  or  communion  -  cards  ; 
but  many  who  now  sleep  in  Flanders  took  into  their  hands 
the  Cup  of  Salvation  before  they  went  "  up  the  line." 

No  two  men  in  the  Church  seemed  more  dissimilar  in 
every  way  than  Dr  Archibald  Scott  and  Dr  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
yet  between  these  two  men  there  subsisted  a  warm  friend- 

'  It  is  curious  that  Baptism  in  private  houses,  in  cases  of  necessity,  like  private 
Communion,  was  one  of  the  practices  James  VI.  sought  to  force  upon  a  reluctant 
Church  (Five  Articles  of  Perth,  1617).  But  the  practice  of  private  Baptism  has 
had  a  very  different  history  from  that  of  private  Communion.  It  was  prohibited 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1690;  but  this  prohibition  has  never  been  strictly 
enforced.  With  curious  perversity,  popular  prejudice  has  favoured  the  one  prac- 
tice and  been  hostile  to  the  other.     See  infra,  p.  301. 
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ship  and  indeed  a  strong  affection.  Scott  was  an  active 
Church  Courts  and  Committee  man.  Boyd  regarded  the 
Church  Court,  to  quote  an  expression  one  has  heard  him 
use,  as, "a  penance,"  and  he  shunned  the  Church  Offices 
and  all  Committees  other  than  that  upon  the  Hymnal, 
a  subject  in  which  he  was  specially  interested.  Boyd 
delighted  in  ecclesiastical  millinery,  Scott  had  little 
patience  with  it.  Boyd  rejoiced  in  the  society  of  the 
socially  or  ecclesiastically  distinguished  —  particularly 
Bishops ;  Scott  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Scott  was 
bluff,  abrupt,  thoroughly  Scottish.  Boyd  was  finical, 
supercilious,  anglicised.  Scott  was  good-natured;  Boyd 
somewhat  malicious.  Scott  readily  forgot ;  Boyd  remem- 
bered. Scott  could  talk  or  could  listen  ;  Boyd  could  talk 
but  could  not  listen.  The  two  men  had  this,  however,  in 
common,  that  they  both  were  pastors,  both  devoted  them- 
selves earnestly  and  assiduously  to  the  discharge  of  their 
pastoral  duty.  Some  of  Scott's  friends  regarded  his 
devotion  to  Boyd  almost  as  a  weakness ;  but  it  was 
no  weakness.  Boyd  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  many 
littlenesses,  foibles,  and  vanities ;  but  these  were  on  the 
surface,  and  beneath  them  all  there  was  a  loyal  Church- 
man, a  devoted  pastor,  a  devout  believer  in  the  great 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  religious  teacher.  If  the  present  writer,  like 
Scott,  is  somewhat  biassed  in  favour  of  Boyd,  it  is  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  owes  more  to  Boyd  than  to  any 
other  man.  Boyd  was  not  a  great  pulpit  orator ;  but 
for  sustained,  stated  preaching  in  his  own  pulpit  —  in- 
teresting, instructive,  suggestive,  and  inspiring  —  he  had 
no  equal.  He  knew  how  to  rivet  attention,  to  inform 
the  understanding,  to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
to  warm  the  heart.  More  than  forty  years  have  passed 
since  as  a  St  Andrews  student  I  listened  statedly  to  Boyd, 
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but  I  remember  more  of  his  sermons  than  of  all  the 
sermons  I  have  heard  since.  Scott  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Boyd's  talk,  though  perhaps  occasionally  he  smiled  an 
aside.  Boyd,  as  has  been  stated,  was  no  listener.  At  a 
dinner-party  he  was  unhappy  until  he  had  caught  the  ear 
of  the  whole  company  and  everybody  else  was  dumb. 
But  if  he  was  assertive  in  getting  to  the  helm,  he  knew 
how  to  hold  it  when  he  got  there.  Once  he  had  secured 
attention,  he  could  keep  it  as  no  other  conversationalist 
in  his  circle :  interesting,  racy,  sarcastic,  inexhaustible  in 
recollection  and  resource.  I  recall  one  ecclesiastical  mot 
uttered  when  Scott  was  present,  which  is  a  good  example 
of  Boyd's   bite:    "I    hardly   know   which    appeals   to   me 

least,  the  unctuous  EvangeHcism  of  C ,  or  the  wooden 

High  Churchism  of  S ." 

Scott's  regard  for  Boyd  and  belief  in  his  fundamental 
worth  were  shared  by  his  neighbour  Dr  James  MacGregor, 
who  was  intimate  with  Boyd  and  used  to  speak  warmly 
of  him.  I  recall  the  amusement  with  which  Scott  recounted 
to  me  a  story  of  the  two  of  which  he  had  just  heard. 
Dr  Boyd  had  written  to  Dr  MacGregor,  and,  instead  of  a 
date,  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  letter,  "The  Eve  of 
St  Agnes'  day."  Dr  M'Gregor  replied,  and,  instead  of 
a  date  at  the  head  of  his  letter,  he  placed,  "The  eve  of 
our  washing-day." 

Dr  Boyd  began  his  life  as  a  preacher  by  acting  as 
assistant  to  Dr  Stevenson  in  St  George's  Church,  where 
his  preaching  is  said,  even  at  that  date,  to  have  attracted 
attention.  When  Scott  was  nominated  for  the  Moderator- 
ship,  Dr  Boyd  sent  him  the  ring  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson, 
Scott's  greatest  predecessor  in  St  George's,  which  some- 
how had  come  into  Boyd's  possession.  When  Dr  Boyd 
died  suddenly  as  a  result  of  an  unfortunate  accident  in 
1899,  Scott  recorded: — 
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'■'■  ■yd  March  1899. 

"  Dr  Boyd  accidentally  poisoned  himself  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  Wednesday  night,  most  startling  and  tragic. 
I  will  soon  have  no  old  friend  left.  None  could 
match  the  one  !     A  man  unique  !  " 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1909,  when  the  reports  of  Scott's 
health  were  gloomy,  I  found  Dr  James  MacGregor  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Melville  Street  gazing  earnestly  towards 
St  George's  Church.  "  What  troubles  you  ? "  I  inquired. 
"  Scott,"  was  his  reply,  and,  after  a  moment,  "  Wae's  me 
for  Scott."  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  two  had  been 
ministers  of  neighbouring  churches  within  almost  a  stone's- 
throw  of  one  another,  and  during  that  long  period  their 
friendship  was  unbroken.  If  Boyd  did  not  resemble  Scott, 
MacGregor  resembled  neither.  Scott  was  reserved,  Boyd 
selective  in  his  affinities,  MacGregor  gushing.  Scott  was 
all  things  to  nobody,  Boyd  all  things  to  somebody, 
MacGregor  all  things  to  everybody.  One  might  have 
deemed  MacGregor  a  toady  if  one  had  overheard  him  with 
a  celebrity.  But  one  would  have  been  disabused  of  that 
idea  when  one  found  him  just  the  same  with  the  humblest 
individual.  You  were  his  dearest  friend,  his  constant 
solicitude;  your  concerns  were  never  out  of  his  mind. 
One  might  have  been  tempted,  perhaps,  in  withdrawing 
toady  to  substitute  humbug.  But  this  would  have  been 
unjust.  MacGregor  was  an  impulsive,  warm-hearted  Celt, 
and,  however  extravagant  his  expression,  for  the  moment 
he  felt  and  believed  what  he  uttered.  Withal,  he  was 
the  kindest  of  men,  and  if  one  were  in  any  real  diffi- 
culty, he  would  spare  himself  no  trouble  to  translate 
his  gush  into  effective  helpful  action.  In  many  ways 
Scott  and  MacGregor  were  complementary  the  one  of 
the  other.     Scott  was  no  orator,  but  an  admirable  debater  ; 
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MacGregor  was  an  orator,  but  hardly  ever  attempted  debate  ; 
Scott  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  MacGregor  had 
no  aptitude  for  detail.  Scott  was  careful  to  cut  his  coat 
according  to  his  cloth;  MacGregor  cut  his  coat  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  trusted  (generally  not  in  vain)  to 
Providence  to  find  materials  for  the  vest.  Scott  stored 
what  he  read  and  made  comparatively  little  popular  use 
of  it.  MacGregor  used  every  ounce.  Scott  was  never 
brilliant  in  his  public  appearances,  but  always  depend- 
able ;  MacGregor  was  often  brilliant,  but  occasionally 
weak  or  outr^.  Reference  was  made  in  another  chapter 
of  this  work  to  a  colleague  of  Scott  who,  when  called  upon 
to  speak,  always  had  sixpence,  never  more  nor  less.  Scott 
always  had  more ;  but  MacGregor  might  have  a  sovereign 
or  only  a  penny,  and  even  if  he  could  find  nothing  in  his 
pocket  but  a  counter,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  produce  it. 
Scott  had  talent,  MacGregor  genius.  Scott  was  a  builder, 
MacGregor  an  artist.  Scott  for  counsel,  MacGregor  for 
inspiration.  MacGregor  for  the  rush  at  a  spiritual  Killie- 
crankie  or  Prestonpans;  Scott  to  stick  to  the  high  ground 
at  an  ecclesiastical  Flodden  or  Dunbar ! 

MacGregor  had  many  admirers,  and  his  quaint  enthusi- 
astic personality  was  always  a  centre  of  interest.  But,  with 
all  his  little  conceits  and  whimsicalities,  he  never  lost  his 
innate  humility.  He  fully  realised  his  limitations  in  those 
spheres  in  which  Scott  excelled,  and  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  them.  Scott  was  his  leader; 
he  knew  his  worth,  and  trusted  his  guidance  on  all  matters 
of  policy.  "  What  shall  we  do  without  Scott  ? "  he  re- 
marked to  me  on  Scott's  death;  "why  am  I  left  here  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground  ?  "  As  Lord  Deas  was  the  last 
judge,  so  in  a  way  MacGregor  was  the  last  minister  of 
the  old  school — the  last,  at  all  events,  who  on  occasion 
could'  talk  Scots  without  affectation  or  vulgarity. 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  Scott's  ministry  in  St  George's, 
Dr  Whyte  was  minister  of  Free  St  George's.  The  relations 
between  the  two  men — each  the  most  outstanding  pastor  in 
his  own  communion — were  extremely  cordial.  "  Scott," 
says  the  venerable  Principal,  "  had  always  an  outstretched 
hand  for  me,  and  always  greeted  me  as  his  'good  neigh- 
bour.' "  When  it  was  proposed  to  associate  a  colleague 
with  Dr  Whyte,  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  Scott,  who 
advised  him  to  consult  Dr  MacGregor.  "With  a  col- 
league," said  Dr  MacGregor,  "you  won't  find  yourself  in 
purgatory."  "  I_am  glad  you  think  so."  *'  No,  it's  either 
hell  or  heaven  ;  generally  hell !  " 

Dr  Whyte  was  two  years  Scott's  senior  in  age,  but 
Scott  was  his  senior  in  the  ministry.  Neither  was  old 
enough  to  remember  much  about  the  Disruption,  but  both 
were  brought  up  in  the  school  of  aloofness  and  bitterness 
of  the  post-Disruption  period.  Both  outgrew  the  narrow- 
ing influence  of  this  early  environment.  Each,  however, 
remained  true  to  the  historical  traditions  of  his  Church. 
In  their  respective  positions  and  in  the  history  and  circum- 
stances of  their  congregations  there  were  potentialities  of 
jealousy ;  but  the  men  were  both  too  big  and  too  large- 
hearted  to  entertain  any  unworthy  feeling  of  rivalry,  and 
their  friendship  during  nearly  thirty  years  of  neighbour- 
hood was  unbroken  and  ever  growing  warmer. 

Professor  Blackie  had  a  great  regard  for  Scott,  and  was 
fond  of  sparring  with  him.  "  Scott,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  a 
very  remarkable  minister ;  when  I  address  him  in  Greek,  he 
knows  it  isn't  Gaelic." 


Blackie  to  Scott. 

"  zWi  Nov. 

"The  Hellenic  Society  meets  here  on  Thursday,  Dec. 
6,  at  8  P.M.   iEschylus'  Prometheus,  tea  at  7.45  ;  no  supper. 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  you  to  cram  yourself  up  to 
the  chin  in  Attic  Greek,  but  come  i  come  ! !  come  ! ! ! 
You  will  meet  with  some  nice  people,  and  perhaps  pick 
up  a  scrap  of  iEschylus'  wisdom  to  adorn  your  Sunday 
sermon." 

Scott  was  a  constant  and  an  omnivorous  reader. 
Except  when  on  holiday,  he  had  little  time  for  reading 
during  the  day,  but  he  read  every  evening.  The  books 
which  he  read,  and  his  impression  of  many  of  them,  are 
recorded  in  his  journal.  The  astonishing  thing  is  not  so 
much  their  number  as  their  extraordinary  variety :  the- 
ology, philosophy — ancient  and  modern — criticism,  poetry 
— even  modern  poetry  —  history,  antiquities,  sociology, 
politics,  economics,  fiction ;  one  day  it  is  Egyptology, 
another  Kipling  ;  to  -  day  it  is  Maeterlinck,  to  -  morrow 
Hume  Brown.  He  was  not  only  a  book  reader :  he  was 
also  a  book  lover.  He  delighted  in  the  old -book  shop. 
It  was  a  fascination  and  a  temptation  —  a  temptation  to 
which  he  often  yielded,  for,  as  he  ruefully  records,  he 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  bookshop  with  more  in  his 
hands  and  less  in  his  pockets  than  ought  to  have  been 
there.  When  he  was  tired  of  an  evening  and  wanted 
something  light,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  the 
catalogue  of  a  second  -  hand  bookseller.  Scott  had  a 
retentive  memory,  and  his  mind  was  well  stored  with 
quotations  gathered  from  his  multifarious  reading. 
Always  a  ready  penman,  he  had  a  habit  of  jotting  down 
words  that  interested  or  impressed  him.  As  regards 
popular  effective  use  of  what  he  had  stored,  his  pre- 
dilection for  thought  or  sentiment,  rather  than  anecdote 
or  incident,  was  an  adverse  factor.  Not  that  he  was 
without  anecdote  or  illustration ;  but  his  range  in  serious 
or    pithy   quotation   was   much   wider.      Mr  Kerr,   of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  Offices,  who  saw  much  of  him  in 
business,  reminds  me  of  his  habit  of  summing  up  a 
situation  in  a  pungent  phrase  or  a  somewhat  recondite 
proverb  —  as,  for  example,  "A  man  who  is  a  god  to 
himself  is  a  devil  to  his  neighbour." 

Scott  was  not  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour,  and  he 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  story  or  a  good  joke  in 
the  right  place,  but  his  standard  was  somewhat  severe. 
Some  deemed  him  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour,  because 
it  often  happened  that,  when  an  easy  laugh  ran  round  a 
meeting,  he  did  not  join,  but  sat  with  grave  and  some- 
what pained  aspect.  But  he  had  a  horror  of  undue  or 
misplaced  levity  or  anything  that  savoured  of  buffoonery. 
So  strict  were  his  views  upon  this  matter  that  one  or 
two  good  men  who  had  a  propensity  in  that  direction 
were  perhaps  somewhat  unduly  depreciated  in  his  regard. 

"Would    that   ,"    he   once   exclaimed,    "had    a    more 

saving  sense  of  humour !  "  Of  a  distinguished  colleague 
who,  though  by  no  means  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour, 
shared  his  distaste  for  ill  -  timed  levity,  Scott  remarked : 
*'  Cooper  and  I  don't  always  vote  together,  but  we  always 
laugh  together." 

Among  the  offices  which  Scott  held  was  that  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  The 
chief  duty  of  this  office  is  to  conduct  a  service  for  the 
herds  in  the  Showyard  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Show. 
This  duty  Scott  regularly  performed,  and  with  much  in- 
terest and  satisfaction.  Another  institution  in  which  he 
was  keenly  interested  was  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh. For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board,  and  he  was  a  most  assiduous  attender.  There 
was  hardly  any  other  engagement  which  he  would  allow 
to  interfere  with  this.  In  the  healing  art  he  took 
more    than    the    ordinary    interest,    and    many    eminent 

s 
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surgeons    and    physicians    were    among    his    most    valued 
friends. 

Like  most  students,  and  particularly  students  of  Greek 
literature,  Scott  took  considerable  interest  in  art,  though 
he  made  no  pretence  to  be  a  critic  or  a  connoisseur. 
Symbolism  appealed  to  him  more  than  portraiture  or  the 
depicting  of  nature.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  architecture — particularly  religious  architecture, 
whether  pagan  or  Christian.  Of  a  visit  to  York  Minster, 
he  writes : — 

"We  were  at  York  yesterday,  and  had  the  Minster 
all  to  ourselves,  as  it  was   Race   Day.      The  feelings 
and  thoughts  and  longings  that  glorious  pile  suggests 
are   unutterable.      I   may  say,   however,    that  I  never 
was    more    impressed    by   the   value    of  cathedrals   to 
Christendom.      They    are    grand    symbols    of    a    still 
grander  truth,    the   one   Temple   of   Christ,    built  not 
of  stone  and  lime,  but  of  the   flesh   and   blood   of  a 
great  Christian  people." 
Scott  was  not  a  party  politician.     By  temperament  and 
tradition  he  was  a  Conservative,  but  his  contribution  to  his 
party  was  his  silent  vote.     He  was  a  member  of  no  political 
club,  association,  or  committee.     Nor,  as  far  as  recollection 
goes,  was  he  ever  seen  at  a  political  meeting.     He  took  the 
ordinary  interest  in  public  affairs  of  an  intelligent  citizen, 
but  he  never  made  a  close  study  of  party  politics,  and  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  not  commensurate  with  his  mental 
ability  and  personal  force.     His  attitude  was  not,  indeed, 
that  of  the  "superior"  person  who  holds  himself  disdain- 
fully aloof  from  such  matters.     But  he  recognised  that  there 
was  other  work,  which  lay  more  immediately  to  his  hand, 
and  had  a  prior  claim  upon  his  interest,  and  which,  he  felt, 
could  be   more  effectually  performed  if  he  abstained  from 
political    activities.      He    was  always  keenly  and   actively 
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interested  in  legislative  or  administrative  action  which 
affected  popular  education  or  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  Missionary  world. 

Scott  could  hardly  be  called  a  sportsman.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  a  very  occasional  angler,  and  on  one  occasion, 
late  in  life,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  a  shot 
at  a  stag.  As  a  boy,  doubtless,  he  played  football  and 
possibly  cricket  after  a  fashion,  but  in  his  school  and  college 
days  these  games  were  domestic,  and  inter-school  or  club 
contests  were  unknown.  Unlike  his  old  friends,  Dr  Giffen 
and  Dr  Marcus  Dods,  or  his  younger  friends,  Dr  Martin 
and  Dr  Paterson,  Scott  never  acquired  the  spectators' 
interest  in  them.  He  could  take  a  look  at  a  game  if  it 
came  in  his  way,  as  one  looks  at  people  skating  on  a  pond, 
or  lambs  romping  round  a  hillock,  but  he  was  not  keen. 
Golf,  however,  he  took  to  in  later  life  with  the  utmost  zest. 
It  was  his  constant  relaxation — at  Duddingston  or  Gullane 
when  he  was  at  home,  and  wherever  he  found  a  links  when 
he  went  on  holiday.  Never  a  first-class  player  and  some- 
what uncertain,  he  was  not  a  duffer,  but  played  a  fair  game 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  played  to  win,  but  playing 
badly  annoyed,  and  playing  well  pleased,  him  more  than 
the  actual  result.  He  was  a  constant  and  vigorous  walker. 
Often  after  a  hard  day's  work  he  would  walk  in  the  gloaming 
round  Arthur's  Seat,  or  if  he  had  not  time  for  that,  round  by 
Craigcrook  and  Ravelston.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
bathing.  His  journal  shows  that  one  summer,  when  he 
was  resident  near  Connel  Ferry,  and  had  to  start  at  6  a.m. 
for  go-and-come  journeys  to  Edinburgh,  he  regularly  had 
his  dip  in  the  sea  before  he  started.  On  another  occasion 
when  his  quarters  were  inland,  far  from  sea  or  river,  he 
found  a  deep  pool  in  a  burn  which  served  his  purpose. 

Although  Scott  was  of  a  genial  and  friendly  temperament, 
had  many  friends  and  a  multitude  of  acquaintances,  like 
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some  other  men  of  mark  he  was  in  a  sense  a  solitary  man. 
One  doubts  if  any  one,  outside  his  own  household  at  all 
events,  quite  knew  Scott.  I  can  imagine  a  reader  of  this 
volume,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  saying  that  he 
disagrees  with  some  of  the  statements  about  Scott  in  this 
work.  But  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  saying,  "  It  is  all 
true,  and  though  I  had  not  access  to  his  private  journals, 
or  any  special  sources  of  information,  I  knew  it  all  before." 
Though  happy  and  cheery  in  his  domestic  circle,  both  in 
his  intellectual  interests  ^  and  in  his  spiritual  life  Scott 
lived  much  alone.  He  spent  much  time  with  himself.  If 
one  met  him  on  his  evening  walk,  he  did  not  make  one 
feel  unwelcome,  but  he  generally  walked  alone.  And  it 
was  not  solely  the  love  of  exercise  that  even  in  a  drizzly 
winter  gloaming  made  him  prefer  Ravelston  Dykes  to 
half  an  hour  at  the  Club ;  nor  was  it  merely  over-pressure 
of  work  that  made  him  sometimes  impatient  at  the  pro- 
longed presence  in  his  study  of  a  chatty  acquaintance,  who 
had  looked  in  "with  no  particular  business."  Scott  was 
not  a  smoker. 

Scott  had  excellent  abilities,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of 
super-eminent  intellectual  power  ;  he  was  well  read  and  well 
informed,  but  not  a  great  or  accurate  scholar ;  he  had 
vigorous  initiative,  but  he  was  not  an  original  inventive 
genius ;  he  was  a  good  preacher,  but  not  a  pulpit  orator ; 
a  forcible  and  effective,  but  not  a  brilliant  speaker ;  he  was 
a  very  good  man  of  business,  alert  and  efficient  in  all 
business  direction  and  detail,  but  he  did  not  possess  that 
supreme  gift  which  sometimes  enables  the  director  of  large 


1  Scott's  reticence  was  well  illustrated  by  his  hobby.  Most  men,  even  reticent 
men,  obtrude  their  hobbies.  Scott's  hobby  was  curious  or  scarce  books.  Hardly 
anybody  knew  of  this.  I  cannot  recall  his  ever  mentioning  the  subject,  and  I 
certainly  never  knew  him  to  exhibit  a  treasure  in  his  library. 
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and  complicated  affairs,  by  discrimination  and  delegation, 
to  control  matters  without  personal  drudgery  or  concern 
with  minutiae.^  In  all  these  spheres  he  excelled,  but  his 
excellence  was  of  the  comparative  rather  than  of  the  super- 
lative order.  In  most  spheres  it  might  be  said  of  him  as 
of  Benaiah,  "  He  was  more  honourable  than  the  thirty,  but 
he  attained  not  to  the  first  three."  How  was  it  then  that, 
in  the  Church,  Scott  not  merely  attained  to  the  first  three, 
but,  like  the  Tachmonite,  "  sat  in  the  seat  chief  among 
the  Captains."  The  answer  to  this  question  can,  I  think, 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "force."  In  a  striking 
passage  somewhere.  Sir  William  Ramsay  speaks  of  the  force 
of  Paul's  personality :  how  it  asserted  itself  in  every  sphere 
of  activity  from  the  Court  of  the  Proconsul  to  the  deck  of 
the  ship.  In  a  humbler  sphere  Scott  exercised  a  similar 
gift.  There  was  a  wonderful  forcefulness  in  his  personal- 
ity— not  charm  or  attractiveness  or  persuasiveness — but 
simply  force.  Wherever  the  MacDonald  sat  may  have 
been  the  head  of  the  social  table,  but  wherever  Scott 
sat  was  the  head  of  the  counsel  table.  His  advice  was 
sagacious,  his  judgment  robust,  his  expression  clear  and 
confident ;  but  above  and  beyond  all  this  there  was  in 
his  intervention  a  force  which  carried  assent  even  if  it 
did  not  always  carry  full  conviction.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  compare  small  things  with  great  —  to  take 
another  Biblical  analogy  —  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
after   briefly   summing   up   the   case,    St   James   proceeds : 

^  Entire  self-dependence  was  a  somewhat  marked  feature  of  Scott.  In  his 
busiest  hours  he  never  had  a  secretary,  and  he  did  not  employ  his  assistants  to 
help  him  with  secretarial  work.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  temperamentally  he  would  have 
found  secretarial  assistance  a  help.  His  parochial  assistants  were  devoted  to 
him,  but  sometimes  they  regretted  his  indisposition  or  inability  to  shift  entirely 
over  to  them  definite  pieces  of  responsible  work.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
wondered  that  they  found  so  little  to  do. 
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"Therefore  my  judgment  is,"  &c.  After  that  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said  but  to  frame  the  letter  to  Antioch.  So 
was  it  at  many  a  Board  or  Committee  meeting  when,  after 
hstening  to  what  others  had  to  say,  Scott  at  last  intervened. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  frame  the  Minute. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  dealing  with  the  Assembly,  Scott, 
though  powerful,  was  not  so  overmastering  in  a  large  public 
body  as  in  a  small  private  conference.  The  force  was  in 
the  personality,  and  the  members  of  a  public  assembly  are 
not  brought  into  such  intimate  personal  touch  —  even 
physical  distance  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  force 
of  Scott  was  felt  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  but 
the  secret  of  that  force  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  it.  Its  persistent  assertion  through- 
out life  is  confirmed  not  only  by  personal  recollection 
extending  over  many  years,  but  by  every  record  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  very  earliest  years  of  his 
ministry.  It  was  neither  persuasiveness  nor  dexterity, 
though  Scott  possessed  a  measure  of  both ;  nor  was  it 
browbeating  or  bullying,  for  Scott  treated  opponents  with 
personal  courtesy ;  nor  was  it  austere  goodness  or  overflow- 
ing sweetness  of  character,  for,  outside  his  own  family 
and  flock,  Scott  inspired  respect  rather  than  veneration 
or  affection :    it  was  simply  force. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  Scott  was  in  indifferent 
health.  It  was  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  any  specific 
disorder  as  the  failure  of  strength.  He  was  tired.  The 
machine  was  running  down.  He  suggested  to  his  kirk- 
session  that  he  should  resign  his  charge,  but  they  begged 
him  to  continue,  and  assured  him  of  assistance  and  for- 
bearance. His  duties  at  the  Assembly  of  1908  were  dis- 
charged with  his  usual  efficiency  and  power,  but  now  all 
such  efforts  taxed  him  much,  and  the  following  winter 
found  him  much  run  down.     His  last  appearance  in  his 
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familiar  pulpit  was  on  Sunday,  27th  December,  igo8.^     His 
note  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  : — 

"  The  year  ending  rather  sadly  for  me  with  its  signs 

of  failing  vigour.     I  have  lost  so  much,  and  I  begin  to 

fear  that  I  will  not  recover  it.     However,  we  shall  try, 

in  dependence  upon  God.     In  Te  Domino  speravi." 

On  the  first   Sunday  of  the  New  Year  Dr  Scott  was  to 

have  preached  in  United  Free  St  George's  Church,  but  he 

was   unable   to  do  so,  and   Dr  Mitford   Mitchell  took  his 

place.      The   last   entry   in    Scott's  journal   is   upon    i6th 

January  igog  : — 

"  Blizzard   worse   than    ever,    so   were   my  lumbago 

pains.     Norman  Macleod  here  for  a  long  time.     Then 

Cameron  ^  to  say  good-bye  on  his  return  to  India,  and 

I  shall  never  see  him  again.     He  has  been  so  good  to 

me  all  his  short  furlough.     God  bless  him." 

It  was  failure  of  ability  vigorously  to  carry  on  his  work 

that  perturbed  Scott  most  when  his  health  began  to  decline. 

"  When  the  shadow  was  beginning  to  fall,"  said  Dr  Cameron 

Lees,  "  Scott  remarked :  *  I   have  but  a  short  time  and  I 

wish   to  work.'  "      He  loved  life,   but   only  as    a  field  of 

work,  and  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  spared  to  an  old  age 

of  enforced  leisure.     Death  he  did  not  fear,  but  he  felt  its 

mystery  and  did  not   speak  lightly  of  it.     On  the  occasion 

of  a  bereavement  in  his   own   family   he   writes:    "What 

mystery  all  this   even   with  the   light    the   Gospel  throws 

on  it !      Perhaps  were  there    no    mystery   about    it   there 

would  be  less  profit  to  us  in  pondering  it.     There  would 

be  less  pain  certainly,  but  that  means  there  would  be  less 

gain." 

Dr  Scott  died  at   North   Berwick  upon  i8th  April  igog. 
I  happened  to  be  at  North  Berwick  at  the  time,  and  I  met 

1  The  text  was  "  Dead  with  Christ,"  Col.  ii.  20. 

2  The  late  Rev.  John  Cameron,  Senior  Presidency  Chaplain,  Bombay. 
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his  dear  son,  Robert,  on  the  street  that  forenoon.     "  The 
old  man  is  at  rest,"  he  said. 

The  body  of  Dr  Scott  was  borne  from  St  George's  Church 
to  the  Dean  Cemetery,  where  rest  more  men  who  were  of 
note  in  Victorian  Scotland  than  in  any  other  place  of  sepul- 
ture in  our  land.  The  successor  to  the  pulpit  of  Candlish, 
Dr  Kelman,  came  to  the  church  which  Candlish  left,  to 
take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  funeral  services  of  one 
whom  he  regarded,  not  as  a  rival  but  as  colleague,  a  fitting 
symbol  of  that  reconciliation  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Scott. 
Flint  was  there,  the  most  pathetic  figure  in  that  great  throng, 
the  light  of  memory  and  recognition  struggling  dimly  through 
the  mist  that  had  settled  upon  his  brain.  The  Moderator 
(Dr  Theodore  Marshall),  Dr  James  MacGregor,  Dr  Donald 
Macleod,  and  Dr  Mitford  Mitchell  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices at  the  house,  the  church,  or  the  grave.  All  four 
have  now  followed  Scott.  Dr  Theodore  Marshall  was  the 
first  to  go,  for  only  a  fortnight  later  a  similar  procession 
wended  its  way  from  St  Cuthbert's  Church  to  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  to  leave  the  Moderator  in  the  gracious  keeping 
to  which  he  had  committed  the  leader  of  the  Church. 


APPENDIX. 

DR   SCOTT'S    OWN   ACCOUNT   OF    HIS   PASTORAL 
METHODS   AND    IDEALS. 

Courses  of  lectures  upon  Pastoral  Theology  are  delivered 
to  the  students  of  theology  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
the  University  seats,  not  by  professors,  but  by  parish 
ministers  of  wide  practical  experience.  Dr  Scott  was 
chosen  to  deliver  such  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  time 
when  his  ministry  in  St  George's  had  approved  his  emi- 
nence as  a  pastor.  These  lectures  are  before  me  in 
manuscript,  and  they  so  impressed  me  that  I  considered 
as  to  printing  them  in  extenso  as  an  Appendix  to  this 
volume.  I  concluded,  however,  that  the  incorporation  of 
a  course  of  lectures  in  a  personal  memoir  would  be  a 
too  daring  literary  experiment.  But  the  lectures  might 
with  advantage  be  published,  on  account  not  only  of  their 
pastoral  counsel,  but  also  of  their  vigorous  and  luminous 
treatment  of  many  religious  and  ecclesiastical  problems — 
Ordination,  the  Sacraments,  &c.  As  regards  the  present 
volume,  it  contains  a  record  of  Scott  as  a  pastor,  and  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  omit  altogether  the  indirect 
pastoral  autobiography  embodied  in  these  lectures.  Ac- 
cordingly, passages  are  here  printed  which  appear  to 
possess  biographical  interest  as  illustrative  or  explanatory 
of  Scott's  ideals  and  methods  in  his  practical  work  as  a 
minister. 
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I. 

From  Lecture  L,  on  "Preparation  for  the  Ministry." 

The  substance  of  these  addresses  has  been  gathered,  not  from 
books,  but  from  personal  observation  and  reflection  continued 
during  forty  years  of  service  in  various  capacities,  and  in  divers 
spheres  of  duty,  and  they  are  offered  not  as  the  maxims  of  a 
teacher,  but  as  the  suggestions  of  a  fellow-learner.  He  would  be 
a  very  untrustworthy  guide  who  professed  to  know  all  about  this 
subject,  for  the  most  successful  minister  finds  every  now  and  then 
some  prejudices  to  unlearn  or  some  mistake  to  correct.  Any  little 
wisdom  I  have  gained  has  been  the  result  as  much  of  failure  as  of 
success.  No  man  ever  succeeds  in  realising  all  his  ideals,  and  yet 
no  man  who  strives  honourably  to  do  so  ever  wholly  fails.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  very  first  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  ministry  is  never 
to  be  discouraged  by  our  failures,  for  failure,  if  our  aim  be  lofty 
and  our  motive  pure,  generally  proves  to  be  a  partial  success. 


Habits  of  Study. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  future  success  that  you  leave  the 
University  enriched  with  prizes  and  crowned  with  honours.  These 
are  good  things  worth  working  for,  and  if  worthily  gained  they  may 
greatly  promote  your  ministerial  success,  though  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  essential 
to  success,  and  that  is  that  you  acquire  here  and  now  the  faculty 
and  habit  of  close  and  patient  study.  It  is  true  that  men  who 
never  gained  a  single  prize  at  the  University  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church,  but  it  is  also  true  that  an  idle  dishonest 
student  who  scamped  his  work  at  the  University  never  turned  out 
to  be  an  efficient  and  successful  minister.  Most  men  find  that  on 
leaving  the  University  they  pass  into  another  stage  of  education, 
and  that  in  honestly  attempting  to  teach  they  really  begin  to  learn. 
The  utmost  that  a  professor  can  do  for  the  student  is  to  introduce 
him  to  the  field,  explain  the  apparatus,  and  instruct  him  how  to 
use  and  apply  them.  Professors  stimulate  his  scholarly  tastes,  help 
him  to  acquire  scholarly  precision  of  thought  and  exactness  of 
expression  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  student  educates  himself. 
There  must,  however,  be  something  amiss  either  in  their  teaching 
or  in  the  student's  application  if  he  does  not  leave  the  University 
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as  a  scholar,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  very  learned  man,  but 
that  he  is  a  man  devoted  to  learning.  He  must  habitually  study 
as  a  minister  just  because  he  professes  to  teach.  He  must  en- 
deavour to  learn  the  truth,  because  it  is  his  office  to  preach  it. 
The  people  to  whom  he  ministers  will  soon  discover  whether  he 
is  a  scholar  or  a  quack. 


An  Ignorant  Ministry. 

An  ignorant  ministry  in  any  age  is  a  standing  danger  to  Church 
and  State.  When  the  spiritual  teachers  of  a  people  are  uninformed 
religion  degenerates  into  fanaticism,  or  vanishes  in  practical  in- 
fidelity. The  faith  of  the  Church  is  perverted  into  superstition, 
or  it  is  wasted  by  heresy.  The  more  ignorant  ministers  of  religion 
are,  the  more  arrogant  are  their  pretensions,  the  more  sectarian  their 
attitude,  the  more  domineering  their  despotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  cultured  the  ministry  the  more  tolerant  it  is.  Next 
to  genuine  piety  there  is  no  surer  guarantee  for  catholicity  of  spirit 
than  the  love  of  learning.  The  pursuit  of  studies  in  common  acts 
as  a  strongly  uniting  force  among  those  who  are  widely  separated 
by  their  ecclesiastical  and  political  connections. 


A  Studious  Ministry^ 

Properly  to  fulfil  his  office,  the  minister  must  be  a  man  of  well- 
disciplined  mind.  Intellectual  power  is  never,  of  course,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  spiritual  power,  but  assuming  spiritual 
power,  intellectual  culture  will  render  it  more  effective  for  the 
defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Faith.  So,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  Church,  and  do  in  it  his 
simple  duty  to  his  generation,  he  must  continue  to  prosecute  all 
through  his  ministry  studies  similar  to  those  in  which  the  student 
is  now  engaged.  He  is  expected  to  grow  in  knowledge,  never 
forgetting  what  he  has  learned,  but  increasing  the  store  thereof. 
His  future  studies  need  not  be  confined  to  those  which  he  is  now 
endeavouring  to  prosecute.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  and  more  varied 
are  the  fields  which  he  explores,  the  healthier  will  be  his  mind. 
Real  knowledge  of  any  subject  is  always  a  solid  gain,  and  will  be 
found  directly  or  indirectly  to  throw  very  helpful  light  upon  the  one 
great  study  to  which  he  is  consecrated.  The  man  who  is  never 
ashamed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  teacher.  Christian  or  Jew  or 
Gentile,   who   adds   to    his   knowledge,   corrects   his  prejudices,  or 
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strengthens   his   convictions,  will  prove   to   be  best  furnished  and 
equipped  for  the  varied  duties  of  the  ministry. 

If  here  and  now,  when  he  has  no  other  business  than  to  study, 
he  imbibes  a  real  love  of  learning,  acquires  studious  habits,  and 
institutes  a  proper  self-discipline,  he  will  find  in  the  busiest  ministry 
sufficient  opportunities  for  their  exercise.  Love  of  learning  be- 
comes a  power  like  unto  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It  grows 
in  strength  as  years  pass  and  professional  cares  increase.  It  may 
be  difficult  sometimes  to  gratify  it,  but  it  will  never  be  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  minister  who  is  industrious  and  methodical — not 
mechanical  in  his  habits.  Study  is  always  practicable  to  the  man 
who  puts  it,  like  his  devotions,  into  its  place  for  the  day.  If  he 
follows  the  example  of  Dr  Chalmers,  and  has  always  on  hand  a 
subject  other  than  his  professional  ministerial  duty  to  which,  when 
he  is  free,  he  can  recur,  he  will  be  surprised  before  long  how  much 
he  has  accomplished.  How  many  quarters  and  halfs  of  hours  are 
lost  in  the  most  laborious  minister's  day !  It  is  with  our  time 
as  with  our  money,  the  more  we  have  to  do  with  it  the  more 
economical  we  are  in  the  use  of  it ;  and  if  we  insist  upon  our 
keeping  sacred  our  time  for  study  as  we  do  for  our  devotions,  we 
will  generally  find  that  there  remains  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment 
of  our  public  and  social  duties. 


The  Minister  as  Christ s  Slave. 

It  is  not  within  my  commission  to  discuss  your  relation  to  the 
Christ  of  theology  or  the  Christ  of  history,  but  it  is  my  solemn 
duty  to  remind  you  that  the  fundamental  qualification  for  the 
ministry  is  surrender  of  yourselves — spirit,  soul,  and  body — to 
Christ  Himself  as  the  highest  and  best,  the  worthiest  of  implicit 
trust  and  profoundest  worship  that  you  shall  ever  know.  As  minis- 
ters we  are  His  witnesses,  so  to  make  Him  known  as  to  win  the 
reverence  of  all  the  world.  Now  we  can  testify  honestly  only  to 
what  we  have  personally  observed  or  experienced.  That  only 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  and  tasted  of  the  Word  of  Life 
do  we  really  witness.  However  various  are  the  words  used  to 
designate  the  ministry,  whether  apostle  or  ambassador  or  steward, 
they  all  indicate  not  only  close  personal  relationship,  but  subjection 
to  Christ  Himself  so  absolute  that,  in  the  feeling  of  St  Paul,  only 
the  word  "  slave  "  can  adequately  suggest  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  life  when  devoted  becomes  more  complicated.  In 
reaUty  it  becomes  far  simpler. 
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The  Minister  as  a  Social  Pet. 

The  most  insidious  and  painful  temptations  of  the  minister  are 
those  which  assail  his  manhood.  The  sudden  elevation  of  a  young 
man  from  a  subordinate  relation  to  his  professors  to  a  position 
of  authority  in  the  congregation  or  parish  is  itself  very  trying. 
Finding  himself  everywhere  considered,  and  treated  with  deference 
by  his  seniors  and  his  superiors  in  original  social  status,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  conceit  should  sometimes  supplant  humility,  and  make 
him  exaggerate  his  real  importance.  As  a  rule,  congregations  are 
kind  to  their  young  minister,  and  in  their  desire  to  encourage  him 
they  sometimes  make  a  pet  of  him.  Gradually  in  his  relations  with 
others  he  comes  to  regard  himself  as  the  principal  person.  Too 
often  praised  indiscriminately,  he  comes  to  resent  the  slightest 
criticism  as  malicious.  Associating  too  much  with  women,  he 
acquires  their  faults  far  more  readily  than  their  virtues.  Coming 
to  regard  compliance  with  his  wishes  as  his  due,  every  opposition 
is  interpreted  as  hostility,  and  any  contradiction  as  an  insult.  So, 
instead  of  proving  himself  to  be  a  man,  such  a  minister  deteriorates 
into  a  baby,  who  insists  upon  being  pampered,  and  expects  to  get 
his  own  way  in  everything. 


II. 

From  Lecture  II.,  on  "The  Church  and  the  Ministry." 
Church  mans  hip. 

Do  not  conclude  that  we  are  Churchmen  because  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Church,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  have 
dissented  and  seceded  from  it.  For  just  as  Protestants  are  more 
catholic  than  Papists,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Dissenter  may 
be  a  truer  Churchman  than  many  who  annex  the  designation.  A 
Churchman  is  one  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  original 
Church,  and  is  loyal  to  its  noblest  traditions.  The  true  distinction 
is  not  between  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  but  between  Churchman 
and  sectary.  The  sectary  cares  only  for  his  sect,  and  would  sacrifice 
the  rights  of  all  other  sects  to  promote  its  paltry  interests ;  but  the 
man  who  is  most  loyal  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  while 
faithful  to  his  particular  Church  never  fails  to  consider  others,  and 
strives  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Body  of  Christ,  is  the 
best  Catholic  and  the  truest  Churchman. 
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Service  and  Servility. 

The  prominent  idea  in  every  New  Testament  designation  of 
office  in  the  Church  is  service,  which  we  are  ordained  to  render 
to  those  who  belong  as  we  do  to  Christ.  So  there  can  be  no 
higher  designation  than  our  own  word  "  ministry."  It  is  the  Master's 
own  word :  "  I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth."  But  the 
service  ought  never  to  degenerate  into  servihty.  We  are  the 
servants  of  men,  not  to  minister  to  their  Hking  or  to  flatter  their 
caprices,  but  that  we  may  exhort,  instruct,  reprove,  and  rebuke 
them  with  all  long-suffering.  We  are  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,  and 
for  the  same  high  and  holy  ends  for  which  He  served.  Had  He 
come  only  to  gratify  the  world.  He  never  would  have  been  crucified 
by  it.  Had  the  apostles  sought  to  please  men,  they  would  never 
have  been  persecuted,  and  no  one  is  worthy  of  the  ministry  who 
is  not  prepared  to  be  accounted  by  men  as  their  enemy  because  he 
tells  them  the  truth,  and  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

Personal  Influence. 

The  functions  of  the  ministry  are  all  pastoral  in  their  object. 
We  are  to  tend  the  flock  of  God,  giving  heed  to  the  distinct  neces- 
sities of  the  lambs  and  of  the  sheep,  of  the  young  and  the  untried, 
the  adult  and  the  mature,  and  especially  by  example  to  lead  them 
into  the  paths  of  Christian  duty  and  charity  and  fellowship.  No 
command  however  peremptory,  no  exhortation  however  persuasive, 
will  suffice ;  but,  assuming  that  proper  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished, an  invitation  or  call  to  follow  will  generally  succeed.  In 
the  Apocalypse  the  Holy  Spirit  addresses  the  angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches  as  representatives  who  are  responsible  for  their 
condition,^  for,  as  a  rule,  the  maxim  applies  :  Like  pastor,  like  people. 
A  minister,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
is  very  seldom  surrounded  by  a  wholly  careless  and  disloyal 
congregation  ;  and  if  he  be  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  or  abroad,  those  whom  he  serves  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  interested  in  it.  "Take  heed  to  thyself,"  saith 
St  Paul,  for  even  in  ruling  in  the  House  of  God  our  true  govern- 
ment is  conditioned  by  our  personal  influence.  It  is  the  life  after 
all  that  commands  or  enjoins.  The  tongue  can  only  persuade  or 
beseech. 

^  In  Scott's  day  the  angel  was  supposed  to  be  the  bishop  or  chief  minister 
of  the  church.  A  more  subtle  explanation  is  now  preferred.  See  '  The  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,'  by  C,  N.  J.,  p.  15, 
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Sobriety  and  Humour, 

The  true  minister  soon  gets  behind  the  scenes  and  sees  the 
actors  when  the  masks  are  laid  aside  and  Hfe  is  stripped  of  its 
disguise.  Of  the  minister  as  of  one  to  whom  is  revealed  human 
life  as  it  is,  the  pathos  of  its  comedy,  the  awfulness  of  its  tragedy, 
its  shameful  failures,  its  grand  possibilities,  even  at  its  worst,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Scripture  should  lay  stress  upon  his  sobriety  and 
gravity  at  all  times.  The  minister  should  always  be  natural  and 
unaffected,  abhorring  equally  assumed  official  solemnity  and  vulgar 
hilarity  of  manner.  Humour  is  worth  cultivating,  for  it  helps  us 
to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  proportions  and  perspective 
of  life ;  it  can  feather  and  give  direction  to  wise-winged  word,  so 
that  it  shall  enter  the  conscience  without  causing  a  rankling  wound 
in  the  heart.  But  humour  is  very  different  from  frivolity,  and  from 
all  the  parts  which  a  minister  may  be  tempted  to  play  he  should 
shrink  with  a  kind  of  horror  from  that  of  the  religious  "funny 
man,"  who  degrades  all  he  touches  and  makes  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines, not  because  they  have  put  out  his  eyes,  but  because  he  covets 
their  applause.  Let  us  strive,  wherever  we  are,  to  keep  the  sanctity 
of  our  calling  clearly  before  us,  for  if  we  are  resolved  always  to 
behave  as  Christians,  our  conduct  will  never  be  unbecoming  a 
minister. 


III. 

From  Lecture  III.,  on  "  The  Preacher." 

Preaching  and  Prayer. 

The  gift  of  preaching  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  gift  of  prayer 
that  whoever  covets  earnestly  the  one  will  generally  possess  the 
other.  The  man  who  prays  earnestly  will  never  preach  vapidly,  and 
the  man  who  preaches  faithfully  will  be  able  to  pray.  We  make 
a  great  mistake  when  we  try  to  separate  the  two  or  when  we  exalt 
the  one  above  the  other.  Both  are  of  prime  importance,  and  in 
preparing  for  public  worship  we  must  give  diligent  heed  to  both. 
We  are  not  properly  preparing  for  our  duty  if  we  are  concerned  only 
about  our  sermon,  trusting  to  read  our  prayers  from  a  book ;  or  if, 
judging  that  ^anything  will  do  for  a  sermon,  we  spend  our  energy  in 
making  prayers  by  collecting  extracts  from  ancient  or  modern 
manuals  of  devotion. 
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The  Topical  and  the  Theological  Sermon. 

The  function  for  which  the  pulpit  was  instituted  was  neither  the 
investigation  of  scientific  or  philosophical  problems  nor  the  discus- 
sion of  literary  or  political  topics  of  the  day.  To  passing  events  the 
preacher  may  occasionally  have  to  refer,  but  never  as  a  platform 
orator  may  or  a  writer  for  the  Press.  It  is  a  mean  abuse  of  his 
opportunity  to  set  forth  his  personal  views  on  matters  on  which  the 
public  are  divided  when  no  one  can  contradict  him  ;  and  besides,  we 
are  ordained  not  to  set  forth  our  own  views  upon  any  subject,  but 
only  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  which  God  has  revealed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men.  This  restriction  applies  equally  to  the  discussion  of 
theological  questions.  We  must  never  confound  expounding  the- 
ology with  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  A  minister  is  ordained  for 
the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Faith,  but  public  worship  only 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  this  by  his  faithfully  preaching  the 
Faith.  He  is  there  to  proclaim  the  Faith,  not  to  defend  or  apologise 
for  it.  Least  of  all  is  he  free  to  theorise  or  speculate  concerning  it. 
He  is  the  deliverer  of  a  message  which  has  been  fixed  by  his  Master, 
and  which ,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  admits  of  no  discussion.  By 
delivering  it  he  may  scatter  his  friends  and  rejoice  his  enemies.  But 
if  he  conveys  it  in  simplicity  and  purity,  not  as  the  Gospel  of  this  or 
any  age,  but  as  the  everlasting  Gospel  for  all  ages  which  he  has 
received  and  believes,  and  therefore  teaches,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  effects. 

The  "/"  Sermon. 

The  Christian  preacher  is  the  messenger  of  Christ.  Conse- 
quently, he  cannot  speak  in  his  own  name  or  at  all  about  himself. 
Perhaps  he  should  not  call  the  text  of  his  message  "  My  text." 
Certainly  he  should  not  use  lavishly  or  in  every  paragraph  or  sen- 
tence the  personal  "  I."  Specially,  he  should  refrain  from  garnish- 
ing the  sermon  with  autobiographical  references,  personal  experi- 
ences, and  confessions,  which  generally,  to  say  the  least,  are 
inexactly  recalled  or  unconsciously  exaggerated.  If  he  feels  that 
the  Lord's  burden  is  upon  him,  his  self-consciousness  will  be 
obliterated  and  he  will  feel  that  he  is  only  a  voice  through  which 
the  Divine  message  ^  is  being  delivered. 

1  This  idea  of  the  "  message  "  was  characteristic  of  Scott.  In  sermon  prepara- 
tion he  would  spend  hours  without  any  progress,  groping  and  praying  for  the 
"message."  Once  that  became  clear,  all  was  straightforward.  His  belief  was, 
"No  message,  no  sermon."  A  good  many  sermons,  even  by  popular  preachers, 
would  not  survive  this  test.  i, 
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The  Parrot  Sermon. 

One  of  the  preacher's  earUest  lessons  is  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts, 
and  to  avoid  coveting  or  imitating  those  of  others.  As  a  rule  we 
imitate  in  others  the  most  prominent  features,  and  these  are  some- 
times the  most  questionable.  A  peculiarity  which  is  only  tolerated 
in  one  notably  superior  to  us  will  make  ourselves  ridiculous.  More- 
over, in  the  effort  to  imitate  others  we  neglect  our  peculiar  powers. 
We  are  all  the  better  for  our  admiration  of  others — indeed,  we  all 
require  an  exemplar — but  what  we  want  to  obtain  from  our  particular 
hero  is  the  inspiration  that  made  him  what  he  is.  If  we  determine 
to  use  him  as  a  model,  and  only  to  reproduce  or  copy  him  in  detail, 
we  generally  succeed  in  making  ourselves  as  like  him  as  a  monkey  is 
like  a  man. 

Paper  or  None. 

The  preacher  who  determines  to  be  his  best  self,  and  to  use 
faithfully  his  own  gifts,  will  not  be  vexed  by  questions  as  to  the 
style  of  writing  or  manner  of  delivery  to  be  adopted,  nor  will  it  con- 
cern him  much  whether  sermons  should  be  read  from  a  manuscript 
or  spoken  without  notes.  If  our  message  has  really  got  hold  of 
ourselves,  we  will  be  guided  to  the  best  way  of  uttering  it — not  the 
ideal  best,  but  the  best  that  is  possible  for  each  of  us.  For  one 
man  it  will  be  best  to  read  his  message,  for  another  it  will  be  best  to 
speak  it.  The  essential  thing  is  to  be  so  full  of  our  subject  that, 
were  the  preacher  who  is  wont  to  read  his  message  driven  on*^ 
occasion  to  deliver  it  without  a  written   note  before   him,   he   yet 


could  do  so,  not  fluently  perhaps,  but  with  real  force  and  fire. 


^  This  is  perhaps  too  broadly  stated.  There  are  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers 
who  would  have  no  real  force  or  fire  without  the  aid  of  the  manuscript,  unless  they 
had  committed  the  sermon  textually  to  memory.  John  Bright  recommended 
speakers  always  so  to  commit  the  peroration.  Dr  Scott,  as  explained  in  Chapter 
VI.,  wrote  his  sermons,  but  neither  committed  nor  read  them.  Fifty  years  ago 
great  merit  was  attached  to  dispensing  with  paper.  If  the  present  writer  may  be 
pardoned  a  personal  reminiscence,  he  recalls  a  private  tutor,  who  was  a  probationer, 
and  wiio  used  to  conn  his  sermons  walking  up  and  down  whilst  the  pupil  was 
doing  his  writing  and  his  sums.  It  ran  thus :  "  '  Here  am  I,  for  Thou  didst  call  me ' — 
I'll  give  you  a  palmy  presently  for  that  blot— Did  Eli  chide  the  child  for  a  second 
time  disturbing  his  repose?  No,  my  brethren  :  mark  the  gentleness,  the  tender- 
ness of  the  old  man's  reply, — and  another  for  stopping  in  the  middle  of  that  hair 
line."  Such  severity  to  a  child  of  seven  may  seem  incredible  nowadays,  but  on 
one  occasion  the  child  counted  his  stripes  during  a  single  lesson,  and  found  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  even  the  paltry  discount  which  Jewish  law  conceded  to  St 
Paul.      Tenipora  inutantur. 

T 
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The  Extempore  Sermon. 

An  indolent  man  was  never  yet  entrusted  with  a  divine  message. 
Never  let  us  dare  to  call  the  garbled  crudities  of  unpremeditative 
speech  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  Extempore  preaching  which  is 
truly  effective  is  never  extempore  thinking  or  preaching  improvised. 
Speech,  to  be  really  fluent,  must  be  the  outcome  of  substantial 
thought.  For  true  exte?npore  preaching,  earnest  and  prolonged 
preparation  is  required.  The  subject  must  be  long  in  mind,  digested 
not  only  in  the  study  but  in  every  pause  of  work,  till  it  becomes 
within  the  preacher  a  living  thing,  waiting  only  for  an  occasion  to 
set  it  free.  This  is  often  forgotten;  indeed,  you  may  hear  extempore 
preaching  disparaged  by  some  who  are  incapable  of  the  effort 
required  to  produce  it.  We  all  know  men  who  affect  to  despise  the 
extempore  speaking  of  sermons,  who  are  in  no  way  ashamed  of  their 
extempore  writing  of  sermons.  They  are  only  beginning  to  look  out 
for  a  subject  when  the  sermon  of  the  extempore  preacher  is  almost 
completed. 

Over  their  Heads. 

We  are  bound  upon  every  occasion  to  bring  to  God's  people  the 
best  we  can.  We  need  never  be  afraid  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  appreciate  our  very  best,  if  our  aim  be  to  make  God's  method 
to  them  clear  and  forcible.  If  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  we 
are  preaching  beyond  them,  we  are  choosing  subjects  too  high  for 
ourselves.^  All  that  we  really  know  and  feel  we  can  make  them 
know  and  feel,  even  though  they  are  not  so  learned  as  we  are. 
"  The  real  use  of  our  learning,"  says  Ussher,  "  is  to  make  our  teach- 
ing plain  and  simple  "  ;  and  provided  that  we  have  clear  perceptions 
and  strong  convictions,  we  may  be  sure  that  even  uneducated 
people  will  apprehend  intelligently  our  highest  teaching. 

Give  them  the  Facts. 

The  first  Christian  sermon,  that  of  St  Peter,  is  preserved  as  a 
type  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church's  history,  for  experience  shows 
that  the  sermons  which  conform  to  it  have  always  proved  the  most 
successful.  This  sermon  reminds  us  that  the  Gospel  we  have  to 
preach  is  neither  a  system  of  metaphysics  nor  of  ethics,  but  a  record 

^  This  seems  to  need  some  qualification.  There  is  nothing  against  which  a 
preacher  needs  to  guard  himself  more  than  speaking  over  the  heads  of  the  average 
listeners,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  consciousness  of  this  mistake  ought  always 
to  be  interpreted  as  consciousness  that  the  preacher  is  out  of  his  own  depth.  A 
sermon  profitable  to  a  country  congregation  ought  to  be  profitable  in  a  University 
chapel,  but  the  converse  does  not  hold. 
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of  facts.  Whatever  else  it  contains  grows  out  of  the  facts,  as  fruit 
grows  out  of  the  bud.^  This  accounts  for  the  universahty  of  the 
Gospel,  for  these  facts  can  be  apprehended  and  applied  alike  to 
the  unlearned  and  the  highly  cultured.  This  stable  foundation  of 
the  Church's  preaching  is  the  secret  of  its  power,  for  preach  when 
and  where  we  may  we  have  always  something  solid  and  tangible 
to  proclaim.  Our  creed,  our  theology,  our  morality  are  all  com- 
prehended in  a  Person,  and  there  is  no  formula  which  can  sum 
up  all  we  believe  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  All  that 
preachers  have  to  do  is  faithfully  and  without  apology  to  set  forth 
these  facts  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  others,  and  if,  emptied 
of  self,  they  be  concerned  only  to  convince  others  of  the  reality 
of  these  facts,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  their  message  reach 
the  conscience,  as  though  Christ  Himself  were  delivering  it,  and 
force  some  to  say  inwardly  to  God,  "What  shall  we  do?" 


Neither  A  rgwnent  nor  Apology'. 

If  preachers  be  wise  they  will  meet  opponents  with  St  Paul's 
weapons.  They  may  accommodate  themselves,  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  but  they  must  not  accommodate  their  message.  Their  office 
is  not  to  argue  with  opponents,  but  to  plead  with  them.  Their 
aim  is  not  to  prove  these  men's  theories  wrong,  but  to  put  these 
men  right  with  God.  We  spend  our  strength  in  vain  trying  to 
refute  or  confound  them.  Their  hostility  is  rooted  in  a  region 
which  argument  cannot  enter.  But  by  simply  preaching  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  we  may  push  their  objections  aside,  like  drift- 
weed  from  the  course  of  a  ship,  and  by  addressing  the  conscience 
we  may  win  the  consent  both  of  the  heart  and  the  mind.  We 
will  never  argue  a  man  into  faith,  though  we  may  succeed  in 
arguing  him  out  of  it ;  but  we  may  lead  him  into  the  faith  by 
showing  him  the  practical  value  of  the  good  thing  which  he  lacks. 
Our  own  personal  experience  of  doubt  will  save  us  from  tempor- 
ising with  it,  or  seeking  to  conciliate  unbelief.  We  never  adopt 
towards  unbelief  an  apologetic  attitude  without  bringing  upon 
ourselves  the  contempt  we  deserve.  It  is  our  duty  to  preach  the 
faith,  not  to   apologise  for  it.^     The  most  aggressive  infidelity,  if 

'  The  present  writer  once  asked  an  experienced  missionary  ho\V  he  would  begin 
explaining  Christianity  in  a  purely  heathen  village.  "I  would  simply  sit  down 
and  begin  reading  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular." 

^  On  being  told  that  there  was  a  chair  of  "Apologetics"  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  Father  Nicolas  Velimirovic  remarked,  "  In  Serbia  we  do  not  apologise 
Jesus  Christ."  It  is  unfortunate  that  two  such  equivocal  expressions  as  "Apolo- 
getics" and  "  Biblical  Criticism"  should  be  associated  with  theological  training. 
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sincere,  will  respect  earnest  belief  frankly  and  simply  expressed. 
Dilettante  scepticism — canting  unbelief — deserve  and  should  re- 
ceive no  answer  from  us. 


No  Stiggestion  of  Diffiailties, 

Another  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to  beware  of  suggesting  diffi- 
culties by  attempting  to  discuss  them.  Often  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  them  away  we  only  succeed  in  planting  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  who  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  are  very  apt 
to  remember  the  difficulty  and  to  forget  the  explanation.  Above 
all,  the  preacher  should  beware  of  airing  his  own  difficulties^  and 
of  running  a  tilt  against  what  he  avers  he  cannot  and  will  not 
believe.  Let  him  preach  what  of  the  faith  he  does  earnestly 
believe,  and  he  will  be  led  from  truth  to  truth.  Larger  experience 
will  probably  bring  comprehension  of  what  he  is  inclined  to  reject 
because  he  does  not  understand  it,  and  will  cause  him  to  treasure 
as  an  aid  and  a  bulwark  what  once  he  represented  as  an  obstacle 
to  his  faith. 

Personal  Doubt. 

If  the  preacher's  intellect  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  he  must  expect 
to  be  exercised  with  doubts  as  to  the  Faith,  but  he  will  probably 
find  that  some  of  these  are  incidental  to  his  spiritual  immaturity,  like 
the  disorders  peculiar  to  physical  adolescence,  and  that  as  he  pro- 
ceeds he  will  outgrow  them.  He  is  not  asked  to  suppress  them,  but 
he  is  expected  to  reserve  them.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  proclaim 
what  he  cannot  believe,  but  he  is  expected,  before  rejecting  every- 
thing because  he  cannot  believe  something,  to  suspend  his  unbelief 
on  these  points,  in  trust  and  hope  that  he  will  by-and-by  be  led  into 
the  truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  must  endeavour  to  bring  his 
doubts,  like  all  his  other  temptations,  under  the  discipline  of  a  con- 
secrated will.  He  must  be  honest,  and  confess  them  to  his  Master, 
who  is  the  only  solver  of  doubts. 


Through  a  Glass  Darkly. 

Let  us  testify  to  what  we  know,  preach  only  what  we  believe. 
Let  us  frankly  confess  there  is  much  we  do  not  know,  and  that 
we  believe  much  that  we  cannot  explain,  though  waiting  hopefully 
for  light  to  do  so.  Let  us  carefully  distinguish  between  varying 
theological  opinions  and  the  unchangeable  Didache  of  Christ,  which 
alone  is  essential  to  salvation.     Science  has  not  exhausted  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  a  single  physical  fact.  The  sun  has  outlived  many 
theories  conceived  to  account  for  it.  Many  generations  of  theo- 
logians yet  to  come  will  not  exhaust  the  significance  of  the  great 
miracle  of  history — the  emergence  of  Christ  in  humanity.  We 
can  take  from  that  fact  only  what  we  have  power  to  draw,  and  after 
millions  have  been  satisfied,  billions  succeeding  them  will  confess 
that  the  well  is  deep.  Our  temptation  is  to  mistake  our  petty 
theory  for  a  complete  solution  of  a  mystery  which  only  omnis- 
cience can  comprehend.  It  takes  all  the  creeds  to  si/ggesf  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  it  is  faith  in  Christ,  not  faith 
in  the  creeds,  that  saves.  The  explanation  may  transcend  our  power, 
but  the  fact  we  can  adoringly  receive  and  believe,  and  the  more  we 
believe  the  more  we  truly  know. 


IV. 

From  Lecture  IV.,  on  "The  Minister." 

Visitation. 

To  preach  successfully  to  people,  we  must  consider  them.  We 
must  do  our  best  by  living  among  them  to  learn  something  of  their 
necessities.  The  duties  of  preaching  and  visiting  ought  never  to  be 
disjoined.  If  our  people  do  not  know  us,  they  will  not  trust  us  ;  and 
unless  we  are  trusted  by  them,  we  will  never  successfully  minister  to 
them.  If  we  do  not  visit  our  congregation,  in  most  cases  our  sermons 
will  be  literary  essays,  ethical  or  theological  disquisitions,  or  senti- 
mental effusions.  Next  to  the  Bible,  the  book  most  demanding  the 
preacher's  attention  is  the  book  of  human  life.  Its  leaves  may  be 
torn  and  its  pages  are  often  soiled,  but  its  contents  are  easily 
deciphered  by  a  kindly  eye.  No  book  ever  printed  has  in  it  so 
many  painful  and  pathetic  and  beautiful  passages.  For  our  own 
sake  as  preachers  we  must  learn  to  visit  the  people.  Visiting  will 
be  found  to  balance  and  complete,  and  really  to  help,  the  work 
of  study.  Personal  contact  with  the  necessities  of  real  life  solves 
many  a  speculative  difficulty  and  supplies  the  inspiration  we  require. 

For  the  rest  this  Lecture  renders  itself  better  to  sunuiiary  than 
to  quotation.  The  following  are  Scotfs  suggestions  based 
jipon  his  personal  experience. 

(A)  Let  it  be  the  minister's  aim  to  visit  every  household  at  least 
once  a  year. 
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{B)  Don't  overdo  it,  and  be  always  running  about  in  search  of  popu- 
larity to  the  detriment  of  serious  study. 
{C)  Avoid  ostentatiously  talking  religion,  and  the  unctuous  use  of 
scriptural  phrases,  but  seek  an  opportunity  naturally  to  leave 
a  word  that  may  be  remembered. 

{D)  Don't  think  it  necessary  always  to  conduct  a  formal  service. 

(E)  Pray  with  the  family  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  but  don't  think 
the  visit  wasted  if  there  is  none. 

{F)  Don't  gossip  about  neighbours  or  other  ministers,  or  pry  into 
family  matters. 

{G)  Avoid  being  drawn  into  any  family  dispute. 

{H)  Cultivate  the  faculty  of  knowing  names  and  faces,  and  remem- 
bering about  absent  members  of  a  family. 

(/)  Try  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  young,  and  to  show  that 
you  do  so. 

{/)  Avoid  pretentiousness,  but  keep  your  place :  always  be  the 
minister. 

{K)  Never  delegate  your  pastoral  visitation  to  others,  least  of  all  your 
visitation  of  the  humblest.^  Let  all  visitation  by  others  be 
supplementary. 

(Z)  Never  walk  into  a  house  as  if  you  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Enter 
a  cottage  kitchen  as  you  would  expect  the  cottager  to  enter 
your  study. 

{M)  Be  careful  to  show  consideration  as  to  days  and  hours  of  visits. 

{2V)  Don't  openly  carry  a  note-book  and  pencil. 

{O)  Don't  condescend  to  the  humble  by  talking  as  they  talk.  Talk 
as  you  talk  to  your  social  equals. 

{P)  Don't  think  that  you  must  make  and  monopolise  the  conversa- 
tion.    Listen  patiently,  and  encourage  questions. 

(0  Never  try  to  proselytise,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  ecclesiastical 
topics  with  members  of  other  communions. 

{R)  Visit  frequently  where  there  is  affliction,  and  never  put  off 
such  visits. 

{S)     Never  stay  away  for  fear  of  infection. 

{T)  Do  not  be  repelled  by  initial  rudeness  or  rebuff. 

{U)  Don't  encourage  or  readily  believe  the  man  who  tells  you  that 
you  are  the  first  minister  that  has  visited  him,  or  who 
detracts  your  neighbour  or  predecessor. 

( V)  Remember  that  the  manse  is  set  upon  an  hill.  Let  the  house- 
hold be  always  orderly  in  all  things,  and  as  well  appointed  as 
prudence  permits. 

( W)  Let  it  be  understood  that  your  study  is  accessible  to  all  who 
have  business  with  you — though  not  at  all  times. 
^  "  Scots  people  will  not  be  cwated." — Dr  John  Gillespie. 
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{X)  Particularly  encourage  the  young  to  come,  and  show  them  that 

they  are  welcome. 
(  Y)  Discourage  children  recounting  to  you  grievances  against  their 

parents,  or  one  spouse  against  the  other. 
(Z)    Don't  "  drop  in  "  with  no  particular  errand  upon  a  business  man 

in  business  hours,  or  encourage  people  so  to   "drop"   into 

your  study. 


V. 

From  Lecture  V.,  on  "The  Presbyter." 

Congregationalism. 

We  are  ordained  to  be  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
must  never  consent  to  become  wholly  ministers  of  particular  congre- 
gations. If  we  do  so  we  rob  the  Church  of  its  strength,  will  be 
tempted  to  disregard  its  authority,  and  even  to  violate  its  constitu- 
tion, and  worst  of  all,  we  grievously  weaken  our  power  of  bringing 
the  divine  blessing  to  those  whom  we  serve.  A  congregation  is  not 
a  religious  club,  existing  for  the  convenience  or  even  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  its  members.  It  is  part  of  a  society  divinely  organised  for 
the  redemption  of  humanity.  It  lives  only  in  the  larger  life  of  the 
whole  Church.  If  it  isolates  itself  it  decays,  if  it  lives  only  for 
its  own  comfort  it  perishes.  Congregationalism  implies  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  Gospel. 

As  presbyters  we  are  expected  earnestly  and  patiently  to  lead 
God's  people,  through  intelligent  and  sympathetic  share  in  all  the 
activities  of  their  Church,  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  His  Kingdom.  If  we  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so,  we 
inflict  upon  them  a  grievous  wrong.  Even  upon  lower  utilitarian 
grounds  the  reflex  benefits  to  congregations  of  sharing  in  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Church  is  unquestionable.  Congregations  that  en- 
deavour to  help  in  the  work  of  the  Church  are  generally  able  to 
meet  fully  their  own  necessities.  In  their  experience  the  proverb 
is  verified:,  "There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth";  while 
congregations  which  refuse  to  do  so,  which  grudge  any  money 
going  out  of  the  parish,  illustrate  the  withholding  that  tendeth  to 
poverty,  for  they  always  find  it  hard  to  fulfil  their  local  obligations. 
The  weakness  often  alleged  as  the  excuse  for  not  supporting  the 
Church  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  it. 
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Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  part  of  the  Church  miUtant.  We 
owe  much  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  recalling  us  to  this  fact.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  organised  on  the  principle  that  every  member  is 
obliged  to  contribute  in  some  way  and  measure  to  its  advance — not, 
be  it  marked,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  battalion,  but  to  the 
advance  of  the  Army ;  and  until  that  principle  is  far  more  exten- 
sively accepted  and  applied  in  our  congregations  than  it  is,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  cannot  fulfil  its  vocation  as  one  of  the 
Churches  of  Christendom. 


Work  the  Secret  of  Unity  and  Brotherhood. 

To  develop  out  of  many  distinct  unities  a  sacred  unity,  to  convert 
a  crowd  into  a  compact  company,  to  give  to  a  congregation  drawn 
together  by  a  minister's  gifts  or  character  a  solidity  which,  when  he 
is  withdrawn,  will  save  it  from  collapsing  like  a  house  of  cards, 
and  enable  it  to  survive  whatever  trials  may  befall  it,  should  be  a 
minister's  chief  and  constant  aim.  The  strength  of  a  congregation 
depends  not  upon  its  size  nor  upon  its  resources,  but  upon  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  that  inspires  it,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  of  developing  and  fostering  that.  The  devices  of 
soirees  and  conversaziones  may  not  be  utterly  useless,  but  at  best 
they  are  but  symbols  of  congregational  unity,  and  may  do  very 
little  to  promote  it.  Those  who  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good,  who  have  come  to  realise  a  common  responsibility, 
have  the  most  real  fellowship.  If  we  would  foster  the  unity  of 
a  congregation  we  must  develop  its  working  power. 


Welcome, 

A  congregation  should  cultivate  an  attitude  of  "  welcome."  It 
is  part  of  the  Bride  who,  with  the  Spirit,  says,  "  Come."  There 
should  always  be  something  about  it  which  makes  a  stranger 
feel  at  home,  a  reminiscence  of  Him  who  drew  all  men  unto  Him, 
who  welcomed  publicans  and  sinners,  and  drove  no  one,  not  even 
a  Pharisee,  away. 

'^Attractive"  Services. 

Our  forefathers  are  judged  to  have  been  far  too  rigid  and 
solemn,  and  we  are  advised  that  it  will  be  a  good  policy  to  sweeten 
our  religion,  so  as  to  make  it  more  palatable.  "Anything  to 
please,"  is  the  language  which  we  should  address  to  the  world  ! 
So  our  sermons  ought  to  be  short,  crisp,  and  entertaining,  with  only 
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a  suggested  appeal  to  the  conscience ;  the  prayers  must  be  works 
of  art ;  the  music  above  all  must  be  bright,  and  the  whole  ser- 
vice must  be  so  ordered  that  people  will  go  away  complimenting 
everybody.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  draw  people  to  church  and  to 
keep  them  attending  it  by  catering  to  their  tastes.  If,  however, 
we  yield  to  this  temptation,  we  find  that,  while  we  may  increase 
the  size  of  the  congregation,  we  weaken  its  power  as  part  of  the 
Church.  It  may  become  a  better  paying  concern,  but  it  will 
speedily  cease  to  be  a  holy  place  in  which  battles  for  truth  are 
fought,  deathblows  are  given  to  cherished  sins,  and  victories  for 
Christ  are  won.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  please  people,  and  it  is 
wise  to  accede  to  the  general  wish  of  society.  Moreover,  it  is  our 
duty  to  improve  the  services  of  our  Church,  and  to  imitate  other 
Churches  in  good  ways ;  but  if  we  seek  to  make  our  services 
attractive  by  annexing  forms  of  worship  merely  because  they  are 
popular  elsewhere,  we  vulgarise  and  degrade  and  render  our  own 
worship  ridiculous.  Instead  of  gaining  the  people  to  religion,  we 
will  end  by  destroying  what  religion  they  have.  The  worship  of 
the  Church  is  among  its  most  powerful  instruments  for  prosecuting 
its  divinely  appointed  mission.  That  mission  ought  to  inspire  all 
its  services,  and  be  the  end  to  which  they  turn,  and  that  is  not  to 
please  but  to  save  the  world. 

The  Kirk- Session. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  a  minister  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  elders.  We  have 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  having  sessionless  parishes,  and  though 
there  are  parishes  in  which  elders  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
obtained,  there  ought  to  be  none  in  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
them.  For  elders  grow  out  of  the  healthy  activities  of  the  Church, 
and  where  there  are  proper  Sunday-schools  and  other  congregational 
and  parochial  institutions,  a  supply  of  wise  and  sympathetic  elders 
ought  always  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
them.  A  session  should  be  large,  and  representative  of  all  classes 
in  the  parish.  In  adding  to  it,  the  congregation  should  be  invited 
to  suggest  the  names  of  persons  considered  to  be  worthy  of  the 
office;  but  the  election  and  appointment  rests  legally  and  rightly 
with  the  session. 

The  minister  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  elders  prudent 
counsel  and  generous  support,  but  he  should  not  expect  all  of 
them  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  activities  they  superintend. 
Some  elders  may  be  unable  to  render  this  service.     Often  it  may 
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be  unwise  or  awkward  to  invite  it ;  but  all  of  them  should  manifest 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  they  should 
never  interfere  with  it  save  for  the  purpose  of  helping.  The  true 
function  of  the  eldership  is  oversight  and  supervision.  Oftice- 
bearers  serve  to  best  purpose  when  they  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  workers  in  their  congregation,  and  were  this  but  half 
realised  in  the  Church  there  would  be  almost  no  limit  to  its 
extension. 

The  Presbytery. 

What  the  session  is  to  the  particular  charge,  the  presbytery  is 
to  all  the  charges  assigned  to  it.  It  adjudicates  as  a  Court  in 
parochial  cases  which  may  emerge,  but  its  principal  functions  are 
episcopal.  It  rules  so  as  to  secure  that  in  every  parish  the  Church 
is  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  National  Church.  Faithful  attendance 
at  all  meetings  of  presbytery,  and  103'alty  in  carrying  out  its  reso- 
lutions, are  among  the  rudiments  of  pastoral  obligation.  A  minister 
proclaims  his  own  inefficiency  and  breach  of  trust  who  boasts  that 
he  never  attends  his  presbytery.  As  a  rule,  such  a  man  will  be 
found  to  be  no  more  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial 
duty  than  his  brethren  who  do  regularly  attend  presbytery.  And 
so  it  is  with  attendance  upon  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly. 
If  we  are  wise  we  will  not  covet  appointment  to  these  Committees, 
but  if  appointed  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  important  is  the 
service  expected  of  us,  and  always  diligently  attend  to  all  the 
business  entrusted  to  the  Committee. 


Citizen  Duties. 

In  becoming  a  minister  a  man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  he  will  not  prove  a  worse  minister  if  he  accepts  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  when  he  finds  he  can  do  so  without  detri- 
ment to  his  ministerial  duties.  It  is  an  advantage  to  associate  with 
the  laity  of  all  professions  and  the  members  of  other  Churches  in 
the  management  of  any  institution  affecting  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community.  It  is  good  to  be  put  upon  a  level  with  others,  to  hear 
our  opinions  questioned,  and  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  or  to 
defend  our  propositions.  If  we  survive  the  test  we  gain  in  in- 
fluence. On  the  part  of  some  of  the  laity  there  is  expressed  a 
contempt — sometimes  affected — for  ministers  as  business  men. 
This  is  fostered  by  the  unbusiness-like  habits  into  which  some 
ministers  fall,  such  as  unpunctuality,  not  keeping  engagements, 
not  answering  letters,  not  promptly  attending  to  duties  they  have 
undertaken   to  perform.     AH   this  manifests  a  deplorable  lack  of 
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consideration  for  others,  and  is  most  offensive  to  business  or  pro- 
fessional men.  A  minister  who  is  free  from  these  faults,  and  who 
observes  even  the  common  business  code  of  conduct,  is  sure  to 
be  respected. 

The  First  Duty. 

But  in  all  these  public  engagements  we  must  remember  that  our 
first  duty  is  that  which  we  owe  to  the  congregation  and  parish. 
These  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  loss  in  the  excuse  that  we 
are  attending  to  other  employments.  The  temptation  is  often  a 
strong  and  a  very  insidious  one,  but  if  ever  we  yield  to  it  we  are 
sure  to  suffer.  Common  honesty  demands  that  our  first  effort  shall 
be  to  perform  the  duties  which  we  have  solemnly  contracted,  and 
for  which  we  are  paid.  If  we  truly  fill  the  sphere  originally  ap- 
pointed to  us  our  energy  will  flow  into  a  larger.  When  we  have 
learned  to  employ  five  talents  well,  we  will  be  entrusted  with  ten. 
Constant  service  of  the  general  public  dissipates  a  minister's  power, 
and  tends  to  impair  his  pastoral  character.  Our  first  aim  should 
be  to  know  and  serve  thoroughly  those  to  whom  we  are  most  closely 
related,  for  then,  even  if  we  are  brought  into  no  wider  relations 
with  the  world,  we  are  serving  our  day  and  generation  according 
to  the  will  of  God. 


VI. 

From  Lecture  VI.,  on  "  Stewards  of  the 
Mysteries  of  God." 

Praise. 

All  parts  of  the  service  of  public  worship  are  important,  and  no 
part  can  be  slurred  without  detriment  to  the  worshipper.  We 
should  never  leave  the  psalms  and  hymns  to  be  selected  by  the 
choir,  and  we  ought  never  to  take  from  Psalter  or  Hymnal  just  what 
comes  ready  to  our  hand.  We  should  prayerfully  endeavour  to 
find  those  most  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
should  have  some  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 

Reading. 

We  ought  also  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  ought  to  read  not  mere  snippets,  but  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible.     We  must  not  assume  that  the  worshippers  know 
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the  contents  of  their  Bibles.  Many  are  ignorant  of  them.  In  this 
respect  we  have  deteriorated  from  the  attainments  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  as  yet,  though  we  freely  confess  the  declension,  we  have 
done  nothing  as  a  Church  to  remedy  it.  Left  to  the  freedom  of 
our  own  will,  we  should  select  from  all  canonical  books  suitable 
readings  in  regular  consecutive  order,  or,  keeping  that  principle  in 
view,  select  such  as  bear  upon  or  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 
sermon. 

Unity  in  the  Service. 

We  should  aim  at  securing  unity  in  the  service.  At  present  our 
services  in  too  many  instances  have  neither  unity  nor  coherence. 
The  prayers  have  no  reference  to  the  praise,  the  reading  almost  no 
bearing  upon  the  preaching,  and  the  result  is  a  mournful  production, 
as  unlike  the  good  Anglican  form  which  it  affects  as  it  is  alien  to 
the  better  Presbyterian  one  which  it  discards. 


Prayer. 

To  lead  properly  in  prayer  in  public  we  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Holy  Scripture  and  habitually  prayerful  in  our 
private  life.  On  the  whole,  we  have  registered  considerable  im- 
provement on  the  past  of  public  worship,  but  recently  signs  of 
declension  have  appeared  which  we  should  do  our  best  to  correct. 
Ministers,  from  depending  too  much  on  Manuals  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  are  losing  through  not  using  the  gift  of  prayer. 
The  constant  study  of  ancient  liturgies  and  of  the  devotional  litera- 
ture of  all  Churches  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  which  we  do  well  to 
give  heed,  but  only  that  the  faculty  of  prayer  may  be  evoked,  and 
strengthened,  and  educated  to  find  for  itself  proper  expression  upon 
every  emergency.  How  helpless  upon  some  of  the  most  solemn 
occasions  are  the  men  who  depend  entirely  upon  their  Book  of 
Prayers  !  Till  the  Church  has  provided  and  authorised  a  liturgy, 
we  should  be  careful  to  use  what  has  been  otherwise  provided  as 
helps,  never  as  substitutes,  for  prayers  devoutly  conceived  and 
reverently  expressed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


The  Sacraments, 

In  regard  to  the  sacraments,  there  is  perhaps  greater  need  for 
earnest  private  study  and  for  plain  and  frequent  exposition  than 
there  is  in  regard  to  all  the  other  ordinances  of  religion,  for,  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  superstitions  of  Romanism,  much  of  the  irreligion 
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and  apostasy  existing  in  Protestantism  springs  from  false  and  defec- 
tive beliefs  as  to  the  authority  and  efficacy  of  these  divinely  instituted 
media  of  communion  with  the  risen  and  reigning  Head  of  that 
Church. 

Baptism. 

Baptism  ought  always,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  church  before  the  congregation.^  The  children  and  their 
parents  have  a  right  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  upon  so 
solemn  an  occasion ;  the  congregation  is  entitled  to  know  for  whom 
responsibility  is  being  assumed  in  their  name.  The  Christian  rights 
of  children  are  not  to  be  filched  from  them  just  to  suit  the  conveni- 
ence or  please  the  feelings  of  the  parent.  We  should  endeavour  to 
arrange  so  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  shall,  like  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  be  statedly,  publicly,  and  frequently  adminis- 
tered, and  always  with  solemnity  and  reverence. 

Catechumens. 

We  should  carefully  and  persistently  use  every  opportunity  of 
enforcing  the  truth  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  complement  of 
baptism,  that  the  two  constitute  one  whole,  and  that  the  vow  of  the 
parent  is  not  fulfilled  till  redeemed  by  voluntary  pledge  of  their 
children  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  something  not  only  defective  but  wholly  unscriptural  in 
any  system  of  religious  teaching  which  fails  to  lead  the  young  in  due 
season  to  ratify  their  baptismal  vow  and  publicly  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  Christ.  All  those  who  have  been  duly  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  baptism  will  reverence  and  prize  as  the  most  precious 
of  privileges  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  those  who 
come  to  it  for  the  first  time  must  be  the  special  objects  of  the 
minister's  care.  They  are  generally  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  and 
therefore  to  himself  a  testing  of  its  quality.  Yet  he  must  not  be 
discouraged  if  at  times  only  a  few  present  themselves.  Remember- 
ing that  God  giveth  the  increase,  he  should  carefully  examine 
whether  he  has  diligently  attended  to  the  planting  and  watering  for 
which  only  he  is  responsible.  Upon  no  other  occasion  is  he  likely 
to  come  into  closer  or  more  influential  contact  with  God's  children, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  impressible  for  good.  In 
dealing  with  them,  he  should  be  less  concerned  to  question  than  to 
be  questioned  by  them.  He  should  encourage  them  to  ask  for 
information  and  to  express  their  difficulties,  and  he  should  reply  to 
them  directly  and  without  reserve. 

1  In  1900,  out  of  Scott's  50  congregational  baptisms  43  were  in  church. 
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The  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  best  opportunity  we  can  have  of  our 
proving  our  baptism,  being  not  only  a  solemn  avowal  of  our  fealty 
to  Christ,  but  an  actual  receiving  of  Christ  for  our  nourishment  and 
growth  in  grace.  The  sacrament,  properly  understood  and  used,  is 
the  foremost  of  spiritual  aids  at  our  disposal  for  refreshing  our  own 
souls  and  strengthening  the  people  of  God.  As  those  who  are  under 
our  ministry  grow  in  experience,  they  are  found  to  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  grace  that  is  mediated  through  the  sacraments.  From 
the  standpoint  therein  afforded  they  obtain  their  clearest  look 
backward  to  the  sacrifice  for  human  guilt  for  ever  completed,  wh-,h 
always  inspires  them  with  thankful  consideration.  Through  it  also 
they  can  best  look  upwards  to  Him  who  died,  and  is  alive  for  ever- 
more, to  grant  repentance  and  remission  of  sin.  Again,  from  it  they 
can  look  directly  onward  to  the  other  advent  and  closer  communion 
predicted  in  the  words,  "  till  He  come  " ;  and  lastly,  from  it  they  look 
around  to  their  brethren  in  the  faith  and  their  brethren  after  the 
flesh,  for  we  being  many  are  one  body,  and  so,  reminded  of  their 
heirship  with  the  Holiest  in  heaven  and  with  the  vilest  human  being 
on  earth,  they  are  stimulated  to  communicate  what  they  have  received, 
so  that  Christ  shall  have  the  Kingdom  promised  of  the  Father. 

Evangelists. 

Outside  the  Church,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  new  and  powerful 
organisations  have  arisen,  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  the  masses  by 
methods  differing  greatly  from  those  upon  which  the  Church  usually 
relies.  Even  when  we  cannot  approve  of  their  methods,  we  should 
maintain  towards  these  fellow-Christians  an  attitude  more  sympa- 
thetic than  critical.  The  number  of  these  evangelists,  their  earnest- 
ness, their  success,  is  very  significant,  and  instead  of  denouncing  we 
should  endeavour  to  account  for  their  emergence,  and  to  learn  the 
secret  of  their  unquestionable  influence.  Manifestly  they  are  doing 
good  to  many  whom  the  Church  has  failed  to  reach,  and  increasing 
numbers  in  the  Church  acknowledge  that  they  obtain  from  them 
some  benefits  which  the  Church  has  not  supplied.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  We  are  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  evangelist,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  teacher  or  edifier  of  the  Church.  The  gifts  required  for 
both  are  pledged  to  all  of  us ;  but  the  great  majority  of  ministers  for 
two  generations,  whilst  duly  attending  to  teaching  or  edifying,  have 
neglected  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  They  have  assumed  far  too 
readily  that  their  congregations  do  not  require  to  be  earnestly  called 
upon  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ  for  salvation.     It  is  a  universal 
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law  that  any  gift  when  not  used  will  decay,  that  opportunities 
neglected  by  those  who  first  enjoy  them  will  pass  to  others  less 
favoured  who  prize  them.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realise  this  ; 
and  we  who  are  older  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  younger 
brethren  to  retrieve,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  ground  lost  for  the 
Church  by  our  fault,  by  their  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
making  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  Let  us  never  be  afraid  of  the 
outside  revivalist.  If  we  cannot  help,  let  us  not  hinder  him ;  but 
let  us  endeavour  to  render  their  visits  unnecessary  by  making  use  of 
the  evangelistic  agencies  now  supplied  by  our  Church,  and  by  culti- 
vating the  evangelistic  gift  which  is  in  us  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery. 

Religious  Excitement. 

But  whilst  we  cultivate  the  evangelical  gift  and  see  the  motion 
of  the  Spirit  in  religious  revivals,  let  us  never  judge  of  the  success  of 
our  ministry  by  religious  excitement.  Such  excitement  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  torpor,  but  when  there  is  no  stagnation  it  is  un- 
healthy. Many  force  themselves  into  it  who  ought  to  study  to  be 
quiet.  Moreover,  the  permanent  fruit  of  religious  excitement  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  intensity.  The  more  demonstrative  it  is,  the  more 
apprehensive  and  vigilant  we  ought  to  be.  The  records  of  all 
revivals  preach  to  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  and  charity,  and  above 
all,  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 
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